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TO  ANY  READER 


As  from  the  house  your  mother  sees 
You  playing  round  the  garden  trees ^ 

So  you  may  see,  if  you  will  look 
Through  the  windows  of  this  hooky 
Another  child,  far,  far  away. 

And  in  another  garden,  play. 

But  do  not  think  you  can  at  all. 

By  knocking  on  the  window,  call 
That  child  to  hear  you.  He  intent 
Is  all  on  his  play-business  bent. 

He  does  not  hear ; he  will  not  look. 

Nor  yet  be  lured  out  of  this  book. 

For,  long  ago,  the  truth  to  say. 

He  has  grown  up  and  gone  away. 

And  it  is  but  a child  of  air 
That  lingers  in  the  garden  there. 

— From  Stevenson’s  A Child’s  Garden  of  Verses” 
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CHAPTER  I 


BOYHOOD 

The  poor  must  learn  the  lessons  of  achievement.  The 
rich  may  learn  them. 

I was  born  on  a farm  in  the  town  of  Richford, 
Tioga  County,  New  York,  on  the  12th  day  of  May, 
1855.  I was  the  third  son,  two  brothers.  Mason 
Jehiel  and  Walter  Tower,  having  preceded  me  at 
about  two-year  intervals.  Later,  a sister,  Phoebe 
Elizabeth,  another  brother,  Chauncey  Lathrop,  and 
another  sister,  Caroline  Maria,  completed  the  family 
of  six  children  born  to  my  father  and  mother,  James 
Wattles  and  Betsy  Ann  (Whiton)  Wattles. 

All  the  names  given  to  the  children  were  ancestral, 
“Mason”  having  been  a family  name,  since  Judith 
Fitch,  granddaughter  of  Major  John  Mason,  married 
Captain  John  Wattles  in  1722;  “Walter  Tower” 
being  derived  from  Grandfather  Tower  Whiton  and 
mother’s  brother,  Walter.  At  birth  only  my  first 
name,  “Gurdon,”  was-  bestowed  upon  me  by  my 
parents.  In  early  manhood  the  name  “Wallace” 
was  assumed  by  me  for  a much-beloved  business 
associate.  The  name  “Gurdon”  came  from  Bramp- 
ton Gurdon,  of  Suffolk,  England,  whose  daughter, 
Muriel  Gurdon,  married  Richard  Saltonstall,  who 
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came  to  America  in  1635.  He  was  appointed  as- 
sistant governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
in  1637  and  served  until  1649.  His  son,  Gurdon 
Saltonstall,  settled  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  and 
in  1707  was  chosen  governor  of  that  colony,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  office  until  his  death,  in  1724. 

The  farm  on  which  I was  born  was  a hilly  tract  of 
sixty-three  acres  which  my  grandfather.  Doctor  D. 
Tower  Whiton,  in  1838  purchased  for  two  hundred 
dollars;  his  only  son,  Walter,  bought  thirty-five  acres 
adjoining.  From  a part  of  the  land  they  cleared 
away  the  forest  of  pine,  hemlock,  oak,  and  beech 
and  planted  an  orchard  and  prepared  small  fields 
for  cultivation  and  pasture. 

Grandfather  Whiton  was  the  country  doctor  and 
a man  of  great  influence  in  the  neighborhood.  His 
diploma  from  Dartmouth  College,  which  hung  in 
the  parlor,  was  the  pride  of  the  family.  His  fame 
as  a doctor  and  man  of  learning  was  well  established. 
Both  he  and  my  uncle,  Walter,  died  before  I was 
born,  and  my  mother  inherited  the  farm,  with  the 
obligation  to  care  for  her  invalid  mother  during  her 
lifetime. 

I must  have  been  born  under  an  unlucky  star, 
for  soon  after  my  birth  a succession  of  unfortunate 
occurrences  swept  away  the  property  of  my  parents 
and  left  the  family  poor.  One  winter  day,  when  I 
was  about  two  and  one-half  years  old,  my  two  older 
brothers.  Mason  and  Walter,  during  my  father’s 
absence,  were  sent  to  the  cellar  to  get  potatoes. 
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By  accident  they  dropped  a lighted  candle  into  the 
straw  which  covered  the  bin,  and  frightened  by  the 
blaze,  they  ran  away.  The  house  and  all  its  con- 
tents were  quickly  reduced  to  ashes,  and  my  mother 
was  sitting  in  the  snow  with  her  children  and  invalid 
mother  when  kind  neighbors  arrived  and  gave  us 
temporary  shelter. 

We  moved  to  a rented  house  in  Newark  Valley 
and  lived  there  for  a year  while  a new  house  was 
being  constructed  on  the  farm.  It  was  during  our 
residence  in  Newark  Valley,  when  I was  about  three 
years  old,  that  I first  became  conscious  of  my  sur- 
roundings, and  events  began  to  impress  themselves 
upon  my  memory.  The  Christmas  Sunday-school 
celebration,  .in  which  I,  with  other  members  of  the 
infant  class,  sang  a carol,  the  feast  of  candy  and 
nuts,  the  lighted  Christmas-tree,  and  the  presents 
have  never  been  forgotten;  nor  has  the  sickness 
caused  by  eating  some  frozen  pineapple,  which  the 
other  boys  and  I found  in  the  church  next  day, 
been  effaced  from  my  memory.  I have  never  cared 
for  pineapples  since. 

In  the  spring  of  1859  we  returned  to  the  farm  and 
took  possession  of  the  new  house,  in  front  of  which 
stood  a balm  of  Gilead  tree,  from  which  mother 
used  to  cut  switches  for  disciplinary  purposes.  I 
remember  the  first  morning  after  our  home-coming 
when  a phoebe-bird  called  long  and  plaintively  from 
this  tree,  until  I urged  my  sister  Phoebe  to  go  out 
and  see  what  it  wanted. 
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The  impressions  on  my  memory  of  my  life  on  the 
farm  for  the  next  three  years  are  dim.  I recall  my 
first  term  at  school  in  the  little  old  red  schoolhouse 
beyond  the  Jennings  farm,  about  a mile  from  our 
house;  the  maple-sugar  camp  to  which  the  sap  was 
brought  in  buckets  hung  on  yokes,  which  rested  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  men;  the  hounds  which  ran  in 
packs  through  the  woods,  uttering  long  howls  that 
always  made  my  blood  run  cold.  For  years  during 
my  youth,  to  escape  those  hounds  was  the  tragic 
effort  of  my  dreams. 

Occasionally  father  took  my  brothers  and  me  to 
visit  Uncle  Lathrop,  and  at  times  we  were  allowed 
to  go  alone.  Uncle  Lathrop  was  a namesake  of 
our  ancestor  Aruna  Lathrop,  a direct  descendant 
of  William  Brewster,  who  wrote  the  compact  on  the 
Mayflower,  He  was  much  older  than  my  father, 
some  of  his  sons  being  about  father’s  age.  He  had 
a family  of  twelve  children  and  lived  on  a hill  farm 
across  the  valley,  about  three  miles  from  our  house. 
Uncle  Lathrop  and  Aunt  Jerusha  were  very  kind  to 
me,  and  my  aunt’s  doughnuts  were  the  best  I had 
ever  tasted.  My  cousins  cut  my  hair  and  told  me 
amusing  stories.  On  one  occasion  they  gave  me 
some  tobacco,  which  I proceeded  to  chew,  and  soon 
became  so  sick  that  I had  to  remain  at  my  uncle’s 
overnight.  Mother,  greatly  alarmed,  came  for  me 
next  morning  at  daybreak. 

My  brothers  and  I were  early  taught  to  work. 
We  rode  the  horses  for  father  while  he  plowed,  and 
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brought  in  the  wood  for  mother  and  did  other  chores 
about  the  house.  When  only  five  years  old  I drove 
the  cows  to  and  from  the  pasture.  On  one  occasion 
a hornets’  nest  was  disturbed  by  the  passing  cows, 
and  I was  attacked  and  so  severely  stung  that 
when  I reached  home  my  face  and  hands  were  badly 
swollen;  but  my  kind  and  sympathetic  mother,  who 
had  learned  from  her  father  enough  of  medicine  to 
treat  all  our  childhood  ailments,  soon  relieved  my 
pain. 

One  fall  father  went  to  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  State  and  brought  home  a wagon-load  of  peaches. 
No  fruit  eaten  by  me  since  then  has  ever  tasted 
quite  so  good.  On  the  farm  we  had  an  orchard  from 
which  we  gathered  apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  plums; 
but  no  peaches.  In  the  forest  wild  blackberries, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  and  huckleberries  grew  in 
abundance,  and  in  the  autumn  we  children  gathered 
chestnuts  and  beechnuts. 

But  this  peaceful  life  lasted  only  two  or  three 
years.  The  panic  of  1857,  the  hard  times  which 
followed,  placed  father  in  financial  straits.  One  mis- 
fortune after  another  came  in  quick  succession: 
to  build  the  new  house,  a mortgage  had  been  placed 
on  the  farm;  father  had  signed  a note  for  a neighbor 
for  which  he  was  held;  he  cut  off  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  of  one  hand  in  a feed-cutter  and  for  some 
time  was  unable  to  work;  a valuable  horse  was  acci- 
dentally killed;  and  prices  of  all  farm  and  dairy 
products  were  very  low.  I dimly  recall  the  dis- 
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couraged  look  on  father’s  face  as  he  said  one  morn- 
ing at  breakfast:  ‘‘I  cannot  pay  the  interest  on  the 
mortgage,  and  I fear  we  shall  lose  the  farm.  I don’t 
know  what  will  become  of  us  all.” 

Impending  disaster  cast  a gloom  over  my  sensitive 
spirits  and  seemed  to  place  a burden  on  my  shoulders 
which,  in  after  life,  I was  never  able  to  pass  on  to 
others.  The  responsibilities  thus  early  assumed 
were  greater  than  I could  understand,  but  they 
inspired  a deep  desire  to  protect  my  mother  from 
suffering  and  want.  I think  my  ambition  to  suc- 
ceed was  born  out  of  the  womb  of  the  troubles  which 
came  to  me  at  five  years  of  age  through  the  failure 
of  my  father. 

Soon  after  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage  on  the 
farm  was  begun,  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  broke 
out.  Father  was  a Democrat,  and  there  was  a feel- 
ing of  distrust  abroad  in  our  neighborhood  that 
Democrats  were  not  loyal.  To  dispel  suspicion  re- 
garding his  loyalty  (and,  as  I have  always  thought, 
to  efface  the  disgrace  of  losing  his  property),  early  in 
the  war  he  enlisted  in  the  109th  Regiment  of  New 
York  Volunteers.  I remember  well  going  with  him 
to  the  red  schoolhouse  and  seeing  him  there  train- 
ing with  his  company.  I remember  the  spirit  of 
sadness  and  affection  which  pervaded  our  home  dur- 
ing the  days  of  preparation.  In  those  days  it  was 
not  common  to  display  family  affection  openly.  I 
remember  rarely  having  seen  my  father  kiss  my 
mother,  but  every  day,  for  quite  a while  before  leav- 
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ing,  father  would  hold  my  brothers  and  sisters  and 
me  in  his  arms  much  of  the  time. 

Then  came  the  never-to-be-forgotten  day  when  he 
left  to  join  his  regiment.  At  the  breakfast-table 
the  entire  family  were  in  tears  and  none  of  us  could 
eat  more  than  a morsel  of  food.  Father  kissed 
mother  and  the  younger  children  and  took  my  two 
older  brothers  and  me  with  him.  The  final  scene  of 
mother  holding  my  baby  sister  in  her  arms  as  we 
drove  away  will  never  be  effaced  from  my  memory. 
We  went  to  Ithaca,  fourteen  miles  away,  where 
father  joined  his  company.  After  dinner  at  the 
hotel  he  gave  us  boys  each  an  orange — the  first  I 
had  ever  seen — then  we  started  back  to  the  farm  to 
take  up  with  mother  the  burdens  of  anxious  waiting, 
so  hard  to  bear. 

A short  time  after  father’s  departure  the  fore- 
closure of  the  mortgage  on  the  farm  was  completed, 
and  the  stock  was  sold  at  auction  to  pay  other 
debts.  Mother,  the  bravest  and  best  woman  I have 
ever  known,  gathered  her  brood  about  her  and 
moved  to  a rented  house  at  Padlock,  four  miles 
from  the  town  of  Richford;  there  she  began  the 
long,  hard  struggle  against  poverty,  which  continued 
through  the  remainder  of  my  childhood  days. 

The  rented  house  at  Padlock  stood  near  the  turn- 
pike, not  far  from  the  schoolhouse  where  my 
brothers  and  sisters  and  I attended  regularly.  We 
had  a cow,  but  no  other  animals  to  care  for,  except 
a dog. 


The  mail  came  to  Richford  by  stage  twice  a week, 
and  was  due  to  arrive  at  about  six  o’clock  in  the  eve- 
ning. My  two  older  brothers  and  I went  regularly 
for  letters,  and  while  waiting  for  the  stage  would 
play  on  the  village  square.  Sometimes  it  would  be 
late,  and  then  we  would  walk  home  in  the  dark 
gripping  hands.  Frequently  we  would  return  home 
without  the  expected  letter,  and  then  tears  would 
bespeak  the  fears  and  suffering  of  anxious  hearts. 
These  trials  brought  our  family  very  close  together. 
Mother  would  read  father’s  letters  to  us  and  would 
often  tell  us  of  her  happy  childhood  and  of  the  hopes 
she  had  for  the  future  of  her  boys. 

The  scenes  at  the  post-office  were  often  heart- 
rending. When  a newspaper  with  the  names  of 
those  killed  or  wounded  in  battle  was  posted,  eager 
eyes  would  scan  the  lists.  The  shriek  of  a fainting 
woman  would  tell  of  the  broken  heart  or  blasted 
life  of  the  bereaved  one  left  behind.  After  one  great 
battle  we  did  not  hear  from  father  for  nearly  a 
month,  and  no  one  who  has  not  experienced  similar 
suspense  can  realize  the  misery  we  endured  during 
that  time,  nor  the  joy  we  felt  on  receiving  a letter 
with  information  that  father  had  been  sick  in  the 
hospital,  but  was  recovering  rapidly. 

It  was  this  early  observation  of  the  horrors  of  war 
to  those  at  home  that  imbued  in  me  the  great  desire 
to  see  an  end  to  useless,  wasteful  war.  Even  as  a 
boy  I wondered  why  our  nation,  which  had  recog- 
nized slavery,  did  not  purchase  all  the  slaves  and 


set  them  free  rather  than  sacrifice  its  manhood  and 
treasure  to  accomplish  the  end  by  force. 

The  first  winter  after  his  enlistment  father  came 
home  in  an  ambulance  sick  with  inflammatory  rheu- 
matism. Before  his  recovery  and  return  to  the  front 
there  were  many  long  family  conferences  about  our 
future.  The  West,  with  its  cheap  land  and  wonder- 
ful opportunities,  seemed  to  be  the  best  place  for 
father  to  try  to  recover  the  family  fortune,  and  it 
was  decided  that  when  the  war  was  over  we  would 
go  ‘‘out  West.’’ 

From  that  time  all  our  thoughts  and  plans  and 
hopes  were  of  that  mysterious  country  concerning 
which  we  had  heard  so  much.  In  my  mind  I pic- 
tured the  vast  level  plains,  and  I listened  with  rapt 
attention  to  the  stories  about  the  Indians  told  by 
my  mother’s  half-brother,  who  visited  us  one  winter 
while  the  Indian  raids  were  going  on  in  that  part  of 
Minnesota  where  he  lived.  From  him  we  learned 
of  the  many  hardships  of  the  pioneers,  as  well  as  of 
their  pleasures  and  rewards. 

Death  came  as  a welcome  visitor,  releasing  grand- 
mother from  her  long  suffering.  For  fourteen  years 
my  mother  had  nursed  and  cared  for  her  with  such 
constant  sacrifice  as  only  a noble,  loving  daughter 
could  offer.  The  long  ride  to  the  cemetery,  my 
mother’s  grief,  the  kindness  of  the  neighbors,  and 
the  great  mystery  of  death,  all  made  lasting  impres- 
sions upon  my  mind. 

Carnegie  once  declared  that  poverty  is  the  best 


fortune  a boy  can  inherit.  Measured  by  this  stand- 
ard, I was  most  fortunate.  I cannot  say  that  I ever 
actually  suffered  from  want;  but  the  food  and  cloth- 
ing of  our  family  during  my  childhood  was  of  the 
simplest  kind.  Mother  spun  the  yarn  and  knit  our 
stockings;  she  made  our  clothes,  and  carefully  pre- 
served and  handed  down  to  the  younger  children  the 
clothing  of  the  older  ones  which  had  been  outgrown. 
Pants  were  patched  and  stockings  darned;  boots 
and  shoes  were  provided  with  copper  toes,  and  were 
mended  and  half-soled  by  a neighbor  in  exchange  for 
wood-sawing  or  other  service.  We  were  taught  to 
save  everything  and  to  depend  upon  ourselves  and 
not  to  expect  others  to  provide  for  our  necessities. 
This  early  training  in  thrift  and  self-reliance,  made 
necessary  by  poverty,  was  the  most  valuable  lesson 
of  my  youth  and  the  foundation  of  later  achievements. 

Incidents  of  those  early  days  of  privation  remain 
fresh  in  my  mind.  One  Christmas  an  apple  and  a 
doughnut  were  the  presents  in  my  stocking.  Gen- 
erally new  boots  or  articles  of  clothing  constituted 
the  gifts  that  Santa  Claus  brought. 

I caught  eels  and  other  fish  from  the  small  stream 
which  flowed  near  our  house,  and  gathered  berries 
for  food.  In  summer  I worked  for  a neighbor  after 
school  raking  hay,  and  the  few  cents  which  I earned 
were  given  my  mother.  During  my  childhood  I 
never  knew  the  pleasure  of  spending  money  for 
candy  or  other  luxuries;  I have  found  it  hard  to 
learn  in  later  years. 
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I remember  looking  down  the  turnpike  road  which 
passed  near  our  house  and  wondering  where  it  went. 
At  times  I felt  a longing  to  follow  it  to  its  end.  I 
imagined  all  the  beautiful  sights  I would  see,  and  I 
resolved  I would  see  everything  along  that  road 
when  I became  a man. 

I experienced  all  the  feelings  of  aversion  that  are 
common  among  the  poor.  I hated  ‘‘Old  South- 
worth’’ — the  one  reputed  millionaire  of  the  whole 
countryside — who  had  foreclosed  the  mortgage  on 
our  farm.  I remember  with  what  disdain,  years 
later,  I looked  upon  a well-dressed  banker  who  was 
a candidate  for  Congress  and  came  to  our  neighbor- 
hood to  hold  a political  meeting. 

The  months  and  years  of  war,  with  all  their  anxie- 
ties and  their  sacrifices,  eventually  passed,  and  the 
welcome  news  that  the  “war  is  over”  caused  such 
rejoicing  and  such  celebrations,  with  martial  music 
and  war-songs,  as  I had  never  witnessed. 

Father  came  home  in  February,  1865.  He  had 
saved  a small  sum  of  money,  and  mother  added  a 
little  to  the  amount  by  the  sale  of  articles  of  furni- 
ture which  she  did  not  wish  to  move.  It  was  decided 
that  father  and  my  brother  Mason  should  set  out 
at  once  for  Illinois,  where  some  friends  lived,  and  as 
soon  as  a place  could  be  prepared  mother  should 
follow  with  the  remaining  five  children.  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  family,  while  waiting,  should  visit 
at  Uncle  William  H.  Clark’s  at  Windham,  Pennsyl- 
vania, twenty  miles  from  our  home.  This  visit  was 
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made  memorable  by  the  extreme  kindness  of  Uncle 
William  and  Aunt  Caroline  (my  father’s  sister)  and 
their  three  children.  While  we  were  at  their  home 
Uncle  William  learned  of  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  He  at  once  called  the  family  together 
for  prayer,  and  earnestly  pleaded  with  God  that  the 
report  might  not  prove  true. 

One  morning  in  that  same  month  of  April  we 
started  on  our  westward  journey.  We  left  Owego, 
New  York,  in  a day  coach,  and  each  of  us  boys  wore 
two  suits  of  clothing  to  save  the  cost  of  extra. bag- 
gage. Late  that  night  we  reached  Buffalo,  where 
we  changed  cars  and  had  to  walk  some  distance  to 
the  other  train. 

Neither  I nor  my  brothers  and  sisters  had  ever 
before  seen  railroad-cars,  and  mother  was  asked 
many  questions  about  them.  She  explained  that 
trains  ran  very  fast  and  sometimes  passengers  were 
made  dizzy  by  looking  out  of  the  car-windows;  that 
sometimes  thieves  travelled  on  the  cars  and  stole 
money  from  passengers;  and  that  sometimes  they 
would  cut  off  the  bottom  of  a man’s  pocket  while  he 
slept  and  steal  his  pocketbook. 

I had  a few  pennies  in  my  pants’  pocket  when  we 
left  Owego,  and  when  I awoke  one  night  with  my 
hand  pushed  through  the  bottom  of  my  pocket  I 
thought  I had  been  robbed;  but  I discovered  that 
my  hand  was  in  the  old  pants’  pocket,  which  had 
been  worn  through  by  nails,  stones,  marbles,  etc. 

Arriving  at  Chicago,  we  stopped  at  a small  hotel 
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near  the  Northwestern  Railway  depot,  and  next 
morning  went  on  a local  train  to  Cortland,  Illinois, 
where  we  were  met  by  father,  who  took  us  to  the 
farm  which  he  had  rented. 

How  my  mother  succeeded  on  that  journey  in 
keeping  together  her  five  small  children,  with  numer- 
ous bundles  of  baggage  and  luncheon,  I have  never 
understood,  for  we  changed  cars  three  times,  at 
least,  during  the  two  days  and  nights  we  travelled 
before  reaching  Chicago. 

One  of  the  incidents  of  that  summer  in  Illinois 
which  I recall  was  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  at 
Sandwich  which  my  older  brothers  and  I attended 
with  the  hired  man  and  his  family.  We  boys  had 
twenty-five  cents  each  to  spend.  We  started  at 
daylight  in  a lumber  wagon,  and  reached  the  city 
early.  We  took  our  lunch  and  dinner  in  a large 
basket,  and  remained  for  the  fireworks  at  night. 
Shortly  after  arrival  the  assembled  boys  gave  the 
sign  of  two  fingers  and  several  hundred  soon  gath- 
ered at  the  swimming  pool.  We  piled  our  clothes 
in  heaps  on  the  shore.  Once  in  the  water,  I became 
separated  from  my  brothers,  and  when  I came  out 
to  get  my  clothes  they  could  not  be  found.  I 
searched  in  vain,  and  then  put  on  the  pants  and 
shirt  (my  only  articles  of  apparel)  which  looked  most 
like  mine.  When  I reached  town  the  dreadful 
thought  came  to  me  that  my  twenty-five  cents  was 
gone,  but  when  I explored  the  pockets  of  the  pants 
I had  on  I found  over  a dollar  in  money.  Back  to 


the  pool  I hurried  to  seek  the  boy  I had  robbed.  I 
found  my  brothers,  but  could  not  find  my  own 
clothes  nor  the  owner  of  the  clothes  I had  taken.  I 
did  not  spend  a cent  of  the  ill-gotten  money,  but  con- 
tinued a vain  search  for  the  owner  all  during  the  day. 
The  realization  that  I was  an  involuntary  thief  de- 
stroyed the  pleasure  of  my  holiday. 

Our  stay  in  Illinois  was  short.  As  prairie  land 
near  Cortland  was  selling  for  fifteen  to  twenty  dol- 
lars per  acre,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  go  where 
land  was  cheaper.  In  October  my  father  and  we 
boys  started  for  Iowa  in  a covered  wagon.  That 
journey  impressed  itself  on  my  young  mind  most 
vividly.  We  struck  camp  each  night  and  slept  in 
the  wagon;  we  cooked  our  meals,  and  most  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  the  experience.  The  one  unpleasant 
event  was  the  loss  of  Rover,  my  favorite  dog.  I 
mourned  him  so  sincerely  that  I have  never  wanted 
another. 

In  due  time  we  crossed  the  Mississippi  River  into 
Iowa.  A few  miles  west  of  Fulton  a man  by  the 
name  of  Dutcher  appeared  at  our  camping-place 
and  asked  father  if  he  would  not  like  to  rent  his 
farm.  A bargain  was  soon  made;  when  the  other 
members  of  the  family  arrived,  we  took  up  our  resi- 
dence in  the  same  house  with  the  Dutchers.  As  the 
arrangement  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  we  gave  up 
the  farm  in  early  spring  and  moved  to  Clinton,  where 
father  and  the  older  boys,  including  myself,  then  ten 
years  of  age,  found  employment  in  one  of  the  saw- 
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mills.  We  worked  on  the  night  shift  and  slept  in 
the  daytime.  My  duties  were  running  a lath-saw. 
I received  seventy-five  cents  a night  for  ten  hours’ 
work.  During  the  summer  and  fall  the  family  ac- 
cumulated a small  reserve,  and  we  boys  were  sent 
to  school  during  the  winter  months. 

I had  never  before  encountered  rough  city  boys, 
and  my  first  days  at  school  were  signalized  by  several 
fights.  I was  ordered  finally  to  report  to  the  prin- 
cipal, and  after  being  questioned  and  reprimanded 
was  sent  back  without  further  punishment.  I had 
acted  simply  in  self-defense,  but  had  established 
respect  for  my  rights  and  was  not  further  troubled. 

During  vacations  and  holidays  I sold  apples, 
home-made  candy,  and  doughnuts  at  the  station, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  family  did  what  they 
could  to  earn  money  for  the  common  purse.  We 
lived,  as  already  noted,  among  a rough  lot  of  boys, 
and  on  one  occasion  I was  induced  to  join  a band 
going  to  the  woods  to  hunt.  Unable  to  find  any 
game,  we  killed  two  chickens  in  a farmer’s  barn- 
yard and  cooked  them  over  a fire  in  the  grove.  Next 
day  we  were  taken  before  a justice  and  fined  two 
dollars  each.  This  was  the  only  time  I was  ever 
arrested. 

Mother  did  not  enjoy  city  life  and  was  eager  to 
get  her  children  away  from  its  evil  influences.  I 
had  been  already  caught  smoking  a cigar  and  she 
had  found  a euchre-deck  of  cards  in  my  pocket. 
She  removed  the  cards  and  put  them  in  her  bureau 


drawer,  and  had  told  me  that  ‘‘Cards  and  whiskey 
are  the  tools  of  the  devil.’’  I removed  the  euchre- 
deck,  leaving  the  discard  cards  in  their  place. 
Mother  was  no  wiser,  but  I was  always  sorry  for 
having  deceived  her. 

The  next  fall,  1866,  the  Northwestern  Railway  was 
completed  through  to  Council  Bluffs.  Father  went 
with  a friend  to  look  for  land  in  the  western  part  of 
Iowa.  For  a few  dollars  he  secured  a tax  title  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  Carroll  County,  and 
rented  a farm  three  miles  distant  from  a Mr.  Thomp- 
son. At  that  time  there  was  land  on  the  prairies  of 
Carroll  County  open  for  homestead,  but  as  it  was 
then  currently  believed  that  no  one  could  live  on  the 
prairies  in  winter,  on  account  of  the  blizzards,  all 
settlements  were  along  the  streams.  On  our  land 
was  a grove  of  timber — oak,  hickory,  walnut,  and 
elm — and  a beautiful  stream  flowed  through  it.  The 
family  were  greatly  elated  with  father’s  description 
of  the  new  country  and  at  once  began  preparations 
to  go  out  to  our  land  early  the  next  spring.  Father 
left  in  February  and  the  family  followed  in  March. 

We  reached  the  town  of  Glidden  one  cold,  bleak 
evening  and  got  off  the  train  in  a snow-drift.  There 
was  no  station-house  and  but  one  store  and  two  or 
three  small  houses  in  the  town  at  that  time.  A 
distant  relative  bearing  our  name  kept  the  store,  and 
in  its  unplastered  loft  the  men  and  boys  slept  under 
buffalo-robes  that  night.  Early  next  morning  we 
started  in  a lumber  wagon  across  the  prairie  toward 
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Kendall’s  Bridge,  over  the  North  Coon  River.  For 
six  miles  we  followed  wagon  tracks  across  the  unin- 
habited prairie  through  mud  and  slush,  fording 
streams  swollen  by  the  melting  snow,  until  we  came 
to  the  only  house  at  that  time  between  the  North 
Coon  River  and  Glidden.  Enos  Butrick,  an  old 
trapper  and  hunter,  who  lived  in  this  log  house, 
looked  like  a shaggy  wild  man  as  he  peered  out  of 
his  door  as  we  passed  by. 

At  last  we  reached  the  Thompson  farm  and  took 
up  our  residence  in  two  rooms  of  his  house. 

We  had  come  to  our  new  Eldorado,  but,  like  many 
before  and  since,  we  were  all  so  homesick  and  lonely 
that  we  could  not  appreciate  its  opportunities. 
Nearly  all  of  the  early  settlers  of  that  region  had 
come  from  Missouri  and  spoke  with  a Southern  drawl, 
using  many  provincial  terms,  such  as  ‘‘I  reckon,” 
“right  smart,”  “dog-gone  it,”  etc.  They  dwelt  in 
log  houses  along  the  streams;  they  did  a little  farm- 
ing but  spent  much  of  their  time  in  hunting  and 
fishing.  Through  all  our  poverty  my  mother  had 
maintained  a high  standard  of  morals  and  pure 
language  in  our  family,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
could  not  live  among  such  ignorant  and  ill-spoken 
people  as  we  found  in  our  immediate  neighborhood. 
Then,  too,  the  loneliness  and  solitude  of  the  prairie 
completely  overwhelmed  me,  and  I was  ailing  for  no 
other  cause  (as  the  old  country  doctor  told  my 
mother)  than  homesickness.  How  many  others  on 
the  prairies  have  had  this  sickness ! Doctors  have 
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informed  me  that  the  insane  asylums  of  Western 
States  are  filled  with  those  (mostly  women)  whose 
minds  have  succumbed  to  the  monotony  of  life  on 
the  prairies. 

Added  to  our  other  troubles  came  the  spring 
floods,  swelling  the  streams  into  rivers.  The  North 
Coon  River,  ordinarily  a small  stream  easily  forded, 
spread  over  the  bottoms  until  it  was  more  than  a 
mile  wide  at  the  Horse  Shoe  Bend  crossing.  For 
weeks  we  were  completely  cut  off  from  the  outside 
world.  Food  became  scarce,  and  at  one  time  we 
were  reduced  to  corn  bread  and  sorghum  molasses. 
My  brother  Walter  and  I drove  eighteen  miles  over 
new  and  unbroken  roads  along  the  river-bottom  to 
the  Oxenford  mill  and  had  a sack  of  corn  ground 
into  meal  and  returned  home  the  same  day.  Our 
privations  were  no  greater  than  those  of  other  pio- 
neers. One  family  in  the  neighborhood  had  only 
dried  venison  for  several  days. 

Father,  after  having  planted  thirty  acres  of  wheat, 
went  to  work  on  the  railroad  to  earn  money  to  sup- 
port the  family,  and  we  three  older  boys  found  em- 
ployment among  the  neighbors.  I went  to  Mr. 
Powers’s  to  do  chores  for  my  board  and  attend  the 
summer  school  in  his  neighborhood.  I drove  the 
cows  home  at  night  and  helped  milk  them.  The 
cattle  were  allowed  to  run  at  large,  and  sometimes 
wandered  miles  away.  Cow-bells  were  strapped 
around  the  necks  of  some  of  the  animals  and  only 
by  the  peculiar  sound  of  the  bell  could  the  herd  be 


located.  I worked  so  hard  that  I often  went  to 
sleep  while  on  my  knees  for  the  long  evening  prayer. 

Fortune  favored  us,  for  we  had  a fine  crop  of  wheat 
that  summer.  Our  share,  as  I remember,  was  two 
hundred  and  ninety-three  bushels.  We  sold  it  at 
Jefferson,  eighteen  miles  away,  and  received  about 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  bushel.  As  each  load 
of  wheat  was  sold,  a load  of  lumber  was  purchased 
and  hauled  to  our  land.  Soon  a new  house,  sixteen 
by  twenty-four  feet,  one  and  a half  stories  high,  was 
well  under  way.  We  moved  into  it  as  soon  as  it 
was  under  cover,  for  the  roof  of  the  log  house,  in 
which  mother  and  the  smaller  children  had  lived 
during  the  summer,  leaked  like  a sieve.  Our  grove 
was  full  of  nuts,  and  soon  each  of  us  boys  had  a 
separate  store  of  walnuts,  hickory-nuts,  and  hazel- 
nuts, and  life  again  seemed  worth  living. 

But  pioneering,  even  under  favorable  conditions, 
was  fraught  with  hardships  and  discomforts.  Some- 
times wolves  would  come  in  great  numbers  and  sur- 
round our  house  after  dark;  they  frequently  howled 
half  the  night.  Occasionally  a roaming  band  of 
Indians  would  camp  in  our  grove  and  beg  or  steal 
food.  Travellers  were  always  welcome,  for  we  were 
hungry  for  news  from  the  outside  world;  but  we  saw 
few  people.  Our  nearest  neighbor  lived  two  and 
a half  miles  distant.  Our  nearest  school  was  four 
miles  from  our  house,  and  the  nearest  town  of  impor- 
tance was  Jefferson. 

Almost  every  one  had  fever  and  ague  in  the  fall. 
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and  our  family  was  not  exempt.  The  country  doc- 
tor gave  me  too  much  quinine,  and  for  years  I suf- 
fered from  its  effect.  In  common  with  all  other 
early  settlers  we  talked  much  and  longed  for  the 
coming  of  neighbors,  railroads,  schools,  and  other 
signs  of  civilization.  Some  became  discouraged  and 
went  back  to  the  old  folks  in  the  East,  but  the  poor- 
est and  bravest  remained,  and  after  years  of  trials 
reaped  a deserved  reward  in  the  ownership  of  rich 
farms. 

From  the  age  of  twelve  years  until  I became 
twenty-one,  this  farm  was  my  home.  Our  farming 
operations  were  limited  and  never  very  profitable. 
The  year  following  the  building  of  the  house,  father 
rented  additional  land  and  again  planted  wheat,  but 
the  grasshoppers  and  drouth  destroyed  it.  We  had 
some  of  our  land  broken,  but  as  father  found  work  at 
bridge-building  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and 
later  on  the  Northern  Pacific  more  congenial  for 
himself  and  a more  certain  means  of  support  for  the 
family,  the  farming  was  left  to  his  boys.  We  raised 
corn,  and  later  began  raising  hogs,  and  from  that 
time  succeeded  fairly  well. 

But  farm  life  did  not  satisfy  any  of  us;  it  was  too 
monotonous.  When  following  the  plow  I was  always 
thinking  of  my  future  and  planning  what  I might 
do  when  I became  a man.  Occasionally  I worked  for 
the  neighbors.  My  first  employer  was  Jack  Gray, 
who  agreed  to  pay  me  nine  dollars  per  month.  We 
began  at  dawn  and  quit  at  dark.  I worked  two 
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months  and  took  in  part  payment  a heifer  calf,  which 
I proudly  led  home.  In  time  I owned  several  head 
of  cattle,  some  colts,  and  eventually  eighty  acres  of 
land  adjoining  father’s  farm. 

During  those  years  my  recreations  consisted  prin- 
cipally in  fishing  and  hunting  in  summer  and  trap- 
ping in  the  winter.  Game  was  plentiful.  Prairie- 
chickens,  ducks,  geese,  quail,  rabbits,  badgers,  foxes, 
and  wolves  could  be  found  at  all  times,  while  deer 
were  not  uncommon.  In  the  fall  and  winter  we 
trapped  muskrats  and  mink  along  the  streams  and  in 
the  ponds,  and  their  pelts  were  a source  of  consider- 
able income.  The  streams  were  filled  with  fish — 
pike,  bass,  and  suckers — ^which  we  caught  with  hook 
and  line,  or  speared  at  night  from  a boat  lighted  with 
a torch  of  hickory  bark.  I remember  one  summer 
we  were  short  of  meat,  and  in  one  afternoon,  with  an 
old  seine,  we  caught  a wagon-box  full  of  pike  and 
bass  from  our  creek.  We  dressed  and  salted  them 
and  they  lasted  through  the  fall  and  winter. 

Our  grove  was  a favorite  spot  for  picnics,  camp- 
meetings,  and  social  gatherings.  We  had  the  only 
ice-house  in  the  neighborhood,  and  in  summer  eve- 
nings the  boys  and  girls  from  the  surrounding 
country  would  come  to  get  ice-cream.  The  old 
swimming  hole  near  our  house  was  also  well  patron- 
ized. 

But  association  with  other  young  people  was  very 
meager.  Each  Sunday  morning  we  went  to  church 
in  some  schoolhouse,  sometimes  five  or  ten  miles 
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distant.  In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  Sunday-school, 
conducted  by  Deacon  Lauck,  at  the  Higgins  school- 
house.  For  years  the  deacon  led  this  Sunday-school 
in  singing  and  in  prayer.  He  had  a loud  voice  and 
in  those  early  days  was  a great  force  for  good. 

Every  winter  some  evangelist  would  hold  a revival 
in  one  of  the  schoolhouses  within  a radius  of  ten 
miles  of  our  farm  and  many  people  would  be  con- 
verted. Quite  a few  would  backslide,  but  the  lives 
of  some  were  entirely  changed.  At  these  meetings 
the  room  would  be  crowded  to  suffocation.  It  was 
heated  by  a stove  in  the  center,  and  those  near  it 
would  be  too  warm,  while  those  more  remote  would 
be  too  cold.  Often  women  with  babies  in  their  arms 
found  their  only  diversion  from  the  monotony  of 
pioneer  life  at  these  religious  meetings. 

One  summer  a camp-meeting  was  held  in  our 
grove.  Folks  came  from  forty  miles  around  and 
camped  on  the  grounds.  Unfortunately,  the  rains 
interfered  with  the  attendance,  and  a dispute  be- 
tween a Baptist  minister  and  a Methodist  minister 
over  the  proper  form  of  baptism  developed  into  a 
joint  debate,  making  the  meeting  a spiritual  failure. 
It,  however,  proved  profitable  financially  for  my 
brothers  and  myself.  We  sold  ice-cream  and  re- 
freshments and  cleared  about  forty  dollars.  En- 
couraged by  our  success,  we  conducted  frequently 
thereafter  a refreshment  stand  at  neighborhood  pic- 
nics and  Fourth  of  July  celebrations.  On  one  occa- 
sion at  a picnic  mother  took  a freezer  of  ice-cream  as 
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a part  of  our  lunch,  but  before  the  meal  was  served 
I had  sold  the  ice-cream  at  ten  cents  a plate  and  had 
several  dollars  for  the  family  fund,  which  was  always 
low. 

Social  functions  were  few  and  far  between.  Dances 
at  the  farmhouses  attracted  the  youth  for  miles 
about  and  generally  lasted  all  night.  The  music 
was  supplied  by  one  and  sometimes  two  violins,  or 
“fiddles,”  as  they  were  called.  On  one  occasion  my 
older  brothers  decided  to  give  a party  at  our  house, 
and  arranged  for  father  and  mother  to  stay  over- 
night at  a neighbor’s  five  miles  distant.  Some  of 
the  guests  came  from  twenty  miles  away  and  we 
danced  all  night.  A great  blizzard  broke  upon  us, 
and  in  the  morning  it  was  raging  so  furiously  that 
no  one  dared  venture  out;  so  after  breakfast  the 
dance  went  on.  Several  of  the  guests  did  not  leave 
for  home  until  the  third  day. 

One  winter  five  men  were  lost  in  a great  blizzard 
on  the  prairie  between  Carroll  and  the  North  Coon 
River.  One  of  them,  badly  frozen,  reached  the  set- 
tlement and  searching-parties  were  organized  to  find 
the  others.  Their  bodies  were  located  finally  in  a 
snow-bank,  where  they  had  frozen  to  death. 

Numerous  small  thefts  had  been  reported  from 
time  to  time  among  the  settlers  at  the  Horse  Shoe 
Bend,  which  was  in  Greene  County,  about  three 
miles  distant  from  our  farm.  The  neighborhood  was 
quite  startled  one  summer  by  the  report  that  the 
safe  of  the  school  treasurer  had  been  robbed  of  four 
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hundred  dollars.  A much  greater  sensation  was 
caused  a little  later  by  the  confession  of  a young  man 
by  the  name  of  Charles  Sheets  that  he  was  one  of  a 
number  who  belonged  to  an  organization  that  had 
committed  all  of  the  robberies.  On  his  confession 
the  members  of  the  organization  were  arrested.  The 
trial  at  the  Waldron  schoolhouse  lasted  for  several 
days  and  was  attended  by  nearly  every  one  in  the 
neighborhood.  Lawyers  came  from  Jefferson  to 
prosecute  and  defend.  There  was  little  proof  pro- 
duced other  than  Sheets’s  confession,  and  while  it  all 
seemed  reasonable,  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence 
corroborating  his  statements  to  justify  conviction. 

It  had  come  out  in  the  testimony  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  had  taken  a solemn  oath  of 
secrecy,  and  that  it  was  understood  and  agreed  that 
any  one  who  violated  this  oath  should  suffer  the  pen- 
alty of  death.  The  next  winter  after  the  exposure 
young  Sheets  disappeared.  He  had  been  last  seen 
by  one  of  the  neighbors  going  across  the  river  and 
through  a grove.  Settlers  turned  out  in  large  num- 
bers and  a search  was  conducted  which  resulted  in 
finding  his  dead  body  in  a secluded  spot  in  the  woods 
with  a bullet  hole  through  the  head.  My  brothers 
and  myself  were  with  the  searching-party  when  the 
body  was  found.  The  excitement  ran  high,  and 
among  the  older  men  the  word  was  whispered  about 
to  meet  at  the  schoolhouse  that  night.  I was  too 
young  to  attend  this  meeting,  but  my  brother  Ma- 
son was  there  and  told  us  in  great  detail  of  what 
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happened.  Two  of  the  leaders  of  the  organization, 
who  lived  in  the  neighborhood,  were  captured  and 
brought  into  this  meeting.  The  sheriff  appeared, 
arrested  them,  and  started  with  them  for  the  jail  at 
Jefferson.  They  were  overtaken  by  the  citizens  and 
taken  to  another  schoolhouse,  where  a rope  was 
placed  around  the  neck  of  one  of  the  men  and  he 
was  forced  to  confess. 

His  confession  corroborated  all  that  was  suspected 
against  himself  and  his  brother.  He  told  how  they 
had  planned  to  kill  Sheets  and  how  the  deed  had 
been  accomplished.  The  sheriff  was  then  allowed  to 
take  them  away  to  jail.  Much  to  the  disgust  of 
every  one,  when  the  trial  came,  a year  or  more  later, 
the  court  decided  that  a confession  made  under 
duress  by  a man  with  a rope  around  his  neck  could 
not  be  used  as  evidence  against  him.  Having  no 
other  evidence,  except  circumstantial,  the  men  were 
acquitted  and  justice  was  defeated.  This  whole  pro- 
ceeding was  the  greatest  sensation  in  my  boyhood 
life.  It  left  with  me  a bitter  feeling  against  the 
uncertainty  of  the  law. 

Times  were  very  hard,  and  there  was  little  money 
in  the  country,  especially  during  and  for  some  time 
after  the  panic  of  1873.  When  it  was  reported  that 
a man  named  Ira  Scranton  had  come  from  Illinois 
with  two  thousand  dollars  in  cash  to  buy  land,  and 
that  he  was  to  attend  church  at  the  Horse  Shoe 
Bend  schoolhouse  the  next  Sunday,  my  brothers 
and  I went  to  the  place,  five  miles  off,  to  see  him.  He 
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created  a greater  sensation  than  would  Rockefeller 
at  this  time. 

Luxuries  were  almost  unknown.  The  only  cov- 
ered buggy  in  the  neighborhood  belonged  to  Doctor 
Miller.  Whenever  we  saw  it  pass,  we  knew  some 
neighbor  was  sick.  The  first  gold  watch  I ever  saw 
was  brought  into  the  neighborhood  by  Oscar  Mosier 
and  it  made  him  a great  favorite  among  the  girls. 
Daniel  Cooper  bought  the  first  sewing-machine  ever 
seen  by  many  of  the  neighbors;  it  cost  two  hundred 
dollars. 

One  fall  great  numbers  of  grasshoppers  came  into 
the  country  in  swarms,  often  obscuring  the  sun; 
within  a few  days  all  the  grain  had  been  destroyed. 
They  laid  their  eggs  in  vast  quantities  in  the  soft 
plowed  ground,  and  the  following  spring  new  myriads 
were  hatched;  they,  too,  consumed  the  crops.  We, 
having  no  harvest,  gathered  wild  grapes,  plums,  and 
nuts  by  the  wagon-load.  We  lived  almost  entirely, 
that  winter,  on  fish,  game,  and  nuts.  Many  dis- 
couraged settlers  went  back  to  their  Eastern  relatives. 
Dire  reports  were  circulated  by  these  returning 
pioneers.  I remember  hearing  a man  say  that  the 
northwestern  part  of  Iowa  would  never  be  settled, 
and  that  the  land  was  good  only  for  pasture  for 
cattle.  Without  doubt,  such  reports  greatly  re- 
tarded the  growth  of  the  West. 

The  next  summer  I drove  five  yokes  of  oxen, 
breaking  prairie  for  a neighbor.  It  required  great 
power  and  a sharp  lathe  to  cut  the  hard  sod  and  the 
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large  red  roots.  In  the  fall  I helped  back-set  the 
sod,  and  the  following  spring  it  was  sown  to  wheat. 
The  labor  was  monotonous,  the  board  was  poor,  my 
lips  were  blistered  by  the  sun,  my  bare  feet  were 
sore,  and  I was  thoroughly  unhappy. 

The  sounds  on  the  prairies  in  the  spring  were  awe- 
inspiring. The  booming  of  the  prairie-chickens,  the 
loud  call  of  the  ducks,  the  cooing  of  the  mourning- 
doves,  and  the  other  voices  of  nature  created  a pecu- 
liar, lonely  feeling  which  I have  never  experienced 
elsewhere.  Every  night  in  the  fall  and  early  winter 
prairie  fires  lighted  the  skies,  and  the  smoke  from 
them  was  often  dense.  They  were  a constant  source 
of  danger.  Sheds  for  cattle  and  stables  for  horses 
were  built  by  erecting  frames  of  poles  and  covering 
them  with  straw  or  heavy  slough-grass.  Frequently 
prairie  fires  sped  with  such  force  before  high  winds 
that  such  sheds  and  their  contents  were  destroyed, 
fields  laid  waste,  and  fences  and  buildings  burned. 

The  brightest  spot  in  all  my  pioneer  life  was  the 
circus  at  Jefferson.  It  came  but  once  during  my 
boyhood,  but  it  left  indelible  impressions.  The  Dun- 
ning boys,  ‘‘Mart’’  and  “Milt,”  went  with  my 
brothers  and  myself,  and  each  of  us  had  five  dollars 
to  spend.  At  the  pink-lemonade  stand  the  smart 
spieler  counted  both  ends  of  the  one-dollar  bills  he 
gave  me  as  change,  and  when  the  trick  was  discov- 
ered a near  riot  occurred.  Our  party  surrounded 
the  stand  and  were  about  to  annihilate  it,  when  the 
withheld  money  was  returned,  and  we  moved  on  to 
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Other  conquests.  The  beautiful  lady  who  rode  on 
the  bare  back  of  the  white  stallion,  the  sad-faced  girl 
who  sang  “You  Will  Never  Miss  the  Water  Till  the 
Well  Runs  Dry,’’  the  tumblers,  and  the  strange  ani- 
mals— ^what  a day  and  what  an  evening  we  spent 
with  them  ! The  scenes  of  that  first  circus  live  with 
me  still. 

The  year  I was  nineteen,  my  cousin  Will  Clark 
came  from  Windham,  Pennsylvania,  to  visit  us.  He 
was  about  my  age,  and  we  spent  many  spare  hours 
planning  our  future  lives.  A young  man  of  high 
ideals,  he  exerted  a large  influence  in  stimulating  my 
ambition  during  the  two  years  he  made  his  home  with 
us.  We  went  together  to  neighborhood  dances  and 
on  hunting  excursions.  We  promoted  debating  so- 
cieties in  winter  at  the  country  schoolhouses,  and 
at  these  meetings  I first  learned  to  think  and  talk 
while  on  my  feet.  My  brother  Walter,  Will  Clark, 
and  I acquired  a proficiency  in  public  speaking  that 
made  our  dialogues,  debates,  and  declamations  quite 
popular  at  the  schoolhouses  for  miles  around.  Will 
had  brought  his  violin  and  played  often,  greatly  to 
the  entertainment  of  the  family.  I bought  a cheap 
violin  and  for  some  time  tried  faithfully  to  learn  to 
play  a simple  melody,  but  my  effort  was  a failure.  I 
finally  traded  the  instrument  for  my  first  watch. 


WILL  CLARK,  BROTHER  WALTER,  AND  MYSELF 


CHAPTER  II 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 

Self-reliance  and  industry  will  overcome  all  obstacles. 

It  was  not  until  I attended  the  summer  school 
taught  by  Miss  Stiles  at  the  Dillavou  schoolhouse  at 
Horse  Shoe  Bend,  while  boarding  with  Mr.  Powers, 
that  I found  the  way  to  learn  and  began  to  take  a 
greater  interest  in  my  lessons. 

Then  for  several  winters  I attended  the  Occum- 
paugh  school,  three  miles  from  our  farm.  Morris 
Kimball  was  the  teacher,  and  under  his  excellent 
direction  I made  good  progress.  During  the  winters 
of  my  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  years  I attended 
the  high  school  at  Glidden.  C.  I.  Hinman  was  the 
teacher,  and  from  him  I learned  not  only  how  to 
study  but  how  to  teach.  At  the  beginning  of  a 
term  of  school  he  was  very  severe  and  insisted  on 
prompt  obedience  to  every  command  and  strict  ob- 
servance of  every  rule.  At  first  he  was  disliked,  but 
later,  when  his  pupils  realized  the  great  progress 
they  were  making  in  their  work,  they  all  respected 
him  greatly,  and  before  the  end  of  the  school  term 
he  was  popular  with  every  one. 

While  attending  the  Glidden  school  I worked  for 
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my  board.  I built  the  fires  at  4 a.  m.  at  the  Thur- 
man Hotel,  went  to  the  early  morning  train  for  cus- 
tomers, and  waited  on  the  tables.  Living  in  town 
made  farm  life  more  dull  than  ever.  In  the  spring 
of  1873  I applied  for  a certificate  to  teach  school  and, 
to  my  surprise,  it  was  granted.  I secured  the  Wine 
school,  ten  miles  south  of  Glidden  on  the  Middle 
Coon  River,  at  thirty  dollars  a month.  My  first 
term  began  the  day  I was  eighteen  years  old,  and 
I had  forty-two  scholars.  By  following  the  example 
of  Mr.  Hinman,  I succeeded  so  well  that  a celebra- 
tion and  picnic  was  held  on  the  last  day  of  the  term, 
and  I was  invited  to  teach  the  school  again  the  fol- 
lowing summer. 

Until  this  time  I had  never  earned  more  than  the 
ordinary  wages  of  a farm-hand.  When  I received 
my  salary  for  the  first  month  (the  most  money  I had 
ever  had  at  one  time),  it  seemed  so  wonderful  that 
at  recess  I often  went  behind  the  schoolhouse  and 
counted  the  bills  over  for  sheer  pleasure  and  to  make 
sure  that  none  had  been  lost. 

The  next  winter  I again  attended  school  at  Glid- 
den, and  the  following  summer  again  taught  the 
Wine  school.  I was  made  very  proud  and  happy 
when  Mr.  Beers,  the  county  superintendent,  visited 
my  school  and  spoke  of  it  as  one  of  the  best  in  the 
county.  His  words  of  encouragement,  and  later  a 
strong  written  recommendation  from  him,  embold- 
ened me  to  apply  that  fall  for  the  position  of  principal 
of  the  town  school  at  Arcadia. 
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MR.  BEERS’S  RECOMMENDATION 


To  any  School  Officer  in  Carroll  Co.,  la. 

THIS  IS  TO  CERTIFY  that,  while  in  office,  I 
visited  the  school  taught  by  Gurdon  Wattles,  and 
that  I found  him  teaching  one  of  the  best  schools  in 
the  county. 

I therefore  recommend  him  to  any  Officer  who 
may  wish  to  employ  a good  teacher. 

Isaac  A.  Beers. 

Ex.  Co.  SupT. 

Carroll,  la..  Sept.  7th,  1874. 


But  my  age  was  against  me,  and  while  I was  not 
given  the  town  school,  I was  asked  to  teach  a six 
months’  term  in  Washington  Township  at  forty 
dollars  per  month.  I accepted  this  position,  be- 
ginning the  term  in  October.  The  school  was  in  a 
German  settlement,  and  as  nearly  all  the  scholars 
were  of  German  parentage,  I soon  learned  to  speak 
German  sufficiently  well  for  ordinary  conversation. 
I attended  the  neighborhood  parties  and  learned  to 
waltz  with  the  hop  step  of  the  Germans,  a habit 
which  remained  with  me  for  many  years. 

I had  plenty  of  time  that  winter  to  think  and  plan 
for  the  future.  On  looking  over  an  old  diary  kept 
at  that  time  I find  this  entry: 

‘‘Resolved  this  day  to  become  a lawyer.” 

Early  in  life  I had  promised  mother  I would  some 
day  recover  the  family  fortune;  I scarcely  expected 
at  that  time  to  do  both. 
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Soon  after  my  school  closed,  my  brother  Mason 
died  with  what  at  that  time  was  known  as  consump- 
tion. He  was  a senior  at  the  Iowa  State  College  and 
had  been  my  confidant  and  example.  His  letters 
were  full  of  good  advice;  his  ambitions  were  the 
same  as  mine;  he  was  thoughtful,  studious,  and 
deeply  religious.  His  untimely  death  made  a deep 
impression  upon  my  mind.  Two  years  later  my 
oldest  sister,  Phoebe  Elizabeth,  died  of  the  same 
disease.  My  mother  was  almost  broken-hearted,  and 
our  family  life  was  never  again  the  same. 

During  the  winter  1875-76  I taught  a three- 
months  term,  at  thirty-five  dollars  a month,  in  Jasper 
Township,  five  miles  from  our  farm;  I boarded  at 
home,  and  rode  horseback  each  morning  and  evening 
to  and  from  school.  I saved  every  cent  of  my  wages 
that  winter,  as  I was  seriously  considering  entering 
college  in  the  spring,  although  I had  not  fully  de- 
cided to  do  so. 

That  winter  Edwin  L.  King  came  from  the  Iowa 
State  College  to  teach  the  Glidden  school.  He,  with 
my  brother  and  myself,  helped  to  organize  and  con- 
duct successfully  a literary  society  at  the  Dixon 
schoolhouse.  My  association  with  him  had  much  to 
do  with  my  determination  to  go  to  college.  My  two 
brothers  had  both  attended  the  college  at  Ames,  and 
I had  visited  them  once  at  the  commencement  sea- 
son and  was  much  impressed.  Mr.  King  urged  me 
to  go,  and  Leslie  M.  Shaw,*  who  came  to  our  house 

* Afterward  became  governor  of  Iowa,  and  secretary  of  treasury  of  the 
United  States. 
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to  sell  fruit-trees  that  winter,  added  his  strong  argu- 
ments, and  I was  persuaded. 

Knowing  what  a struggle  my  father  had  to  send 
my  older  brothers  away  to  school  and  college,  I 
was  not  surprised  when  he  called  me  into  the  parlor 
the  day  before  I was  to  leave  (which  was  a few  days 
before  becoming  of  age)  and  told  me  he  did  not  see 
how  he  could  help  me  through  college. 

I promptly  replied:  ‘‘Under  no  circumstances  will 
I accept  help  from  any  one.  I am  going  as  far  as  I 
can  in  the  world  on  my  own  resources.  When  these 
are  exhausted  I will  stop.’’ 

This  declaration  of  independence  has  governed  my 
course  through  life  and  has  been  the  foundation  of 
whatever  measure  of  success  I have  attained. 

I started  for  the  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames  in 
April,  1876.  At  that  time  its  sessions  were  from 
spring  until  fall,  with  a short  vacation  in  July  and 
a long  vacation  from  November  until  April.  The 
students  were  permitted  to  work  a certain  number  of 
hours  each  day  on  the  farm,  or  in  the  shops,  or  in  the 
dairy,  at  ten  cents  per  hour,  in  part  payment  for 
their  board  and  room.  The  first  thing  I did  on  ar- 
rival at  the  college  was  to  look  for  work.  Helping 
to  build  a walk  from  the  main  building  to  the  chemi- 
cal laboratory  was  my  first  job. 

I secured  a room  on  the  top  floor  of  the  college 
building  with  L.  L.  Manwaring  as  my  roommate. 
Soon  Professor  McAfee,  to  whom  I had  applied, 
gave  me  the  detail  of  cleaning  and  caring  for  the 
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tools  used  by  the  boys  who  worked  on  the  farm.  I 
put  in  my  time  from  7 until  ii  a.  m.  each  day  and 
earned  forty  cents  a day.  To  this  income  I added 
by  working  on  the  farm  Saturday  afternoons.  Dur- 
ing the  second  term  I increased  it  still  more  by  build- 
ing the  fires  in  the  kitchen  ranges  at  4 a.  m.,  for  which 
I received  twenty-five  cents  per  day.  At  the  end  of 
the  school  year  I had  paid  all  my  expenses  and  had 
about  twenty  dollars  left.  My  total  personal  out- 
lay that  summer  was  just  five  dollars  and  twenty-five 
cents — five  dollars  for  a coat,  and  twenty-five  cents 
which  my  friend  E.  L.  King  had  spent  for  a comb  I 
had  asked  him  to  buy  for  me  one  Saturday  after- 
noon while  I was  busy  at  work  on  the  farm.  I had 
broken  my  comb,  my  single  toilet  article,  and  I 
worried  for  a week  over  King’s  extravagance  in 
spending  so  much  of  my  money  for  a new  one. 

That  first  year  at  college,  bringing  new  scenes, and 
new  companions,  was  the  most  important  year  in 
my  life.  I was  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  bright, 
intelligent  boys  and  girls.  I met  them  each  day  in 
classes,  in  the  chapel,  and  in  the  dining-hall.  In 
those  days,  and  I believe  it  is  still  so,  students  were 
measured  at  that  college  by  what  they  did  in  the 
classroom  rather  than  by  the  clothes  they  wore.  My 
unusual  name  began  soon  to  attract  attention;  before 
long  a friendly  rivalry  for  first  honors  in  the  class 
had  eliminated  all  but  Carrie  Carter  and  myself. 
The  final  test  came  at  the  end  of  the  second  term,  in 
the  last  examination  in  plain  geometry.  She  re- 
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ceived  400,  a perfect  mark  for  the  term;  I received 
399.  She  won. 

Among  members  of  the  literary  societies  those 
days  there  was  great  strife  for  recruits  from  the 
ranks  of  the  most  promising  freshmen.  On  the  ad- 
vice of  my  brothers  and  my  friend  and  sponsor,  Mr. 
King,  I joined  the  Crescent  Society.  Soon  after  I 
was  chosen  leader  on  the  negative  side  to  debate  the 
question:  ‘"Resolved,  that  Roman  Catholicism  is  not 
compatible  with  free  institutions.’’ 

The  leader  on  the  affirmative  side,  a senior,  had 
made  some  rather  vague  statements  in  his  opening 
argument  which  I took  the  opportunity  to  correct. 
In  closing  he  criticised  me  severely,  and  spoke  scorn- 
fully of  the  presumption  of  a young  man  fresh 
from  the  rural  districts  undertaking  to  correct  a 
senior.  In  turn,  I paraphrased  the  speech  of  Ed- 
mund Burke  in  his  famous  reply  to  Sir  Walpole: 
“The  crime  of  being  young  I shall  attempt  neither 
to  palliate  nor  deny,  but  live  in  hopes  that  my  folly 
may  cease  with  my  youth  and  that  I may  not  be 
among  those  who  are  ignorant  in  spite  of  experience.” 

Just  before  the  close  of  the  debate  a young  red- 
headed stranger,  Peter  Mitchell  by  name,  arose  from 
the  audience  and  asked  if  he  might  say  a few  words. 
Receiving  permission,  he  at  once  took  the  floor.  His 
opening  words  were  as  follows:  “I  am  an  Irishman. 
I am  a Catholic.  It  makes  my  blood  boil  to  hear 
my  religion  maligned.”  He  then  delivered  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  and  learned  addresses  I have  ever 
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heard  on  the  subject.  Needless  to  say,  our  side 
won. 

I joined  the  Delta  Tau  Delta  fraternity  and, 
despite  my  poverty,  I had  the  best  time  I had  ever 
known.  A new  world  peopled  with  the  best  youth 
whom  I had  ever  met  was  spread  before  me.  My 
future  outlook  was  changed  and  I was  very  happy. 

Five  congenial  boys  and  an  equal  number  of  girls 
had  taken  a table  together  in  the  dining-hall,  and 
the  fun  and  good-fellowship  we  experienced  welded 
friendships  which  have  lasted  through  life.  During 
the  second  term  of  the  freshman  year  the  following 
were  those  who  sat  at  our  table:  Carrie  Daniels,  a 
girl  of  fine  Christian  character;  Belle  Shannon,  full 
of  sympathy  and  good  humor;  Nellie  Lane,  the  pet 
of  the  table;  Clara  Kellogg,  the  dry  wit;  and  Jennie 
Leete,  who  inspired  the  confidence  and  love  of  all. 
Then  there  was  jolly  Johnny  Noble,  smiling  Jim 
Waugh,  joking  Frank  Lee,  sedate  James  Hyde,  and 
myself.  We  became  like  brothers  and  sisters.  Only 
recently  I destroyed  hundreds  of  friendly  letters  re- 
ceived from  them  during  vacations. 

On  Saturday  afternoons  the  boys  were  permitted 
to  walk  on  the  campus  from  five  until  six-thirty  with 
gids  of  their  choice.  This  was  called  ‘‘special.^’ 
Many  of  the  freshmen  girls  were  chosen  by  the  upper 
classmen  for  ‘‘specials,’’  and  the  freshmen  boys  were 
compelled  to  take  what  was  left  or  walk  alone.  It 
thus  happened  that  our  table  girls  had  other  “spe- 
cials,” much  to  our  discomfiture,  but  we  took  full 
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advantage  of  the  daily  association  in  classes  and  at 
meals;  in  after  years  several  of  our  girls  became 
wives  of  classmates. 

The  end  of  the  school  year  found  me  a lonesome 
lad  going  back  to  the  farm  to  resume  teaching  at 
our  home  district  school.  I lived  at  home  and,  to 
pay  for  my  board,  did  chores  and  chopped  the 
summer’s  supply  of  fire-wood.  By  careful  economy 
I saved  nearly  all  my  wages  and  returned  to  college 
in  the  spring. 

The  sophomore  year  passed  much  as  the  freshman 
year  had  done.  All  the  time  I could  spare  I worked 
at  any  job  I could  get.  I secured  the  ice  detail.  I 
arose  each  morning  at  four  and  took  large  pieces  of 
ice  from  the  ice-house,  cut  them  into  proper  size, 
washed  them,  then  put  them  in  a hod,  which  I carried 
on  my  shoulder  up  to  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  floors  of  the  main  building;  each  day 
I filled  the  drinking-tanks  with  water  and  ice.  For 
this  service  I received  forty  cents  per  day.  That 
year  I had  not  only  enough  money  for  necessities 
but  was  able  to  buy  a few  books,  which  I took  home 
for  reading  during  the  winter  evenings. 

I taught  the  Dixon  school  that  winter  and  rode 
horseback  to  and  from  the  schoolhouse,  four  miles 
from  the  farm.  I did  not  feel  well,  having  frequent 
pains  in  my  lungs.  The  doctors  warned  me  that  I 
must  guard  against  colds  and  avoid  the  night  air.  I 
was  none  the  less  determined  to  return  to  college, 
at  least  for  my  junior  year.  Then,  too,  I had  been 
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elected  the  delegate  to  represent  the  Iowa  colleges  at 
the  Interstate  Oratorical  Contest  in  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, the  following  June.  This  was  a great  honor, 
not  before  conferred  on  a sophomore.  I went  back 
to  school  in  April  and  attended  the  contest  in  June, 
and  delivered  my  Junior  Exhibition  oration  at  the 
close  of  the  first  term  in  July.  The  oration  was 
favorably  received.  A bouquet  of  flowers  was  pre- 
sented, and  I felt  all  the  pride  of  an  accomplished 
orator. 

Shortly  after  my  return  home  our  principal  county 
paper  published  the  following  notice  regarding  my 
effort : 

A DESERVED  COMPLIMENT 
"^Mr.  Gurdon  Wattles  of  this  county  recently  de- 
livered an  oration  at  the  Junior  Exhibition  at  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  College.*  A correspondent  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register,  in  reporting  the  exercises 
speaks  of  Mr.  Wattles’s  address  as  follows: 

“'Mr.  Gurdon  Wattles  of  Carroll  County,  with 
“Science”  as  his  theme,  begins  by  tracing  the  early 
history  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  shows 
how  the  impulse  then  given  to  things  gave  rise  to 
our  present  national  advancement.  A great  revolu- 
tion of  thought  then  took  place,  the  darkness  of 
the  middle  ages  gave  way,  and  new  modes  of  think- 
ing were,  under  the  influence  of  scientific  spirit, 
coming  in.  The  advancements  in  various  directions, 
due  to  science,  are  well  put  by  the  earnest  speaker. 


* Name  afterward  changed  to  Iowa  State  College. 
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Mr.  Wattles  possesses  a magnificent  voice  and  an 
excellent  manner.  Throughout  the  whole  oration 
he  had  the  most  perfect  command  of  himself,  and 
as  he  pronounced,  in  the  choicest  words  and  in 
measured  tones,  a grand  eulogy  upon  science,  he 
fairly  carried  the  house  away  with  him.  It  will  be 
hard  for  anyone  to  eclipse  him.’^^  (Carroll  Herald, 
July  17,  1878.)  . 

No  one  will  ever  know  how  proud  this  first  public 
mention  of  my  name  made  me,  the  more  so  when  I 
saw  the  tears  in  my  mother’s  eyes  as  she  read  it. 

About  this  time  my  lungs  began  to  bleed  and  I 
was  told  by  a leading  physician  that  I had  consump- 
tion and  probably  would  not  live  more  than  two 
years.  Thus  ended  my  college  training.  I deter- 
mined to  build  up  my  health  and,  if  possible,  ward 
off  the  threatened  disease. 

I had  always  maintained  that  ‘'where  there  is  a 
will  there  is  a way.”  I willed  not  to  die.  I knew  the 
dangers  of  the  dread  disease  of  which  my  brother 
and  sister  had  died.  At  that  time  it  was  little  under- 
stood by  the  doctors.  Partly  by  accident  and 
partly  by  design,  I adopted  the  treatment  since  then 
generally  accepted  as  the  best.  My  brother  Walter 
and  I planned  a camping  tour  of  several  months. 
We  set  out  with  some  old  horses  for  South  Dakota 
and  lived  and  slept  in  our  canvas-covered  wagon. 
We  cooked  and  ate  all  our  meals  in  the  open  air,  and 
when  we  returned  home,  having  in  the  meantime 
exchanged  our  horses  for  oxen,  we  were  brown  and 
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hearty.  This  trip  marked  the  beginning  of  my  full 
recovery.  By  deep-breathing  exercises  in  the  open 
air,  which  I kept  up  two  or  three  hours  daily  for 
over  two  years,  I enlarged  my  chest  much  above 
normal  and  completely  checked  the  disease. 

While  absent  I had  been  elected  principal  of  the 
Glidden  schools  at  a salary  of  fifty  dollars  per  month, 
the  largest  salary  I had  ever  received.  It  seemed 
almost  too  good  to  be  true.  The  school  was  opened 
in  October  and  closed  the  following  June.  I had 
three  teachers  under  me  and  taught  only  the  ad- 
vanced scholars.  The  year  passed  smoothly,  and  I 
was  re-elected.  Some  of  my  admiring  friends  pro- 
posed my  name  for  county  superintendent  of  schools. 
Mr.  Bean,  the  incumbent,  was  unpopular,  but  he  was 
a candidate  for  renomination  by  the  Republican 
convention.  The  first  contest  was  at  the  caucus  in 
Glidden,  the  home  of  both  Mr.  Bean  and  myself. 
I had  declared  that  the  result  of  this  contest  would 
determine  whether  or  not  I would  permit  my  name 
to  go  before  the  convention.  The  efforts  of  the 
young  men  who  had  sponsored  my  cause  proved 
irresistible;  my  delegates  were  elected,  and  I was 
nominated  at  the  county  convention. 

Mr.  Bean,  disgruntled,  announced  that  he  would 
run  as  an  independent  candidate.  As  the  margin  be- 
tween the  Republicans  and  Democrats  was  very 
close  in  the  county,  it  seemed  certain  that  Bean 
would  poll  enough  votes  to  defeat  me  and  elect  Mr. 
Martin,  the  Democratic  candidate.  To  add  to  my 
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difficulties,  the  Glidden  school  board  decided  they 
could  not  wait  until  after  election  for  my  acceptance, 
and  chose  another  principal.  These  complications 
worried  me  greatly.  I realized  I was  in  the  battle  of 
my  life,  and  I bent  every  energy  to  win. 

I canvassed  the  voters  of  the  county  almost  to  a 
man.  For  weeks  I worked  day  and  night.  The  re- 
sult was  close,  but  I was  elected  by  a safe  majority 
and  tasted  the  hard-won  fruits  of  victory.  I think 
this  contest  and  its  successful  outcome  had  a great 
influence  on  my  life.  I had  discovered  that  no  mat- 
ter how  dark  the  prospect,  great  obstacles  might  be 
overcome  by  great  effort. 

Among  the  young  men  responsible  for  my  nomina- 
tion and  election,  to  a large  extent,  was  Doctor 
George  L.  Sherman,  a dentist  at  Glidden.  During 
the  winter  before  he  had  been  my  roommate,  and  we 
had  slept  together  on  a folding  lounge.  He  went 
with  me  to  the  county-seat  the  night  of  the  election, 
and  we  remained  up  all  night  while  the  returns  were 
coming  in.  His  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds  when 
the  record  from  the  last  township  gave  me  the  num- 
ber of  votes  necessary  to  insure  my  election. 

I went  home  at  once  to  tell  my  mother  of  the  vic- 
tory I had  won,  and  her  smile  of  approval  was  the 
best  reward  I could  wish  to  receive.  Mother  was 
my  best  friend  and  my  only  confidant.  She  had 
listened  with  rapt  attention  to  the  Fourth  of  July 
oration  I delivered  at  the  Glidden  celebration  that 
summer  and  had  made  just  one  comment:  ‘H  knew 
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you  could  do  it  well,  but  did  not  expect  as  good  as 
this/'  Her  pride  in  the  achievements  of  her  chil- 
dren made  the  last  years  of  her  life  very  happy,  and 
they  left  nothing  undone  by  which  they  could  add  to 
her  comfort. 

I went  back  to  Ames  that  fall  to  see  my  class 
graduate.  Notwithstanding  the  laurels  I had  won,  I 
must  confess  to  a feeling  of  sadness  when  my  class- 
mates received  their  diplomas.  I swallowed  hard 
and  fast  for  a moment.  Then  I resolved  that  I would 
come  back  to  the  college  some  day  and  receive  a di- 
ploma, too.  Little  did  I dream  that  twenty-seven 
years  later  this  same  college  would  confer  upon  me 
for  ‘‘worthy  achievements"  the  honorary  degree  of 
Master  of  Philosophy;  but  such  was  what  the  future 
held  in  store.  In  recognition  of  this  honor  I estab- 
lished later  the  “Wattles  Loan  Fund"  by  placing  in 
the  hands  of  Professor  E.  W.  Stanton,  as  trustee, 
eight  thousand  dollars  to  be  loaned  to  worthy  stu- 
dents who  could  not  complete  their  courses  on  their 
own  resources.  At  Professor  Stanton's  death  this 
fund  was  transferred  to  the  governing  board  of  the 
college,  unconditionally.  Hundreds  of  students  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  borrow  from 
this  fund,  and  but  little,  if  any,  of  the  principal  has 
not  been  repaid. 

Some  years  afterward,  while  visiting  the  college, 
I was  asked  by  the  president  to  tell  the  students  what, 
of  all  I had  learned  in  school,  had  been  the  most  use- 
ful to  me  in  my  career.  My  response  was:  “Nothing 
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I learned  from  books  has  been  as  helpful  to  me  as 
the  lessons  of  economy,  frugality,  industry,  and  self- 
reliance  I was  obliged  to  learn  and  practise  while  in 
college,  for  these  have  been  the  foundation  of  all  my 
success  in  the  business  world.” 


CHAPTER  III 


BUSINESS  CAREER 

To  deserve  success,  every  agreement  must  be  kept 
inviolate. 

After  serving  as  county  superintendent  of  schools 
for  two  years,  much  to  my  disappointment  I was  de- 
feated for  re-election.  At  the  time  I thought  that 
my  future  was  ruined.  I felt  disgraced  and  humili- 
ated. But  I realized  soon  that  the  Fates  had  done 
me  a great  favor  in  taking  me  out  of  the  petty  office 
in  which  I might  have  wasted  many  of  my  best 
years,  only  to  be  thrown  out  on  the  world  when  dis- 
qualified for  other  work. 

I decided  to  take  up  at  once  the  profession  which 
I had  long  before  chosen.  While  completing  my 
legal  studies  I accepted  employment  of  A.  H.  An- 
drews & Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  for  six  months  sold 
school  furniture.  I then  entered  the  law  office  of 
Thomas  F.  Barbee,  at  Carroll,  Iowa,  and  soon  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  For  several  months  I tried 
cases  in  the  courts,  acted  as  justice  of  the  peace, 
made  farm  loans,  wrote  insurance,  and  kept  the 
office  books. 

Banks 

One  day  Mr.  Barbee  announced  that  he  had 
decided  to  organize  a bank,  as  more  money  could  be 
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made  in  banking  in  a new  country  than  in  any  other 
business  or  profession.  He  concluded  his  announce- 
ment by  offering  me  a partnership  in  the  enterprise, 
agreeing  to  loan  me  the  money  I needed  to  take  a 
one-third  interest.  The  other  partner  selected  was 
O.  A.  Kentner,  a merchant.  After  careful  consid- 
eration I decided  to  accept  the  offer  and,  as  cashier, 
I opened  the  Farmers  Bank  of  Carroll  in  a real- 
estate  office  which  we  had  rented  as  temporary 
quarters.  I had  had  no  previous  experience  in  bank- 
ing, but  as  customers  came  in  I inaugurated  a sys- 
tem of  accounting,  and  at  the  beginning  did  all  the 
work  from  janitor  to  president.  As  my  partners 
could  not  come  into  the  bank  for  some  time,  I 
secured  the  services  of  a young  German  boy,  Henry 
Lohmann,  to  run  errands  and  to  help  me  in  trans- 
actions with  our  German  customers. 

In  those  early  days  (1882)  Carroll  County  was 
sparsely  settled,  but  Germans  from  eastern  Iowa, 
Illinois,  and  direct  from  Europe,  were  coming  in 
great  numbers.  Though  many  could  not  speak 
English,  all  were  frugal  and  honest.  They  bought 
land  immediately  on  arrival  (usually  from  the  Iowa 
Land  Company)  at  about  ten  dollars  per  acre  on  ten 
equal  annual  payments.  This  company  owned  all 
the  lands  granted  by  the  government  to  the  railroad, 
and  Mr.  Guthrie,  its  agent,  kept  his  office  in  our 
bank.  We  frequently  loaned  these  Germans  the 
money  to  make  the  first  payment  on  their  land.  It 
was  always  repaid.  By  hard  work  and  economy 
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whole  townships  were  in  a short  time  turned  into 
rich  productive  farms.  Schools  and  churches  were 
built  and  prosperous  communities  established. 

During  this  period  of  growth  and  development  the 
Farmers  Bank  prospered  beyond  our  fondest  hopes. 
Before  long  Mr.  Kentner  and  I purchased  the  inter- 
est of  Mr.  Barbee  and  moved  the  bank  into  more 
commodious  quarters. 

In  those  days  private  banks  did  many  kinds  of 
business.  They  bought  and  sold  land,  made  farm 
loans,  wrote  insurance,  and  often  purchased  and 
sold  grain  and  live  stock.  By  a fortunate  business 
connection  at  Rochester,  New  Hampshire,  I helped 
to  organize  the  Rochester  Loan  & Banking  Com- 
pany, and  through  it  found  a market  for  farm  loans 
and  other  securities.  This  connection  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  in  my  business  career. 
Sumner  Wallace,  the  son  of  E.  G.  Wallace,  one  of 
the  most  wealthy  and  respected  citizens  of  New 
England,  had  but  a short  time  before  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  College,  and  had  come  home  am- 
bitious to  make  a name  and  fortune  for  himself. 
He  had  felt  the  restraining  influence  of  the  New 
England  atmosphere,  and  had  already  formed  some 
business  connections  with  Western  men.  From  the 
very  beginning  we  were  congenial  friends,  and  dur- 
ing all  the  years  of  my  business  career  I was  sus- 
tained with  the  knowledge  of  his  strength  of  charac- 
ter, and  by  his  good,  sound  business  advice,  as  well 
as  by  his  friendship.  It  was  in  the  dark  days  of 
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trial  that  his  forceful  character  was  most  helpful. 
He  was  honest  and  able,  and  had  behind  him  the 
influence  of  a name  that  stood  for  the  highest  busi- 
ness integrity  in  his  native  state. 

The  business  of  the  Farmers  Bank  grew  to  such 
proportions  that  it  often  made  one  hundred  per  cent 
per  annum  on  its  capital  of  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
In  1887  we  decided  to  reorganize  as  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Carroll,  and  to  separate  the  farm 
loan  and  other  business  from  the  banking  depart- 
ment. Soon  thereafter  Sumner  Wallace  purchased 
Mr.  Kentner’s  stock  in  the  First  National  Bank,  and 
I became  the  president.  The  business  increased 
until  from  the  smallest  our  bank  became  the  largest 
in  the  city. 

The  banking  business  was  so  profitable  that  Mr. 
Wallace  and  I decided  to  purchase  or  establish  a 
system  of  banks  in  prosperous  communities  in  Iowa 
and  Nebraska.  Within  a short  time  we  had  ac- 
quired a controlling  interest  in  sixteen  banks.  I was 
in  great  need  of  an  assistant  in  the  management  of 
my  rapidly  increasing  affairs.  John  McHugh,  a 
young  man  living  in  Canada,  was  recommended,  and 
I employed  him  at  fifty  dollars  per  month.  Although 
he  had  had  no  banking  experience,  he  developed  rap- 
idly and  soon  became  a very  efficient  banker.  He 
married  Mary  E.  Leete,  a sister  of  my  first  wife.  Af- 
ter working  for  me  a few  years,  he  went  into  a small 
bank  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  as  assistant  cashier.  He 
was  promoted  rapidly,  and  by  successive  steps  he  be- 
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came,  finally,  the  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Sioux  City.  From  there  he  went  to  New 
York  City  as  first  vice-president  of  the  Mechanics 
and  Metals  National  Bank,  and  has  since  become 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  bankers  of  the  United 
States. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  a central  bank  was 
needed  to  complete  our  organization.  In  the  spring 
of  1892  we  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Union  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Omaha,  and  in  April  of  that  year  I 
moved  to  that  city,  to  take  the  position  of  first  vice- 
president.  This  step  was  a turning-point  in  my  life. 
Although  at  first  presenting  many  difficulties  and 
trials,  in  the  end  it  opened  the  more  extensive  field 
for  my  operations  which  was  necessary  for  a larger 
measure  of  success. 

Before  leaving  Carroll  the  business  men  of  the  city 
tendered  me  a farewell  banquet  at  the  Burke  Hotel. 
After  many  complimentary  speeches  I was  presented 
with  an  engraved  silver  water-service.  It  was  a great 
pleasure  to  know  that  I had  won  the  respect  and 
good-will  of  even  my  competitors  in  business,  and  I 
was  made  to  realize  how  much  happiness  can  be  given 
by  kind  expressions  of  appreciation  of  worthy  efforts. 
I learned  by  this  and  similar  experiences  that  it  is 
better  to  bestow  bouquets  upon  the  living  than  upon 
the  dead. 

Just  as  all  of  our  plans  seemed  to  be  working  suc- 
cessfully the  panic  of  1893  came  upon  us.  One  bank 
would  have  been  quite  enough  to  care  for  during  the 
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next  five  years  of  financial  failures  and  depression, 
but  sixteen  were  far  too  many;  I saw  at  once  the 
weakness  of  our  organization.  It  was  united  as  by  a 
chain.  If  one  link  should  break,  the  entire  system 
must  fall.  My  partner,  Mr.  Wallace,  fought  nobly 
with  me  during  those  years  of  trial.  I remember  one 
occasion  when  we  met  in  New  York  City  to  borrow, 
if  possible,  some  money  to  tide  our  banks  over.  Our 
principal  correspondent  bank  there  refused  to  do  any- 
thing to  help  us,  and  one  of  its  leading  directors  told 
us  to  go  home  and,  if  necessary,  close  our  banks;  that 
there  was  no  disgrace  in  failure  in  such  times.  I 
scorned  his  suggestion,  and  told  him  and  his  associ- 
ates that  we  would  never  allow  one  of  our  banks  to 
close  its  doors  as  long  as  a dollar  of  our  private  for- 
tunes remained.  An  old  gentleman  on  the  board  fol- 
lowed us  out  of  the  room  and,  placing  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder,  said:  ‘‘Young  man,  you  are  made  of  the 
right  stuff.  I personally  will  loan  you  fifty  thousand 
dollars  on  your  open  note.^’  We  could  not  accept  his 
generous  offer,  but  his  words  gave  us  new  courage. 

We  called  on  A.  B.  Hepburn,  then  president  of  the 
Third  National  Bank  of  New  York,  with  whom  we 
had  had  some  correspondence  but  whom  I had  never 
before  met.  He  was  from  New  England  and  knew 
of  the  high  standing  of  the  Wallace  family.  He  was 
willing  to  take  our  account,  and  agreed  to  loan  us,  if 
necessary,  up  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  For- 
tunately, we  did  not  need  to  use  that  much,  as  the 
clouds  soon  began  to  break  and  conditions  to  im- 
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prove.  His  action  at  a critical  time  taught  me  this 
valuable  lesson  in  banking:  the  time  to  get  and 
hold  good  accounts  is  when  times  are  hard,  and  when 
it  takes  courage  and  vision  to  help  a good  man  or  cor- 
poration through  a troublous  period.  In  all  the  years 
which  have  followed,  every  bank  in  which  I have  had 
an  interest  or  which  I could  influence  has  kept  its 
New  York  account  with  Mr.  Hepburn’s  bank. 

Having  seen  the  dangers  of  a chain  of  banks,  we 
sold  our  country  banks  as  soon  as  possible,  and  re- 
tained only  our  interest  in  the  Rochester  Loan  & 
Banking  Company  and  the  Union  National  Bank  of 
Omaha.  In  1905,  having  become  president  of  the 
Union  National  Bank,  I agreed  to  a consolidation 
with  the  Commercial  National  and  the  United  States 
National  under  the  name  of  the  latter,  and  we  moved 
into  the  building  of  the  Commercial  National  at  the 
corner  of  i6th  and  Farnam  Streets,  at  that  time  the 
business  center  of  Omaha.  Milton  T.  Barlow  was 
elected  president,  I was  made  first  vice-president,  and 
Victor  B.  Caldwell  second  vice-president.  With  Mr. 
Caldwell  I had  the  most  agreeable  business  asso- 
ciation of  my  life.  He  was  a born  banker  and  a 
leader  of  men.  Under  the  new  organization  the  bank 
grew  and  prospered.  In  due  time  we  elected  Mr. 
Caldwell  president,  erected  a new  bank  building,  and 
organized  the  United  States  Trust  Company  and  a 
savings-bank  department.  To  our  great  loss,  and  to 
the  loss  of  the  city  and  State,  Mr.  Caldwell  died  at 
the  zenith  of  his  career.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
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was  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  best-equipped  bankers 
in  the  State  and  was  much  beloved  by  his  associates 
and  hosts  of  friends. 

After  Mr.  Caldwell’s  death,  which  occurred  on  De- 
cember 26,  1915,  M.  T.  Barlow  was  again  elected 
president  and  I was  made  chairman  of  the  board. 
Mr.  Caldwell  was  sorely  missed,  and  the  bank’s  af- 
fairs did  not  run  very  smoothly  during  the  two  years 
following,  until  John  L.  Kennedy  was  elected  presi- 
dent. By  his  tact  and  honest,  straightforward  meth- 
ods he  restored  harmony  among  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  bank  in  all  its  departments,  and  again 
it  started  forward.  At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
year  after  the  consolidation  the  dividends  paid  in  cash 
and  stock  and  the  increase  in  value  of  the  original 
stock  showed  an  average  annual  return  to  the  share- 
holders of  twenty-two  and  one-half  per  cent  for  the 
period. 

Street  Railway 

When  I went  to  Omaha,  in  1892, 1 owned  a number 
of  farms  in  Iowa.  As  I found  the  returns  from  ren- 
tals uncertain,  I gradually  sold  these  lands  and  care- 
fully studied  how  to  invest  the  proceeds.  I took  op- 
tions on  some  of  the  well-located  business  properties 
in  Omaha,  notably  the  Board  of  Trade  Building  and 
lot  at  1 6th  and  Farnam  Streets.  Although  values 
were  ridiculously  low  in  those  years,  1896  to  1900,  I 
decided  finally  to  buy  stock  in  the  Omaha  Street 
Railway  Company,  then  selling  at  thirty  dollars  per 
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share,  on  the  theory  that  it  would  partake  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  growth  of  the  city  in  every  direction,  while 
real  estate  might  not  prove  to  be  in  growing  sections. 
This  decision  was  erroneous.  Real-estate  invest- 
ments in  well-selected  locations  in  Omaha  proved 
much  more  profitable  than  investment  in  Street  Rail- 
way stock.  For  example:  investments  in  frontage 
along  Farnam  Street  from  i6th  to  24th  Streets  in- 
creased from  five  hundred  per  cent  to  one  thousand 
per  cent  from  1900  to  1920,  and  in  the  interval  re- 
turned large  rentals.  In  the  popular  mind  the  own- 
ers of  this  real  estate  were  respectable  and  praise- 
worthy citizens,  while  the  owners  of  public-service 
corporation  securities  were  under  constant  attack, 
and  money  made  by  the  increase  of  value  of  such  se- 
curities was  considered  ‘‘tainted.” 

But  having  purchased  nearly  five  thousand  shares 
of  Omaha  Street  Railway  stock,  and  having  taken  a 
place  on  the  directory,  I determined  to  see  it  through. 
I assisted  Frank  Murphy  and  other  directors  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  company,  which  was  effected  in 
1902;  this  reorganization  was  necessary  in  order  to 
provide  funds  to  rehabilitate  the  property  and  to 
acquire,  under  long  lease,  the  property  of  the  Omaha 
& Council  Bluffs  Railway  & Bridge  Company.  Short- 
ly after  the  reorganization  Mr.  Murphy  died  sud- 
denly in  New  York  City. 

Of  all  men  with  whom  I have  been  actively  asso- 
ciated in  business  I believe  that  Frank  Murphy  was 
the  ablest.  He  was  a human  business  machine  that 
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performed  its  functions  with  precision  and  despatch. 
Never  perturbed  nor  excited,  he  accepted  every  dis- 
quieting situation  or  problem  and  calmly  considered 
the  best  solution.  His  judgment  was  formed  after 
carefully  considering  the  suggestions  of  his  associates 
and  was  seldom  wrong.  He  was  a tower  of  strength 
under  trying  ordeals,  and  I learned  more  valuable 
business  lessons  from  him  than  from  any  other  man. 

I was  urged  to  accept  the  presidency  at  that  time, 
but  we  prevailed  upon  Guy  C.  Barton  to  take  the 
place,  notwithstanding  his  ill  health,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I was  to  become  vice-president  and  to 
perform  the  duties  of  president  during  his  incapacity. 
His  condition  grew  worse  gradually,  and  in  January, 
1908,  I was  elected  president  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Barton  was  a companionable  man  of  good 
business  judgment.  He  was  always  cheerful  and  his 
smile  made  many  board  meetings  pleasant  under  try- 
ing conditions.  He  often  declared  that  his  success  in 
business  had  been  made  by  good  partners.  His  ge- 
nial manner  had  much  to  do  with  securing  and  retain- 
ing good  men  as  associates.  From  him  I learned  that 
“a  pleasant  smile  takes  one  a long  way  in  this  world.” 

After  Mr.  Murphy’s  death,  his  nephew,  Frank  T. 
Hamilton,  was  made  a director  and  later  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Street  Railway  Company.  Upon  his 
shoulders  and  mine  fell  many  heavy  burdens.  Two 
and  one-half  millions,  par  value,  of  underlying  bonds 
on  the  property  matured  May  i,  1914.  Two  years 
before  that  date  we  began  negotiations  for  the  sale 
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of  Other  bonds  to  retire  them,  and  were  able  to  com- 
plete the  transaction  on  very  satisfactory  terms. 
During  the  time  I was  president  of  the  company  we 
sold  more  than  eight  million  dollars,  par  value,  of 
bonds,  and  the  street-railway  property  was  prac- 
tically rebuilt.  A modern  power-plant  was  con- 
structed, uniform  cars  for  the  entire  system  were  built 
or  purchased,  a repair  plant,  in  which  cars  were  re- 
paired and  built,  was  erected,  and  all  the  large  di- 
vision car-houses,  except  two,  were  constructed. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  my  administra- 
tion I maintained  that  the  way  to  secure  public  ap- 
proval is  to  deserve  it,  and  while  there  were  always 
those  who  were  ready  to  throw  stones,  I believe  that 
the  Omaha  & Council  Bluffs  Street  Railway  secured 
and  held  the  good-will  of  a vast  majority  of  its  pa- 
trons. To  R.  A.  Luessler,  who  came  to  us  at  the 
time  the  company  was  reorganized,  is  due  a large 
share  of  the  credit  for  rebuilding  the  property  and 
reorganizing  its  departments;  as  secretary,  superin- 
tendent of  transportation,  assistant  general  manager, 
and  general  manager,  he  was  progressive  and  efficient 
in  all  his  work.  The  services  of  W.  A.  Smith  have 
been  invaluable.  For  over  fifty  years,  with  faithful 
and  honest  purpose  and  with  fidelity  to  his  associates, 
he  has  served  in  almost  every  capacity,  from  driver 
of  a horse-car  to  president  of  the  company. 

The  relations  between  the  company  and  its  men 
had  always  been  pleasant  and  satisfactory  until  1902, 
when  a union  was  organized  by  a travelling  delegate. 
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From  that  time  there  was  strife  and  discontent. 
When  the  union  was  organized  but  fifteen  men  joined, 
and  they  were  promptly  suspended  from  the  service 
of  the  company.  They  asked  for  and  were  granted 
a hearing  before  the  board.  When  they  appeared  at 
the  appointed  time  they  were  accompanied  by  the 
organizer,  Mr.  Wilson.  He  was  permitted  to  explain 
the  purposes  of  the  union,  which,  as  he  stated,  were 
for  the  mutual  good  of  the  men  and  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  company.  He  stated  that 
the  union  did  not  seek  and  would  not  ask  for  a closed 
shop,  that  our  company  would  not  be  asked  to  deal 
with  its  union  men  in  any  way  different  than  with 
its  non-union  men,  and  that  no  special  contract  with  the 
union  would  be  asked  or  required^  either  at  that  time  or 
in  the  future.  On  the  strength  of  this  statement  the 
discharged  men  were  reinstated  and  the  union  was 
permitted  to  continue. 

From  that  day  our  troubles  with  the  men  were  al- 
most continuous,  due  to  a large  extent  to  efforts  to 
break  the  agreement  and  to  compel  the  company  to 
enter  into  a written  contract  with  the  union,  which 
would  force  a closed  shop.  Not  long  after  the  union 
was  organized  a committee  of  our  oldest  and  best 
employees  waited  on  the  president  of  the  company  to 
inquire  if  he  intended  to  make  a contract  with  the 
union  employees,  which  would  compel  all  employees 
either  to  join  the  union  or  to  quit  the  service.  They 
were  positively  assured  that  the  company  at  no  time 
would  contract  with  a part  of  its  employees;  that  there 
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was  an  agreement  that  it  would  not  be  asked  to  con- 
tract with  the  union,  and  at  no  time  would  it  place 
the  services  of  its  old  and  faithful  non-union  men  in 
jeopardy. 

To  keep  this  promise  and  to  compel  the  union  to 
keep  the  agreement  of  its  organizer  has  been  the  di- 
rect cause  of  two  strikes  and  continual  controversy 
for  many  years,  and  it  has  cost  the  company  large 
sums  of  money  and  great  effort.  During  the  strike 
of  1909,  at  the  request  of  the  union  officials  two  well- 
known  ministers  of  the  gospel  called  on  me  to  urge 
the  concessions  demanded  by  the  union.  I explained 
the  promise  I had  made  to  the  old  employees,  that  we 
would  not  sign  an  agreement  with  the  union,  and 
asked  them  if  they  thought  I would  be  justified  in 
breaking  that  promise.  They  said  they  thought  I 
would.  I told  them  my  religion  would  not  permit 
me  to  do  it;  that  I was  not  a member  of  any  church, 
but  that  one  of  the  principal  tenets  of  my  creed  was 
to  keep  all  agreements  inviolate. 

I have  been  asked  many  times  what  were  my  objec- 
tions to  unions.  I can  say  truthfully  that  I have 
none,  provided  their  affairs  are  conducted  in  a lawful 
manner.  Self-government  cannot  survive  unless  free- 
dom and  equality  are  maintained.  The  man  who 
works  with  his  hands  has  no  more  right  to  break  the 
law  than  the  man  who  works  with  his  brain.  To 
maintain  freedom  in  this  country,  the  man  who  does 
not  belong  to  a union  must  be  protected  in  his  right 
to  work  under  conditions  satisfactory  to  himself  and 
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his  employer.  When  any  organization  claims  rights 
superior  to  the  government  I am  opposed  to  it,  re- 
gardless of  its  name  or  business. 

I am  not  opposed  to  collective  bargaining,  if  both 
parties  to  the  bargain  are  equally  bound.  But  my 
experience  with  the  Street  Railway  Union  was  unsat- 
isfactory in  this  regard.  The  company  kept  its  agree- 
ment; the  union  did  not.  It  accepted  the  increase  of 
wages  granted  by  the  War  Labor  Board,  then  vio- 
lated its  written  agreement  and  called  a strike. 

I do  not  believe  that  unions  should  exist  nor  strikes 
be  tolerated  in  those  industries  where  the  great  inno- 
cent public  is  concerned,  in  military  or  postal  service, 
or  in  companies  operating  public  utilities  upon  which 
communities  depend  for  transportation  and  other  ne- 
cessities. In  these  days  of  enlightened  civilization 
some  other  way  should  be  found  to  settle  disputes 
between  public-service  corporations  and  their  em- 
ployees than  by  strikes  which  involve  the  innocent 
public. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  recite  the  details  of  those 
labor  controversies  in  which  I was  a participant  for 
many  years.  The  story  of  the  first  great  conflict  in 
1909  is  told  in  a brief  history  of  the  strike  published 
by  me  soon  after  its  close.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
though  this  strike  continued  for  about  three  months, 
cars  were  operated  every  day,  no  compromise  was 
made,  and  the  strikers  were  defeated.  The  union 
was  destroyed,  and  only  non-union  men  were  em- 
ployed for  about  ten  years  which  followed. 
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During  the  war  with  Germany  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  get  men  to  operate  the  cars,  and  a large 
number  of  so-called  “floaters’"  were  employed.  Dis- 
regarding their  written  agreement  not  to  join  a union 
while  in  our  employment,  a union  was  organized  and 
a strike  was  threatened.  To  avoid  trouble  the  com- 
pany and  the  union  entered  into  a written  agreement 
with  the  War  Labor  Board  to  abide  by  its  arbitration 
during  the  war  and  for  six  months  thereafter.  Very 
soon,  however,  in  violation  of  this  agreement,  a strike 
was  ordered  to  compel  the  company  to  grant  an  in- 
crease of  wages  and  a signed  contract  with  the  union. 
After  eight  days  of  idleness  and  guard  duty,  during 
which  time  no  cars  were  operated,  the  strike  was 
called  off  by  the  union,  with  no  concessions  from  the 
company,  except  a stipulation  that  the  complaints  of 
the  men  should  be  heard  by  the  War  Labor  Board  at 
an  early  date. 

Soon  thereafter  Messrs.  Taft  and  Manley,  of  the 
War  Labor  Board,  came  to  Omaha,  and  for  two  days 
heard  patiently  the  complaints  of  the  union  men. 
Their  decision  was  that  the  strike  was  in  violation  of 
the  agreement  under  which  the  men  had  received  a 
large  increase  of  wages,  and  that  there  was  no  merit 
in  their  so-called  grievances;  with  a few  small  con- 
cessions to  the  men  the  case  was  dismissed. 

Weary  of  controversy  and  strife,  not  only  with  the 
employees  but  with  political  bodies  seeking  to  make 
capital  by  attacking  public-service  corporations,  I 
resigned  the  presidency  of  the  company  in  1919  and 
accepted  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  board. 


Railroads 

While  my  principal  business  in  life  has  been  bank- 
ing and  street-railroading,  I have  been  financially  in- 
terested in  many  other  fields.  For  years  I have  held 
standard  railroad  corporation  stocks  as  an  invest- 
ment. In  1905  I was  elected  a director  of  the  Mason 
City  & Fort  Dodge  Railroad.  More  by  accident  than 
design,  as  will  be  explained  later,  I became  interested 
in  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad,  and  in  Octo- 
ber, 1914,  I was  elected  one  of  its  directors,  and  have 
served  as  such  since  that  date.  I have  enjoyed  my 
associations  in  this  service,  and  especially  with  the 
presidents  of  the  companies,  A.  B.  Stickney  and  S.  M. 
Felton.  Mr.  Stickney  was  a man  of  vision  and  cour- 
age. He  looked  into  the  future  with  confidence  and 
hope.  He  built  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad. 
It  was  his  life’s  work.  Mr.  Felton  was  thoroughly 
schooled  in  the  operation  of  railroads,  and  was  far  too 
big  for  the  presidency  of  a small  railroad  like  the 
Great  Western. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  which 
I attended  I was  introduced  to  my  associates  by  an 
old  friend,  E.  C.  Finkbine.  He  had  just  started  in 
the  lumber  business  at  Carroll,  Iowa,  when  I com- 
menced my  banking  career.  The  Green  Bay  Lum- 
ber Company,  of  which  he  was  the  president  and 
principal  owner,  soon  afterward  moved  its  offices 
from  Carroll  to  Des  Moines,  and  later  I removed  to 
Omaha;  after  thirty  years  we  had  met  again  as  co- 
directors of  a railroad. 
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To  illustrate  what  good  business  men  we  two  were, 
he  told  the  board  members  of  the  exchange  with  me 
of  his  residence  in  Carroll  for  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  land  in  Crawford  County,  Iowa,  and 
that  a few  days  after  the  transaction  was  closed  one 
of  those  busybodies  who  inhabit  all  small  towns  had 
told  him  the  land  had  cost  me  only  five  dollars  per 
acre,  whereas  in  the  exchange  I had  valued  it  at  fif- 
teen dollars  per  acre.  He  said  he  waited  a year  or 
two  and  then  sold  the  farm  to  a German  for  eighteen 
dollars  per  acre,  and  had  never  ceased  to  congratulate 
himself  on  ‘‘getting  even  with  Wattles,’’  until  a short 
time  previous  it  came  to  his  notice  that  the  German 
had  sold  this  same  land  for  three  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  per  acre. 


Land 

The  rapid  increase  of  population  and  the  rich,  pro- 
ductive soil  of  western  Iowa  and  eastern  Nebraska 
have  made  investments  in  farm  lands  in  those  States 
extremely  profitable. 

My  first  speculation  was  in  land.  Out  of  my  sav- 
ings in  teaching  school  I had  made  the  first  payment 
on  eighty  acres  of  land  adjoining  my  father’s  farm. 
Afterward  I added  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  to 
this  purchase.  The  land  cost  less  than  ten  dollars  an 
acre,  and  I sold  it  all  later  for  twenty-five  dollars  per 
acre.  No  one  who  has  not  tasted  poverty  can  appre- 
ciate the  joy  of  accumulating  wealth  by  increment 
of  values.  With  all  my  surplus  funds  I bought  land 
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first  in  Iowa,  then  in  Nebraska,  and  later  in  South 
Dakota  and  Idaho.  The  increase  of  value  in  many 
thousand  acres  of  these  lands  has  brought  more 
wealth  to  my  estate  than  any  other  source. 

While  I had  owned  a large  amount  of  land  at  differ- 
ent times,  I had  never  held  land  as  a permanent  in- 
vestment until  I bought  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment about  six  thousand  acres  in  a body  in 
Lyman  County,  South  Dakota.  Later,  as  opportu- 
nity occurred,  I bought  and  leased  adjoining  lands 
until  I had  accumulated  about  ten  thousand  acres, 
which  I decided  to  develop  into  a ranch  and  hold  for 
at  least  a period  of  years.  This  property  is  known 
as  the  ‘‘Trident  Ranch.""  It  has  been  improved  by 
building  houses,  barns,  sheds,  granaries,  etc.;  by  fenc- 
ing the  pastureland  (about  six  thousand  acres)  and 
by  watering  it  with  three  artesian  wells.  About  two 
thousand  acres  have  been  brought  under  cultivation 
and  about  two  thousand  acres  left  in  meadows  for 
hay.  Fifteen  hundred  cattle,  one  hundred  horses, 
and  one  thousand  hogs  can  be  kept  on  the  ranch. 
While  its  operation  has  not  been  especially  profitable, 
the  property  will  become  very  valuable  in  time.  I 
have  felt  more  pride  in  its  possession  than  in  any 
other  of  my  property  investments. 

During  my  business  career  I have  seen  the  trackless 
prairies  of  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota  trans- 
formed into  rich  and  productive  farms.  I have  seen 
the  railroads  bring  their  blessings  by  giving  value  to 
the  products  of  these  farms.  Towns  and  cities  have 
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come  into  existence  as  by  magic.  Schools  and  col- 
leges have  been  built,  and  now  over  good  roads  auto- 
mobiles carry  daily  the  bounties  of  civilization  to  the 
very  doors  of  the  pioneers  who  have  transformed  the 
wilderness  of  the  West  into  a paradise.  These  pio- 
neers, who  came  from  Eastern  States  or  foreign  coun- 
tries with  empty  hands,  and  suffered  for  a time  the 
privations  incident  to  the  settlement  of  a new  coun- 
try, are  now  in  most  cases  rich  and  independent. 
They  have  seen  their  lands  increase  in  value;  in  some 
cases  from  one  dollar  per  acre  to  three  hundred  dol- 
lars per  acre.  They  have  lived  amid  scenes  of  growth 
and  have  experienced  the  pleasure  of  achievement. 
Their  rewards  have  more  than  compensated  their  sac- 
rifices. 

Having  witnessed  all  these  transformations  I have 
concluded  that  investments  in  good  land  in  the  grow- 
ing sections  of  the  West  are  both  safe  and  profitable. 


CHAPTER  IV 
PUBLIC  SERVICE 


All  men  owe  loyalty  and  service  to  their  country  and 
State 

Realizing  the  obligation  of  loyalty  and  service 
which  all  men  owe  to  their  country  and  State,  and 
having  no  desire  to  enter  politics  as  a candidate  for 
office,  I early  sought  opportunities  to  serve  the  public 
in  other  ways.  When  I moved  to  Omaha  in  1892  I 
left  a community  in  which  I had  lived  from  boyhood 
and  was  known  to  nearly  every  resident  in  the  county. 
The  experience  of  being  a stranger  in  a strange  city 
was  not  pleasant,  and  I sought  every  available  means 
to  make  acquaintances  and  friends  and  to  serve  the 
people  of  my  new  home.  I joined  the  Commercial 
Club,  the  Omaha  Club,  and  other  public  organiza- 
tions, and  was  placed  on  committees  that  enabled  me 
to  gratify  my  desire  for  public  service. 

Trans-Mississippi  and  International  Exposition 

The  disasters  of  the  panic  of  1893  and  the  business 
depression  which  followed  left  Omaha  in  a deplorable 
condition.  Business  men  were  discouraged;  their 
financial  losses  had  been  great,  and  crop  failures  for 
two  successive  years  throughout  the  State  made  the 
outlook  very  dark.  It  was  during  these  dismal  years 
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that  some  were  courageous  enough  to  propose  an  ex- 
position of  the  products  of  the  States  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  At  a meeting  of  the  Trans-Missis- 
sippi Congress,  convened  in  Omaha  in  November, 
1895,  William  J.  Bryan  was  induced  to  sponsor  a reso- 
lution favoring  such  an  exposition  to  be  held  in 
Omaha  in  1898,  and  the  resolution  was  passed  by 
unanimous  vote.  At  a preliminary  meeting  at  the 
Commercial  Club  shortly  afterward  a temporary 
organization  was  effected,  and  I was  chosen  a mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors.  A few  days  later  offi- 
cers were  elected,  and  I was  made  president  of  the 
Trans-Mississippi  and  International  Exposition  Cor- 
poration. 

It  quickly  became  evident  that  we  had  undertaken 
a Herculean  task  at  a time  when  it  seemed  absolutely 
impossible  to  secure  the  necessary  money  for  its  com- 
pletion. Many  leading  business  men  of  Omaha  de- 
clared it  sheer  folly  to  attempt  it.  Several  predicted 
the  utter  collapse  of  the  scheme,  and  asserted  that  it 
was  being  foisted  onto  the  community  by  unknown 
and  inexperienced  men.  But  obstacles  are  needed  to 
incite  effort,  and  very  soon  the  men  behind  the  move- 
ment, working  as  though  inspired,  were  making 
noticeable  progress. 

Iowa,  by  action  of  its  legislature,  was  the  first  State 
to  indorse  the  exposition  and  make  an  initial  appro- 
priation for  participation.  Soon  after  the  United 
States  Congress  gave  its  approval,  and  appropriated 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a building  and  a 
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government  exhibit.  By  this  time  the  people  of 
Omaha  began  to  realize  that  an  obligation  had  been 
assumed,  and  that  failure  would  reflect  discredit  upon 
the  city.  Committees  were  formed,  and  for  some 
time  solicitation  for  subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  the 
exposition  corporation  were  carried  on  systematically, 
with  moderate  success. 

In  September,  1896,  when  the  subscriptions  of 
stock  reached  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  the  board  of  directors  was  increased  to  fifty 
members,  as  provided  by  the  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion. Permanent  officers  were  then  elected,  and  I 
was  again  chosen  president.  I had  outlined  a plan 
of  organization  providing  for  an  executive  committee 
of  seven  members,  each  to  serve  as  chairman  of  a de- 
partment. This  plan  was  adopted,  and  the  commit- 
tee was  constituted  as  follows:  Ways  and  means,  Z.  T. 
Lindsey;  publicity,  Edward  Rosewater;  promotion, 
G.  M.  Hitchcock;  exhibits,  E.  E.  Bruce;  concessions, 
A.  L.  Reed;  grounds  and  buildings,  F.  P.  Kirkendall; 
transportation,  W.  N.  Babcock;  and  John  A.  Wake- 
field, secretary.  The  president  was  ex-officio  a mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  and  in  full  charge  of 
the  daily  programme,  the  entertainment  of  distin- 
guished visitors,  and  in  general  charge  of  the  affairs 
of  the  corporation. 

From  the  start  it  was  plain  to  us  all  that  the  great- 
est possible  economy  must  be  exercised.  The  busi- 
ness men  and  corporations  of  the  city  were  still  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  the  panic  and  depression  and 
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could  not  subscribe  large  amounts  to  a public  enter- 
prise. Every  official  of  the  exposition  company 
worked  without  salary,  and  economy  was  the  watch- 
word in  every  department.  Delegations  of  distin- 
guished men  who  came  to  arrange  for  participation 
of  their  States  were  taken  to  the  grounds  in  the 
street-cars.  No  banquets  or  entertainments  were 
given.  Every  estimate  of  expenditure  was  carefully 
scrutinized  and  cut  down,  if  possible,  for  by  such 
means  only  would  we  be  able  to  build  the  required 
buildings  and  prepare  the  grounds  out  of  the  meager 
funds  at  our  disposal. 

Fortunately  for  us,  it  was  at  a time  when  the  best 
talent  of  the  country  could  be  secured  practically  on 
our  own  terms.  I blush  for  shame  when  I recall  em- 
ploying such  men  as  Luther  Stieringer,  of  New  York 
(one  of  the  most  eminent  electricians  in  the  United 
States),  at  one  hundred  dollars  per  month,  to  super- 
vise the  installation  of  our  lighting  plant.  But  he 
was  interested  in  trying  out  for  the  first  time  a sys- 
tem of  incandescent  illumination  of  buildings  in  open 
air,  and  the  great  success  of  his  experiment  was  to 
him  sufficient  compensation  for  his  efforts.  Rudolph 
Ulrich  was  employed  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
per  month  as  landscape  architect,  and  by  his  magic 
skill  made  trees  and  shrubs  grow  almost  in  a night. 
By  a private  understanding  with  Mr.  Thomas  R. 
Kimball,  of  the  firm  of  Walker  & Kimball,  architects- 
in-chief,  the  cost  of  every  building  was  kept  below 
the  estimate.  Notwithstanding  the  urgent  demands 
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was  interested  m try.nii  out  for  the  first  time  a sys- 
tem of  incandescent  illumination  of  buildings  in  open 
air,  and  the  great  success  of  his  experiment  was  to 
[lim  suthaent  compensation  for  his  eitorts.  Rudolph 
Ulrich  w as  employed  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
per  month  as  landscape  architect,  r.id  by  his  magic 
skill  made  trees  and  shrubs  grow  .d;  •lost  in  a night. 
By  a private  understanding  wirt;  Sjy  Thomas  R. 
Kimball,  of  the  firm  of  Walker  k K : fd,  architects- 

in-chief,  the  cost  of  every  buildinu  ^ - kept  below 
the  estimate.  Notwithstanding  the  argent  demands 
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from  some  members  of  the  executive  committee  that 
we  build  larger  and  spend  more  in  adornment,  the 
task  was  accomplished;  the  buildings  were  completed 
and,  without  a day’s  delay,  the  gates  were  thrown 
open  on  a scene  of  beauty  and  grandeur  seldom 
equalled.  The  Trans-Mississippi  and  International 
Exposition  was  not  large  in  comparison  with  others, 
but  for  harmony  in  arrangement,  artistic  design,  and 
comprehensive  completeness  in  every  detail  it  was  a 
gem  of  rare  beauty  which  brought  words  of  apprecia- 
tion and  praise  from  every  visitor. 

I can  give  here  but  a hasty  review  of  my  activities 
in  the  promotion,  construction,  and  the  five  months’ 
continuance  of  the  exposition.  To  secure  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  different  States  and  of  the  United 
States  Government,  in  company  with  other  officers 
of  the  exposition,  I visited  many  capitals  and  pre- 
sented the  advantages  of  the  enterprise  before  legis- 
latures, governors,  congressional  committees,  and 
public  bodies.  As  a result  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment erected  a magnificent  building  in  which  an 
interesting  exhibit  illustrating  the  functions  of  the 
government  was  maintained,  and  assembled  an  In- 
dian Congress  at  which  representatives  of  all  our  ex- 
isting aboriginal  tribes  were  encamped.  Thirty-one 
States  made  exhibits  and  many  of  them  erected  build- 
ings. Displays  by  private  exhibitors  from  all  over 
the  world  filled  the  buildings  to  overflowing  with  rare 
and  instructive  articles  of  art,  commerce,  and  prod- 
ucts of  the  soil,  all  of  which  were  viewed  by  thou- 
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sands  who  could  never  have  seen  them  but  for  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  this  exposition. 

Plans  were  made  for  special  celebrations  on  State 
days  and  on  many  other  occasions,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  public  interest  in  the  exposition  during  the 
five  months  that  its  gates  were  to  remain  open.  Pub- 
lic exercises  were  held  on  these  occasions  in  the  audi- 
torium or  on  the  plaza,  and  it  was  my  duty  to  preside 
and  address  most  of  the  meetings.  Prominent  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  visited  and  took  part  in 
the  functions  of  the  exposition.  Governors,  senators, 
congressmen,  distinguished  editors,  foreign  diplomats, 
and  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  were  among  our 
distinguished  visitors. 

President  McKinley  and  his  cabinet  and  many  rep- 
resentatives of  foreign  countries  came  in  two  special 
trains  from  Washington  to  join  in  our  “Peace  Jubi- 
lee’"— in  celebration  of  our  victory  in  the  war  with 
Spain.  At  the  beginning  of  that  war  it  seemed  cer- 
tain the  exposition  was  foredoomed  to  failure,  but  it 
was  demonstrated  that  our  country  could  win  a war 
with  a dying  monarchy  and  hold  a successful  exposi- 
tion of  the  arts  of  peace  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Each  victory,  as  it  occurred  on  land  and  sea,  was 
celebrated  on  the  exposition  grounds,  and  when,  on 
July  4,  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  Cervera’s 
fleet  and  the  capture  of  Santiago  came  over  the  wires, 
enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds.  With  the  President  as 
our  guest  and  the  great  throngs  assembled  to  take 
part  with  him  in  the  Peace  Jubilee  celebration,  the 
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capstone  of  unqualified  success  was  placed  upon  our 
enterprise. 

As  president  of  the  exposition  it  was  my  pleasant 
duty  to  introduce  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  vast  audience  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
that  assembled  on  the  plaza  to  see  and  hear  him.  At 
the  close  of  the  exercises  he  graciously  complimented 
my  simple  part  in  the  programme,  and  as  a souvenir 
of  the  occasion  handed  to  me  the  original  manuscript 
of  the  speech  which  he  had  read.  As  he  was  leaving 
Omaha  he  said  to  me:  ‘‘My  entertainment  here  has 
been  most  royal.  My  day  in  Omaha  will  be  counted 
the  best  time  I have  had  since  I became  President.’" 
He  urgently  invited  me  to  call  on  him  when  next 
I came  to  Washington,  which  I did,  and  secured 
his  autograph  inscription  of  the  small  volume  in 
which  I had  had  his  speech  bound.  He  wrote  as 
follows : 

“With  delightful  memories  of  my  visit  at  the 

Omaha  Exposition.  xxt  tv/t 

^ William  McKinley. 

Feb.  1st,  1899.” 

The  exposition  ended  on  October  31,  1898.  It  had 
been  a great  success  in  every  way.  Financially  it 
had  ample  resources  at  the  close  to  pay  all  its  just 
debts  and  to  return  one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar 
to  every  stockholder.  Unfortunately,  some  expen- 
sive pending  litigation  left  available  only  sufficient 
funds  for  a dividend  of  ninety-two  and  one-half  per 
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cent,  which  record,  however,  has  never  been  equalled 
by  any  other  exposition  of  any  magnitude  in  the  coun- 
try. The  exquisite  setting  of  the  grounds  and  the 
artistic  lines  of  the  buildings,  the  completeness  and 
attractive  arrangement  of  the  exhibits,  and  the  supe- 
rior musical  and  literary  entertainments  brought  un- 
stinted compliments  from  all  sides.  To  the  people  of 
Omaha  the  exposition  had  been  a double  blessing.  It 
had  brought  back  prosperity,  but  more  far-reaching 
yet,  it  had  at  the  same  time  lifted  our  business  men 
out  of  the  ‘‘slough  of  despond”  by  giving  them  new 
vision  and  hope  and  courage,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
hours  of  entertainment. 

The  closing  exercises  were  held  in  celebration  of 
Omaha  Day.  It  was  a day  of  great  rejoicing.  The 
mayor  of  the  city  had  issued  a proclamation  reciting 
the  great  benefits  the  exposition  had  conferred  on  the 
city  and  had  declared  a holiday.  At  the  appointed 
hour  the  auditorium  was  packed,  and  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  was  shown  as  the  officers  made  their  re- 
ports, especially  at  my  announcement  that  the  stock- 
holders would  probably  receive  a dividend  of  one 
hundred  per  cent. 

Public  and  private  banquets  were  tendered  the  offi- 
cers, gold  medals  and  other  mementoes  of  apprecia- 
tive recognition  were  presented  to  them,  resolutions 
praising  their  work  were  passed  by  civic  organiza- 
tions, and  expressions  of  unbounded  satisfaction  were 
heard  on  every  hand. 
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Ak-Sar-Ben 

Some  years  before  the  exposition,  while  I was  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Commer- 
cial Club  of  Omaha,  a delegation  was  sent  to  New 
Orleans  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  inaugurating 
a spectacular  exhibition  in  Omaha  each  autumn  to 
attract  and  entertain  visitors.  Out  of  this  movement 
grew  the  Ak-Sar-Ben  (‘‘Nebraska’^  spelled  back- 
ward), which  has  proven  a great  success  and  has 
drawn  to  our  city  many  thousand  visitors  annually. 

I became  a member  of  the  first  organization  and 
have  witnessed  nearly  every  year  since  the  amusing 
initiations  at  the  “Den,"’  where,  along  with  other 
tired  business  men,  I have  laughed  my  troubles 
away. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  exposition  I was 
elected  a member  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Knights  of  Ak-Sar-Ben  and  made  president  of  the 
board.  I held  this  position  for  three  years,  during 
which  period  I was  chosen  king,  an  honor  bestowed 
annually  upon  some  representative  citizen,  who  thus 
becomes  the  central  figure  of  the  coronation  at  the 
grand  court  ball.  The  Ak-Sar-Ben  has  perhaps  done 
more  to  advertise  Omaha  than  any  other  single  instru- 
mentality. The  weekly  initiations  at  the  “Den” 
have  amused  and  entertained  thousands  of  members 
and  guests  each  year.  The  speeches  following  the 
initiations  have  been  generally  of  a high  order,  and 
the  spirit  of  good-will  which  has  always  prevailed 
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has  left  a favorable  impression  on  thousands  of 
strangers  within  our  gates. 

The  annual  spectacular  parades  have  been  of  the 
same  high  standard  as  the  Mardi  Gras  and  the  Veiled 
Prophets,  upon  which  they  were  originally  modelled, 
but  which  they  have  often  excelled.  Each  autumn 
they  have  furnished  the  people  of  Omaha  and  sur- 
rounding territory  the  opportunity  for  a week’s  vaca- 
tion and  entertainment,  while  the  coronation  ball 
has  enabled  our  country  cousins  to  rub  elbows  with 
the  best  society  of  the  metropolis.  On  a visit  to 
Omaha,  during  the  exposition.  Honorable  Chauncey 
M.  Depew  attended  the  coronation  ball  at  the  “ Den,” 
and  while  there  said  to  me : ‘‘  I have  seen  many  bril- 
liant scenes  in  our  own  and  foreign  countries,  but  no 
function  of  this  kind  more  brilliant  than  this.” 

Grain  Exchange 

In  1903  the  Chicago  Western  Railroad  was  built 
into  Omaha.  At  a luncheon  tendered  by  the  Commer- 
cial Club  to  A.  B.  Stickney,  its  president,  he  described 
the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  the  city  by  the 
establishment  of  a grain-market.  With  prophetic 
vision  he  pictured  advantages  to  the  producers  of 
grain  tributary  to  this  market  and  the  great  impetus 
such  a market,  with  its  elevators  and  mills,  would 
give  to  the  business  of  Omaha.  I was  so  impressed 
by  Mr.  Stickney’s  address  that  I proposed  that  we 
proceed  at  once  to  organize  the  Omaha  Grain  Ex- 
change, and  I asked  the  business  men  present  for 
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immediate  subscriptions  for  membership.  The  re- 
sponses were  generous;  within  a short  time  the 
Omaha  Grain  Exchange  was  organized  with  two 
hundred  members,  and  opened  its  doors  for  active 
business  on  February  i,  1904. 

I was  elected  president,  and  the  board  of  directors 
was  made  up  of  a majority  of  business  men  who  had 
no  direct  interest  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  grain. 
The  inauguration  of  a grain-market  in  Omaha  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  railroads  entering  the  city 
(except  the  Great  Western),  and  also  by  many  of  the 
men  engaged  in  the  grain  business  in  Omaha  and 
throughout  Nebraska.  The  railroads  had  enjoyed 
the  long  haul  from  points  of  origin  through  or  around 
Omaha  to  Chicago  or  other  distant  markets.  The 
dealers  had  enjoyed  rebates  and  other  favors  from  the 
railroads  which  they  were  loath  to  relinquish.  The 
situation  became  so  bad  that  in  1906  the  Nebraska 
Grain  Dealers’  Association  was  dissolved  through  an 
action  brought  by  the  State  of  Nebraska  alleging  an 
unlawful  combination  in  restraint  of  trade.  To  im- 
prove existing  conditions  the  Omaha  Grain  Exchange 
entered  the  contest  against  powerful  interests  and 
fought  its  way  to  success. 

When  the  exchange  opened  for  business  I an- 
nounced that  it  would  seek  by  honest  means  to  cor- 
rect existing  evils  and  to  establish  in  Omaha  an  hon- 
est market  for  grain,  and  I called  upon  all  dealers  to 
conduct  their  business  in  harmony  with  this  purpose. 
The  fight  began  by  refusal  of  the  railroads  entering 
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Omaha  from  the  West  to  make  the  sum  of  the  local 
rate  to  Omaha  and  from  Omaha  to  Chicago  equal  to 
the  through  rate.  Mr.  Stickney  rendered  invaluable 
aid  in  this  fight  on  which  the  life  of  the  grain-market 
in  Omaha  depended.  He  announced  at  once  that  the 
Great  Western  would  make  its  rate  from  Omaha  to 
Chicago  the  balance  of  the  through  rate,  after  deduct- 
ing the  local  rate  from  point  of  shipment  to  Omaha. 
He  proceeded  to  cut  the  rate  on  grain  from  Omaha 
to  Chicago  until  at  one  time  that  rate  was  reduced 
to  one  and  one-half  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  A 
suit  was  instituted  against  one  of  the  railroads  for 
discrimination  against  the  Omaha  market.  By  these 
means  a victory  was  soon  won  and  the  exchange  was 
granted  the  rates  contended.  The  grain  dealers  real- 
ized the  advantages  of  a home  market  and  came  to 
its  support,  but  for  six  years,  while  I remained  presi- 
dent, the  control  of  the  exchange  was  retained  by  the 
disinterested  business  men  who  served  on  the  board 
of  directors  until  opposition  had  disappeared  and  its 
benefits  were  recognized  by  all. 

I have  been  asked  more  than  once  what,  of  my  pub- 
lic service,  I considered  the  greatest  value.  I answer 
without  hesitation:  “The  establishment  of  the  Omaha 
Grain  Exchange.”  By  furnishing  a home  market  for 
grain  produced  in  its  territory,  and  eliminating  the 
waste  in  shipping  to  distant  markets  out  of  the  direct 
line  of  the  best  ultimate  market,  and  by  introducing 
and  maintaining  honest  competition,  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  the  Omaha  Grain  Exchange  since  its 
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ot  directors  until  opposition  had  disappeared  and  its 
bendits  were  recognized  by  all. 

I have  been  asked  more  than  once  what,  of  my  pub- 
lic service,  I considered  the  greatest  value.  I answer 
wirhfn;t  hesitation:  ‘‘The  establishment  of  the  Omaha 
Grain  Exchange.’’  By  furriishim>  ; home  market  for 
grain  produced  in  its  territory,  eliminating  the 
waste  in  shipping  to  distant  maikeo  ,•  of  i nc  direct 
line  of  the  best  ultimate  market,  ai  ' o '^rvoducing 
and  maintaining  honest  competitioi^  « , he  demon- 
strated that  the  Omaha  Grain  FxdP  fgc  since  its 
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organization  has  saved  the  producers  of  Nebraska  at 
least  five  million  dollars  per  annum.  The  business 
men  who  bought  memberships  at  five  hundred  dol- 
lars each,  solely  to  start  the  market,  have  gradually 
sold  to  grain  dealers  at  from  one  hundred  to  one 
thousand  per  cent  profit.  Many  large  elevators  and 
some  mills  have  been  constructed,  hundreds  of  deal- 
ers from  other  cities  have  come  here  to  do  business, 
while  the  business  of  our  banks  has  been  greatly 
increased. 

Louisiana-Purchase  Exposition 

The  Nebraska  legislature  in  1903-4  appropriated 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars  and  authorized  the  gov- 
ernor to  appoint  a commission  to  expend  this  sum  in 
making  an  exhibit  of  Nebraska’s  resources  at  the 
Louisiana-Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis  in  1904. 
Governor  John  H.  Mickey  named  Charles  H.  Morrill, 
of  Lincoln,  Peter  Jansen,  of  Beatrice,  Judge  Matt 
Miller,  of  David  City,  and  myself  as  the  commission, 
of  which  I was  made  chairman.  Mr.  Morrill  soon 
resigned  on  account  of  ill  health,  leaving  the  remain- 
ing members  in  charge  of  the  work.  The  principal 
railroad  corporations  in  Nebraska  supplemented  the 
State’s  appropriation  by  a voluntary  subscription  of 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  making  a total  sum  of 
seventy  thousand  dollars  available  for  the  exhibit. 

At  an  early  meeting  of  the  commission  it  was  de- 
cided that  we  would  not  attempt  to  erect  and  main- 
tain a State  building  on  the  grounds,  but  would  en- 
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deavor  to  make  our  exhibit  an  attractive  feature  of 
the  exposition.  On  my  recommendation  we  decided 
to  illustrate  the  principal  industries  of  the  State  by 
motion-pictures.  Until  that  time  little  had  been 
done  in  advertising  with  motion-pictures,  and  our 
project  was  the  first,  so  far  as  I know,  to  enter  this 
field.  Selig  & Company,  of  Chicago,  were  employed, 
and  they  sent  operators  to  Nebraska  who,  under  our 
direction,  visited  farms,  ranches,  stock-yards,  pack- 
ing plants,  factories,  pageants,  and  county  and  State 
fairs,  and  pictured  all  the  principal  business  activities 
of  the  State. 

Our  commission  procured  a large  space  on  the  cen- 
ter aisle  of  the  Agricultural  Hall,  on  which  we  erected 
a small  theater,  leaving  ample  room  for  our  regular 
exhibit  of  Nebraska  products.  The  motion-picture 
films  were  grouped  into  nine  parts,  each  illustrating 
one  particular  subject.  The  film  devoted  to  farming 
showed  the  processes  of  preparing  the  ground  in  the 
spring,  planting  the  grain,  and  its  cultivation,  har- 
vesting, threshing,  and  marketing.  Haying  scenes 
were  shown.  The  film  portraying  ranching  showed 
the  branding,  round-up,  lassoing,  dipping,  herding, 
and  the  marketing  of  ranch  cattle.  Scenes  at  the 
stock-yards  and  packing  plants,  where  the  animals 
were  converted,  finally,  into  food  products,  com- 
pleted this  series.  Other  industries  of  the  State  were 
treated  in  like  manner.  The  nine  different  subjects 
were  so  arranged  that  each  exhibition  would  take 
about  twenty  minutes. 
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From  the  University  of  Nebraska  we  secured  the 
assistance  of  several  bright  young  men,  including 
Harry  G.  Shedd,  who  was  employed  as  secretary. 
These  men  prepared  short  lectures  and  interesting 
pamphlets  descriptive  of  each  of  the  illustrated  indus- 
tries. As  the  weary  throngs  came  through  the  build- 
ing they  were  invited  to  step  into  our  cool  theater 
and  witness  an  entertaining  picture  show  without 
charge.  Those  who  have  experienced  the  fatigue  of 
sightseeing  at  a great  exposition  will  understand  how 
gladly  such  an  invitation  to  sit  down  and  rest  would 
be  accepted.  Every  visitor  enjoyed  our  twenty- 
minute  illustrated  lectures  and  acquired  more  actual 
knowledge  of  the  resources  of  Nebraska  than  they 
could  have  obtained  in  any  other  way.  The  great 
ears  of  corn,  the  large  pumpkins,  and  similar  exhibits 
were  passed  by  with  only  a glance,  while  our  theater 
would  hold  its  guests  for  two  or  three  sessions,  and 
then  they  would  return  and  bring  their  friends.  The 
Nebraska  exhibit  soon  proved  to  be  the  most  popular 
in  the  great  hall  where  it  was  installed. 

Speaking  of  his  visit  to  the  exposition,  the  editor 
of  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  in  its  issue  of  November 
22,  1904,  said: 

NEBRASKA  AT  ST.  LOUIS 

"‘Nebraska  owes  a debt  of  gratitude  to  Gurdon  W. 
Wattles  and  his  associates  on  the  Nebraska  commis- 
sion at  the  St.  Louis  fair,  as  well  as  to  the  capable 
men  and  women  comprising  the  commission’s  staff  at 
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the  great  show.  Among  the  comments  of  the  Ne- 
braska visitors  at  the  St.  Louis  fair  two  things  are 
noticeable.  One  is  that  the  Nebraskan  points  with 
pride  to  the  splendors  of  the  Omaha  exposition  when 
he  compares  them  with  the  undoubted  splendors  of 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  Another  thing  is  the  great 
pride  the  Nebraskan  can  rightly  feel  over  Nebraska’s 
exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  fair.  True,  Nebraska  has  no 
state  building  there;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  now 
nearing  the  exposition’s  close,  no  observing  Nebras- 
kan would  be  willing  to  exchange  the  opportunities 
which  the  plans  adopted  by  the  Nebraska  commis- 
sion, under  Mr.  Wattles’  guidance,  have  provided  for 
the  advertisement  of  Nebraska’s  resources,  for  any 
opportunity  that  might  have  been  afforded  by  the 
most  magnificent  state  building  erected  on  the  St. 
Louis  fair  grounds. 

‘‘In  the  Horticultural  building  Nebraska  has  a 
fruit  display  unexcelled  by  that  of  any  other  state, 
save  Oregon;  and  in  the  Agricultural  building,  Ne- 
braska leads  them  all.  It  makes  a Nebraskan’s  pulse 
beat  considerably  faster  and  his  heart  thrill  with 
pride,  when  he  turns  from  the  undoubtedly  magnifi- 
cent display  of  corn  and  other  agricultural  products 
made  by  Illinois  and  other  great  states  to  the  display 
of  similar  products  made  by  Nebraska.  The  displays 
made  by  Illinois  and  other  states  are  very  attractive 
and  creditable,  but  Nebraska’s  display  outdoes  them 
all,  and  one  has  but  to  look,  in  order  to  be  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  this  statement. 


‘‘Aside  from  this  display  in  the  Agricultural  build- 
ing, Nebraska  has  arranged  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  ‘Nebraska  Theater/  There,  a very 
neat  and  attractive  apartment  has  been  fitted  up  and 
nine  sets  of  views,  presented  through  moving  pictures, 
are  given  free  of  charge.  Every  half  hour,  one  of 
these  views  is  put  on  exhibition  and,  at  every  exhibi- 
tion, the  room  is  crowded  even  to  the  doors.  During 
the  display  of  these  moving  pictures,  some  Nebraskan 
delivers  a lecture  describing  the  resources  of  this 
great  and  growing  state.  A Nebraskan,  waiting  at 
the  close  of  the  display  to  hear  the  comments  of  the 
visitors,  must  be  impressed  by  the  results  of  this  form 
of  advertising. 

“This  feature  of  Nebraska’s  exhibit  is  under  the 
immediate  charge  of  James  Walsh,  and  the  work 
could  not  possibly  have  been  entrusted  to  better 
hands.  Mr.  Walsh  is  a walking  encyclopedia  of 
Nebraska’s  resources.  He  is  a preacher  militant  of 
Nebraska’s  greatness;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  every 
Nebraskan  who  has  visited  the  St.  Louis  exposition 
will  cordially  join  in  the  very  highest  tribute  to  the 
service  Mr.  Walsh  has  rendered  to  the  state,  with 
whose  affairs  he  certainly  has  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance and  to  whose  fortunes  he  is  inseparably 
bound. 

“The  zeal  and  energy  Mr.  Walsh  displays  is  shared 
by  several  men  and  women  who  are  subordinate  to 
him.  When  one  arrives  anywhere  near  the  vicinity 
of  Nebraska’s  exhibit  in  the  Agricultural  building,  he 
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begins  to  learn  of  the  beauties  and  the  grandeur  of 
this  State  of  ours. 

“Nebraska’s  exhibit  at  St.  Louis  is  attractive  to 
the  men  and  women  living  in  other  states,  but  it  is 
like  a magnet  to  the  Nebraskan,  who  naturally  feels 
extraordinary  pride  in  everything  pertaining  to  the 
state  of  his  birth  or  adoption.  While  the  people  from 
other  climes  flock  to  see  Nebraska’s  moving  pictures, 
the  Nebraskan,  sojourning  at  the  World’s  fair,  feels 
himself  drawn  there  time  and  again  in  order  that  he 
may  observe  the  practical  and  admirable  advertise- 
ment, given  every  half  hour,  of  one  of  the  greatest 
states  in  this  union. 

“ The  World-Herald  makes  bold  to  doff  its  hat — in 
the  name  of  every  Nebraskan  who  has  visited  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition — to  Gurdon  W.  Wattles,  to  his  asso- 
ciates on  the  Nebraska  commission  and  to  the  capa- 
ble men  and  women  who  have  assisted  in  the  good 
work  of  giving  to  the  world  a practical  and  lasting 
advertisement  of  Nebraska’s  resources.”  (World- 
Herald^  November  22,  1904.) 

The  financial  outcome  was  equally  satisfactory. 
Of  the  appropriation  of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars 
made  by  the  State,  fifteen  thousand  remained  unex- 
pended at  the  close  of  the  exposition  and  was  turned 
back  into  the  treasury.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Nebraska  legislature  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Kaley,  regarding  the 
work  of  the  commission : 

^'Whereas,  The  Nebraska  State  Commission  to  the 
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Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  prepared,  installed 
and  maintained  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  St.  Louis,  1904, 
an  attractive  and  successful  exhibition  of  the  re- 
sources and  industries  of  the  State,  by  means  of  which 
many  people  have  become  interested  in  Nebraska; 
and 

''Whereas,  The  said  Nebraska  State  Commission 
by  economy  and  careful  management  has  returned  to 
the  State  the  sum  of  ^15,190.30, 

“ Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  Twenty-ninth  Session  of  the  Legislature 
of  Nebraska,  and  the  people  of  the  State  at  large  be 
extended  to  Gurdon  W.  Wattles,  Charles  H.  Morrill, 
Peter  Jansen,  Matt  Miller  and  H.  G.  Shedd  of  the 
commission;  to  the  superintendents  and  all  em- 
ployes for  the  earnest  efforts  and  competent  service 
which  contributed  greatly  to  the  remarkable  show- 
ing made  by  Nebraska  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition.” 


Politics 

In  1904  I was  elected  a delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  voting 
for  Honorable  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  President. 
Later,  as  a member  of  the  notification  committee 
from  Nebraska,  I visited  the  home  of  the  President- 
elect at  Oyster  Bay,  where  I met  him  personally  and 
began  a friendship  with  and  admiration  for  this  great 
man  which  continued  to  his  death. 
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During  my  public  service  my  name  had  been  men- 
tioned frequently  as  a candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate.  From  a seat  in  the  gallery  of  the  Senate  I 
had  listened  often,  with  rapt  attention,  to  the  great 
men  who  composed  that  body  from  1890  to  1905,  and 
while  from  early  manhood  I had  hoped  that  I might 
some  day  be  found  worthy  of  a seat  among  them,  I 
fully  realized  the  opposition  I would  encounter  if  I 
were  to  become  a candidate. 

The  political  situation  in  Nebraska  in  1906  may  be 
summarized  as  the  climax  of  the  anticorporation 
movement,  which  had  been  gaining  force  many  years. 
For  a long  time  railroad  influences  had  dominated 
both  political  parties  in  the  State.  The  managers  of 
the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Burlington  railways  had 
named  practically  senators  and  governors,  as  well  as 
less  important  State  officials.  Free  passes,  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  State,  had  been  a potent 
influence  in  perpetuating  railroad  domination.  The 
revolt  against  this  condition  had  become  so  pro- 
nounced in  1906  that  it  had  raised  a prejudice  against 
all  men  engaged  in  the  management  of  public-service 
corporations,  and,  indeed,  to  men  of  reputed  wealth 
and  influence.  It  was  a time  when  the  demagogue, 
who  preached  the  doctrines  of  destruction,  thrived. 
Men  were  not  measured  by  what  they  had  done,  but 
revolutionary  promises  outweighed  character  and 
ability. 

Before  committing  myself  I weighed  carefully,  as 
usual,  my  chances  to  succeed.  I knew  I would  not 
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have  the  support  of  the  Omaha  Bee,  then  the  leading 
Republican  paper  in  the  State,  for  the  reason  that 
Mr.  Rosewater,  its  editor,  was  himself  a candidate  for 
the  place.  I soon  learned  that  other  leading  papers, 
notably  the  Lincoln  Journal  and  the  Fremont  Trib- 
une, would  oppose  my  candidacy,  on  account  of  my 
connection  with  the  Omaha  & Council  Bluffs  Street 
Railway  Company  and  other  corporations. 

I objected  strenuously  to  railroad  domination  in 
politics,  but  I could  not  indorse  any  doctrine  of  anni- 
hilation of  these  great  factors  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
West.  I realized  that  I was  not  radical  enough  for 
the  majority  of  the  Republicans  of  the  State,  and  I 
could  not  (and  would  not  if  I could)  assume  radical- 
ism I did  not  possess.  I decided,  therefore,  not  to 
become  a candidate,  and  so  announced. 

The  following  editorial,  which  appeared  in  the 
Omaha  Examiner,  May  26,  1906,  stated  my  case  more 
correctly  than  any  other  public  comment : 

WATTLES  REFUSES  TO  BE  GIBBETED 

‘‘Gurdon  W.  Wattles  has  declined  to  be  a candi- 
date for  the  office  of  United  States  senator  from  Ne- 
braska. To  the  people  of  Omaha  and  to  the  thou- 
sands of  people  throughout  the  state,  who  have 
learned  to  appreciate  his  worth,  this  intelligence  has 
brought  keen  disappointment.  To  all  men  of  judicial 
and  contemplative  temperament  it  must  prove  a 
source  of  dismay.  To  Edward  Rosewater  it  will  be 
the  most  delightful  news  that  he  has  welcomed  in  re- 
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cent  years.  With  Wattles  as  a candidate,  the  certain 
and  final  defeat  of  the  venerable  and  insatiate  ambi- 
tion of  Edward  Rosewater  for  that  office  was  a person- 
ally confessed  conclusion. 

‘‘There  will  be  a natural  and  justifiable  curiosity 
as  to  the  reason  of  Wattles’  declination  of  the  urgent 
request  of  his  friends  who  made  persistent  and  enthu- 
siastic efforts  to  persuade  him  that  duty  and  loyalty 
to  the  state  of  Nebraska  demanded  his  candidacy  at 
this  time.  Superficial  critics  will  claim  it  as  proof 
that  he  hesitated  to  enter  a race  that  promised  de- 
feat. Apostles  of  a wild  hysteria  will  assert  that  he 
would  not  be  approved  by  the  people,  because  they 
adjudged  him  a ‘corporation  candidate.’  Conjec- 
tures and  interpretations  of  his  decision  will  be  given, 
as  ridiculous  as  they  are  erroneous.  It  is  possible 
that  Mr.  Wattles  exercised  good  judgment  in  his 
decision,  but  it  is  deplorable  that  any  condition 
should  exist,  that  influenced  him  to  adopt  that  con- 
clusion. 

“Carlyle  says  that  quackery  and  demagogism 
abound  in  every  age.  Fervent  public  opinion  is 
lashed  into  frenzy  by  irresponsible  and  conscienceless 
politicians  who  know  that  a panic  of  hysteria  is  the 
opportunity  to  entrench  themselves  in  positions  of 
power.  The  voice  of  the  true  prophet  is  drowned  in 
the  clamor  of  the  throng  who  seek  to  dislodge  reason, 
force  the  abdication  of  justice  and  enthrone  prejudice 
as  the  chief  sovereign  of  opinion.  Every  revolt  of  the 
national  conscience  against  injustice  is  a movement 
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full  of  pathos,  and  full  of  danger,  because  it  has  made 
victims  of  the  guiltless  in  the  past,  and  we  have  no 
decree  from  the  mysterious  councils  of  the  skies  assur- 
ing us  that  history  will  not  be  repeated.  In  every 
public  crisis,  where  the  oppression  of  the  powerful 
must  be  arraigned,  and  the  cause  of  the  people  must 
be  defended,  it  requires  an  active  coalition  of  all  the 
conservative  elements  of  society  to  prevent  destruc- 
tive organic  changes;  to  protect  and  preserve  life, 
liberty  and  property  against  the  assaults  of  the 
vicious  and  indolent. 

“We  are  passing  through  such  a crisis  now.  The 
mutterings  of  protest  against  the  encroachment  of 
the  great  corporations  upon  the  rights  of  the  people 
have  developed  into  the  thunders  that  announce  the 
approach  of  the  storm.  Dishonesty,  graft,  greed  and 
cruelty  have  been  exposed  in  high  places.  The  reac- 
tion has  aroused  a tumult  of  hoarse  acclaim  against 
every  man  who  hesitated  to  commend  the  reek  of 
slander  that  followed  the  exposure.  The  appeal  to 
reason  has  been  denounced  with  vociferous  condem- 
nation by  the  self-seekers,  the  failures  in  the  struggle 
of  life,  and  of  those  who  are  born  tired,  as  the  open 
attempt  of  the  assailed  to  apologize  for  high  crime 
against  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  treason 
against  the  fundamental  principles  of  democracy. 
Men  who  have  performed  no  single  act  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  wealth,  the  preservation  of  opportunity,  the 
establishment  of  comfort  and  happiness  of  their  fel- 
lows, are  the  loudest  in  their  claim  to  precedence  in 
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the  work  of  readjusting  the  social,  political  and  in- 
dustrial conditions  of  the  age. 

"‘It  does  not  require  much  courage  to  talk  against 
the  wrong,  nor  does  it  hurt  the  wrong  to  be  talked 
against.  Rhetoric  is  cheap.  It  is  easy  to  be  radical 
with  a comfortable  majority  on  which  to  recline.  The 
orators,  scholarly  declaimers  and  journalistic  essay- 
ists furnish  formulas  for  popular  use,  but  the  man  who 
is  not  afraid  of  public  opinion  in  his  championship  of 
a just  idea  is  the  real  advocate  of  the  people. 

“Against  the  protest  of  every  act  and  word  of  his 
career,  Gurdon  W.  Wattles,  before  he  ever  made  a 
personal  statement  concerning  his  candidacy  for  the 
United  States  Senate,  was  maligned  as  a "corpora- 
tion candidate,"  the  "favorite  of  the  railroads,"  the 
"champion  of  a hateful  and  oppressive  system  of 
trusts."  This  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  people.  It 
was  the  slander  generated  and  circulated  by  the  en- 
vious competitors  who  feared  his  aspiration  to  a great 
office,  which  they  sought  and  could  not  hope  to  gain 
upon  grounds  of  superior  worth  and  meritorious  suc- 
cess. 

""Wattles  has  indulged  in  no  cheap  rhetoric.  He 
has  not  claimed  the  harvest  of  others"  sowing.  He 
has  not  posed  as  the  leader  of  the  people  in  politics. 
He  has  made  no  assumption  to  infallibility  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  rights  of  others  to  seek  office  where 
his  personal  interests  might  be  endangered.  He  has 
made  a success  of  his  personal  business,  not  by  tramp- 
ling over  others,  but  by  a dominant  and  aggressive 
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policy  that  won,  and  in  the  winning  distributed  the 
trophies  of  contest  among  his  fellows.  When  Wattles 
made  money,  others  who  needed  it,  made  money  with 
him  and  through  his  endeavors.  His  convictions  are 
not  the  panaceas  of  despair  and  the  remedies  offered 
by  failure. 

‘‘In  his  entire  career,  in  his  personal  conversations, 
in  his  public  addresses,  in  his  successful  efforts  for 
public  advancement  and  prosperity,  there  is  no  act 
nor  word  to  indicate  that  he  was  a prejudiced  friend 
of  corporations  or  believed  in  any  other  political  prop- 
osition than  that  of  the  preservation  of  the  indi- 
vidual rights  of  every  man,  no  matter  what  his  posi- 
tion in  society  might  be.  There  is  no  present  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  senator  from  Nebraska  who  has 
done  so  much  of  valuable  work  for  the  real  benefit  of 
the  people  of  Nebraska  as  Gurdon  W.  Wattles — and 
this  does  not  exclude  either  Rosewater  or  Brown. 
His  executive  ability  would  make  him  a power  in  the 
senate.  His  personality  would  gain  attention  and 
endorsement  where  the  others  would  either  be  ridi- 
culed or  passed  by  in  lofty  and  contemptuous  indiffer- 
ence. 

“Wattles  would  not  damn  the  railroads  in  public 
and  seek  their  support  in  private.  From  him  the  rail- 
roads and  corporations  would  receive  their  just  and 
legal  due,  but  not  an  iota  more.  He  would  represent 
the  people  of  Nebraska  as  their  senator,  beyond  the 
temptation  offered  by  wealth,  the  bribery  of  politi- 
cal ascendancy,  and  the  inducements  offered  by  the 
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emoluments  of  office.  Unwilling  to  engage  in  a 
scramble  where  hysterical  denunciation  seemed  the 
most  expedient  policy  for  gaining  support,  and  refus- 
ing to  become  the  target  of  the  irresponsible  and  con- 
scienceless who  played  upon  the  prejudices  of  the 
people,  he  declined  to  be  a candidate.  His  interests 
are  large,  and  the  attention  to  the  duties  of  public 
office  would  demand  their  sacrifice,  but  this  did  not 
move  him  in  his  decision.  He  simply  declined  to 
offer  his  integrity,  character  and  convictions  to  be 
calumniated  and  blackened  by  men  who  could  not 
nearly  approach  him  in  ability  and  just  claim  to  this 
gift  offered  by  the  people  of  a great  state,  which  he 
was  helping  to  develop  and  perfect  in  its  manifold 
opportunities  for  material  prosperity  and  moral  ad- 
vancement. 

‘‘Some  day,  and  the  conditions  point  to  the  time 
as  not  far  distant,  the  people  of  Nebraska  will  weary 
of  demagogism  and  become  fatigued  with  the  phrase- 
ology of  political  quackery.  They  will  not  endorse 
the  claim  to  popular  favor  of  a man  who  has  achieved 
nothing  but  the  perfection  of  rhetoric  upon  the  plat- 
form; they  will  no  longer  tolerate  the  selfishness  of 
a newspaper  that  beats  the  aspiring  into  defeat,  that 
demands  accession  to  its  dominance  or  threatens  with 
ruin,  and  pursues  its  course  to  influence  and  power 
over  crushed  hopes,  bleeding  hearts  and  wantonly 
wrecked  reputations.  When  that  day  arrives,  the 
people  of  Nebraska  will  demand  men  who  are  con- 
sistent, honest,  without  duplicity,  demagogism  and 
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treacherous  traits;  men  with  integrity  unimpaired, 
and  convictions  uncontaminated.  When  that  day 
comes,  the  state  of  Nebraska  will  take  its  proud  posi- 
tion in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  through  representa- 
tives like  Gurdon  W.  Wattles.” 

National  Corn  Exposition 

Having  dismissed  the  subject  of  the  United  States 
senatorship  from  my  mind,  I took  up  my  private  and 
public  work  again. 

From  1908  to  1910  I served  as  president  of  the 
National  Corn  Exposition.  During  this  period  two 
expositions,  covering  several  weeks,  attended  by 
many  thousand  visitors,  were  held  in  Omaha. 

Hotel  Fontenelle 

For  many  years  Omaha  had  suffered  for  lack  of 
adequate  hotel  accommodations.  Several  efforts  had 
been  made  to  secure  a first-class  hotel  for  the  city 
through  either  private  or  public  enterprise,  but  had 
failed  for  various  reasons.  Finally,  when  Arthur  D. 
Brandeis  offered  to  donate  the  ground  at  i8th  and 
Douglas  Streets,  on  condition  that  public-spirited  citi- 
zens would  organize  a company  and  erect  a million- 
dollar  hotel,  I was  induced  to  accept  the  presidency 
of  the  corporation  and  to  undertake  the  task  in  re- 
sponse to  the  general  demand.  The  financial  plan 
which  I proposed  was  adopted.  It  contemplated 
selling  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  par  value  of  six 
per  cent  preferred  stock  and  giving  each  subscriber 
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common  stock  in  half  the  amount  of  his  subscription, 
the  common  stock  to  represent  his  proportionate 
share  in  the  donated  land,  estimated  to  be  worth  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  A building  loan 
of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  obtained  from 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York,  and  an  additional  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars raised  by  other  means. 

The  plans  for  the  Fontenelle  Hotel  were  drawn  by 
Thomas  R.  Kimball,  the  same  architect  who  had 
supervised  the  planning  of  the  exposition  buildings, 
and  the  building  was  erected  with  practically  no  extra 
cost  outside  of  the  original  contract.  The  hotel  was 
leased  for  twenty  years  to  a reliable  company  for  a 
rental  equal  to  six  per  cent  per  annum  net  on  the 
entire  capital  of  preferred  and  common  stock. 

After  a few  years  of  ownership,  during  which  six 
per  cent  dividends  were  paid,  the  stockholders  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  dispose  of  their  holdings  at 
a profit  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  sold  about  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  stock,  thus  bringing  their  investment 
in  this  enterprise  to  a successful  termination. 

Semicentennial  Celebration 

In  1916  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society 
undertook  a fitting  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union, 
and  I consented  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
in  charge.  The  committee  decided  to  hold  celebra- 
tions in  the  more  important  cities  of  the  State  and 
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commemorative  exercises  in  the  schools  in  the  rural 
districts;  this  programme  was  quite  generally  carried 
out. 

In  Omaha  an  elaborate  celebration  was  planned, 
including  an  historical  parade,  music,  and  speeches. 
The  scheme  of  the  parade  was  worked  out  by  John  L. 
Webster,  president  of  the  Nebraska  State  Historical 
Society,  and  executed  by  Gus.  Renze,  who  supervised 
the  construction  of  twenty  magnificent  floats  depict- 
ing the  principal  events  in  the  history  of  the  State. 
Indians  from  the  Omaha  reservation,  garbed  in  their 
native  costumes,  emigrant  wagons  drawn  by  oxen, 
and  cowboys  riding  bucking  broncos,  formed  par- 
ticularly interesting  sections  of  this  pageant. 

Many  distinguished  guests,  including  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  his  wife,  reviewed  the  parade 
in  the  afternoon  and  attended  the  evening  exercises 
in  the  auditorium.  The  President  was  given  a lunch- 
eon at  noon  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a ban- 
quet in  the  evening  at  the  Fontenelle  Hotel.  It  was 
my  pleasant  duty  to  sit  beside  Mrs.  Wilson  at  the 
banquet  and  to  preside  at  the  evening  meeting. 

Red  Cross 

In  response  to  urgent  telegrams  from  bankers  in 
New  York  City,  I went  to  Washington  in  May,  1917, 
and  attended  the  two  days"  meeting  called  by  Henry 
P.  Davison,  just  appointed  by  President  Wilson  as 
chairman  of  the  American  Red  Cross  war  work  in 
foreign  countries.  At  this  meeting  I met  Herbert 
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Hoover  for  the  first  time  and  heard  him  describe  con- 
ditions in  Belgium  as  he  had  seen  them.  Other  speak- 
ers of  international  reputation  told  us  of  the  scourge 
of  suffering  and  death  which  the  conflict  had  brought 
to  the  warring  nations  and  into  which  our  brave  sol- 
diers would  soon  be  plunged.  On  the  second  day 
Mr.  Davison  outlined  the  plan  to  raise  a fund  of  one 
hundred  million  dollars,  and  sent  us  all  home  to  do 
""our  bit’’  in  its  promotion. 

On  the  way  to  Washington  our  delegation,  consist- 
ing of  Ward  M.  Burgess  and  Mrs.  Burgess,  Mrs. 
Charles  T.  Kountze,  and  myself,  had  discussed  the 
possibility  of  a request  to  raise  money  in  Omaha  for 
this  work.  Mr.  Burgess  had  expressed  the  opinion 
that  we  might  be  asked  to  furnish  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  I had  remarked  that  I did  not  believe  it 
could  be  done.  At  the  meeting  we  were  told  that 
every  city  must  contribute  a dollar  for  each  of  its  in- 
habitants. On  this  basis  our  quota  was  figured  at 
one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  dollars. 

The  chairmanship  of  the  committee  to  perform  this 
seemingly  impossible  task  was  ""wished”  upon  me. 
I hesitated  for  some  time,  but  finally  invited  twenty 
prominent  business  men  of  Omaha  to  luncheon  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter.  When,  to  my  surprise,  nineteen  of 
the  twenty  responded,  I began  to  realize  how  deeply 
interested  in  the  problems  of  the  war  every  one  was, 
and  how  earnestly  all  were  seeking  to  solve  them.  I 
explained  my  plan  to  have  each  man  in  the  meeting 
act  as  chairman  of  a committee,  to  be  organized  by 
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himself,  to  canvass  a certain  section  of  the  city,  in  a 
campaign  to  be  concluded  in  seven  days.  E.  E. 
Calvin,  the  then  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road, was  the  first  volunteer,  and  I am  sure  his 
promptness  prevented  others  from  offering  excuses. 
Every  man  agreed  to  do  his  part  and,  with  his  com- 
mittee, attend  a dinner  at  the  Eontenelle  Hotel  on 
June  15,  1917,  at  which  the  campaign  was  to  be  for- 
mally opened  and  final  instructions  given  to  the 
workers.  Other  well-known  men  and  women  were 
invited  to  this  dinner,  and  I was  advised,  and  it  was 
advertised,  that  Doctor  George  A.  Vincent,  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  would  be  with  us  and  de- 
liver an  address.  Doctor  Vincent  had  spoken  in 
Omaha  before  and  had  greatly  pleased  his  audience. 
Imagine  my  disappointment  and  alarm  when  at  five 
o’clock  on  the  evening  of  the  dinner  I was  handed 
a message  saying  that  he  could  not  come.  I feared 
many  of  our  guests  were  there  only  to  hear  this 
popular  speaker,  and  after  the  dinner  was  over  I 
lost  no  time  in  reading  the  telegram  promising  his 
presence  and  the  one  just  received  stating  that  he 
could  not  attend.  Without  stopping  I,  myself,  went 
on  to  explain  that  thousands  of  men  were  being 
killed  or  wounded  every  day  in  the  World  War; 
that  our  sons,  or  the  sons  of  our  neighbors  and 
friends,  would  soon  be  engaged  in  this  war,  and  that 
some  of  them  would  be  wounded  and  would  die  for 
want  of  medical  care  and  nursing  unless  we  prepared 
hospitals  and  sent  doctors  and  nurses  to  save  their 
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lives.  I cannot  repeat  all  I said,  nor  what  was  said 
by  others,  but  every  speaker  seemed  to  strike  a re- 
sponsive chord,  and  when  at  last  I suggested  that 
those  present  make  their  subscriptions  then  and  there 
as  an  example  to  others,  and  asked  that  twenty  join 
me  in  contributing  five  thousand  dollars  each,  to  my 
great  surprise  seventeen  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
a total  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars  was 
subscribed  before  the  meeting  closed.  At  the  end  of 
the  week’s  campaign,  not  only  was  our  quota  reached 
but  exceeded  by  nearly  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

Food  Administration 

Like  all  true  Americans,  I wanted  to  do  my  bit  to 
help  win  the  war,  and  I was  glad,  therefore,  to  be  ad- 
vised by  Senator  G.  M.  Hitchcock  in  August,  1917, 
that  he  and  Governor  Keith  Neville,  of  Nebraska, 
had  recommended  to  Herbert  Hoover  my  appoint- 
ment as  federal  food  administrator  for  Nebraska.  I 
was  nominated  by  Mr.  Hoover  and  appointed  by 
President  Wilson  soon  thereafter.  In  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Hoover  he  explained  that  we  were  entering 
an  unexplored  field  to  accomplish  important  results 
by  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. He  spoke  of  psychological  effects  being  pro- 
duced by  proper  methods,  and  I left  him  wondering 
what  he  had  in  mind. 

Shortly  after  this  meeting  my  first  task  was  as- 
signed, and  it  seemed  like  boys’  play.  It  was  to  se- 
cure the  signature  of  the  head  of  every  family  in  the 
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State  to  a pledge-card  agreeing  to  assist  in  the  con- 
servation of  food  during  the  period  of  the  war.  Later 
I understood  the  psychology  of  this  nation-wide 
movement  when  I saw  the  stupendous  effect  of  enlist- 
ing an  army  of  millions  of  men,  women,  and  children 
as  food  savers. 

This  campaign  taught  me  also  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing an  efficient  machine  with  which  I could  work  out 
the  problems  being  daily  assigned  to  me,  and  I pro- 
ceeded to  secure  a county,  and  even  a precinct,  or- 
ganization throughout  the  State.  The  best  possible 
man  available  in  each  county  was  enlisted  as  county 
food  administrator.  He  appointed  committees  and 
agents  in  every  part  of  his  county.  As  a consequence 
we  had,  within  a short  time,  an  army  of  over  two 
thousand  men  and  women  working  and  watching  to 
secure  compliance  with  the  rules  required  by  the  fact 
that  forty  millions  of  men  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
work  of  production  and  were  engaged  in  the  destruc- 
tive work  of  war. 

I will  not  attempt  to  detail  what  was  done  by  the 
food  administration  of  Nebraska  during  the  two  years 
of  its  active  existence.  I was  ably  assisted  by  A.  C. 
Lau,  first  deputy  in  charge  of  the  county  organiza- 
tions; E.  M.  Fairfield,  second  deputy  in  charge  of  the 
enforcement  division;  E.  V.  Parrish,  publicity  man- 
ager; H.  M.  Bushnell,  secretary,  and  many  others, 
nearly  all  of  whom  gave  their  time  and  talents  with- 
out compensation.  Miss  Julia  Vance,  the  able  man- 
ager of  the  home  economics  department,  did  much  to 
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instruct  the  people  in  the  proper  preparation  and  use 
of  the  substitutes  for  the  food  articles  needed  for  our 
soldiers  or  for  relief  of  the  starving  in  Europe.  Space 
will  not  permit  even  mention  of  hundreds  of  others 
who  did  their  parts  so  well  that  the  Nebraska  organi- 
zation was  pointed  to  as  the  best  of  any  State  in  the 
Union. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  county  food  administra- 
tors a resolution  was  adopted,  reciting  the  pleasant 
relations  that  had  existed  between  those  engaged  in 
the  work,  and  naming  a special  committee  to  secure 
and  present  to  the  food  administrator  a memento  of 
love  and  esteem  of  his  coworkers.  Each  county  food 
administrator  donated  his  salary  of  one  dollar  for  his 
term  of  service,  and  the  fund  was  augmented  by  the 
heads  of  all  departments  and  committees.  The  com- 
mittee, which  consisted  of  A.  H.  Kidd,  of  Gage 
County;  C.  L.  Aller,  of  Saline  County;  R.  W.  Devoe, 
of  Lancaster  County;  and  Professor  C.  W.  Pugsley, 
chairman  of  the  conservation  committee,  presented  a 
handsome  silver  platter,  on  the  bottom  of  which  is 
engraved  the  names  of  the  donors,  as  follows: 
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■ ^ . - V arrjto  of 

• a:'-;’-.  W .O  ; V his 

term  »‘'J  !:  •. ('i.  *■■•<{•••?  ■'  '■  ••  • c v oie 

heads  of  all  dcparfiiicnts  - irro-  ’ ' om- 

niittec,  which  consisted  o;  Gage 

County;  C.  L.  Aiier,  <j!'  Saiuiv  Coiinty;  &.  W.  Devoe, 
of  Lancaster  t.  ouniy;  and  Professor  C.  W.  Pugsley, 
chairman  of  the  conservation  committee,  presented  a 
handsome  silver  platter,  on  the  bottom  of  which  is 
engraved  the  names  of  the  donors,  as  follows; 
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LIST  OF  DONORS 
County  Food  Administrators 

J.  R.  Corey  ...... 

J.  H.  Recroft  ...... 

S.  W.  Hogate  ...... 

J.  M.  Creamer  ...... 

G.  C.  Waters  ...... 

D.  J.  Poynter  ...... 

I.  E.  Tash 

W.  W.  Mahannah  ..... 
C.  F.  Howe  ...... 

C.  G.  Bliss.  ...... 

W.  M.  Hopewell.  ..... 

E.  A.  Rusher  ...... 

W.  B.  Banning  ...... 

J.  W.  Linkhart 

J.  Burke  ....... 

J.  M.  Tucker  ...... 

A.  J.  Jorgenson  ...... 

J.  W.  Archard  ...... 

F.  L.  Vlach 

J.  ClatanofF  ...... 

D.  R.  Rockwell  ...... 

J.  J.  Eimers  ...... 

C.  S.  Hawk 

I.  J.  Nisley  ...... 

H.  R.  Busse  ...... 

J.  D.  Haskell  ...... 

B.  W.  Reynolds  ...... 

O.  R.  Allen 


COUNTY 

Adams. 

Antelope. 

Arthur. 

Banner. 

Blaine. 

Boone. 

Box  Butte. 

Boyd. 

Brown. 

Buffalo. 

Burt. 

Butler. 

Cass. 

Cedar. 

Chase. 

Cherry. 

Cheyenne. 

Clay. 

Colfax. 

Cuming. 

Custer. 

Dakota. 

Dawes. 

Dawson. 

Deuel. 

Dixon. 

Dodge. 

Douglas. 
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W.  F.  Fallert  . 

E.  J.  Pierce 
W.  A.  Cole 
J.  Pearson 
A.  M.  Keyes 
A.  H.  Kidd 
J.  T.  Twiford 

F.  J.  Grunkemeyer 
A.  Dow 

D.  F.  Osgood 

S.  R.  Clark 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Ryan 
A.  W.  Hickman  . 

T.  L.  Porter 

L.  W.  Enyeart  . 

E.  E.  Smith 
J.  M.  Hunter 
J.  J.  Motl  . 

C.  W.  McCracken 
E.  C.  Hansen 
W.  P.  Campbell 

M.  C.  Bang 

H.  E.  Woolery  . 
A.  F.  Roby 
W.  J.  Davies 
E.  F.  Filter 
C.  Petrus  Peterson 
R.  W.  Devoe 
E.  R.  Goodman  . 
W.  H.  McLeay  . 

R.  Rusho  . 

S.  W.  Warren  . 


COUNTY 

Dundy. 

Fillmore. 

Franklin. 

Frontier. 

Furnas. 

Gage. 

Garden. 

Garfield. 

Gosper. 

Grant. 

Greeley. 

Hall. 

Hamilton. 

Harlan. 

Hayes. 

Hitchcock. 

Holt. 

Hooker. 

Howard. 

Jefferson. 

Johnson. 

Kearney. 

Keith. 

Keyapaha. 

Kimball. 

Knox. 

Lancaster. 

Lancaster. 

Lincoln. 

Logan. 

Loup. 

McPherson. 
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Mrs.  M.  K.  ShurtleflF 
J.  Stephen 
J.  H.  Steuteville 

E.  B.  Penney 

F.  Snyder  . 

W.  M.  Feebler  . 

F.  Cleveland 
J.  F.  Halderman 
D.  O.  Stockton  . 

W.  M.  Bruce 
P.  D.  Corell 

C.  L.  Gerrard 
J.  Dunn 
J.  F.  Cordeal 
C.  E.  Eldred  . 

J.  E.  Leyda 
J.C.  Wallace  . 

C.  L.  Aller 
J.  M.  Elwell 

W.  W.  Wenstrand 
F.  E.  Alder 
H.  T.  Bowen 

D.  M.  Hildebrand 
F.  Coates  . 

C.  C.  Cooper 
J.  E.  Mann 
W.  S.  Bordener  . 

H.  P.  Harding  . 

P.  T.  Lewellen  . 

E.  T.  Crellin 

E.  J.  Babcock 
E.  Matthiesen 


COUNTY 

Madison. 

Merrick. 

Morrill. 

Nance. 

Nemaha. 

Nuckols. 

Otoe. 

Pawnee. 

Perkins. 

Phelps. 

Pierce. 

Platte. 

Polk. 

Red  Willow. 
Red  Willow. 
Richardson. 
Rock. 

Saline. 

Sarpy. 

Saunders. 

Saunders. 

ScottsbluflF. 

Seward. 

Sheridan. 

Sherman. 

Sioux. 

Stanton. 

Thayer. 

Thomas. 

Thurston. 

Valley. 

Washington. 
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J.  H.  Kemp 

COUNTY 

Wayne. 

H.  Gilham 

Webster. 

A.  L.  Bishop 

Wheeler. 

R.  W.  Woodrum 

York. 

Chairmen  of  Committees  and  Heads  of  Departments 

Mr.  P.  F.  Petersen,  Chairman,  Bakers’  Committee. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Frandsen,  Chairman,  Dairy  Committee. 

Mr.  C.  Crooks,  State  Merchants  Representative. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Keen,  Chairman,  Hotels,  Restaurants  & Clubs 
Committee. 

Mr.  O.  J.  Schwieger,  Chairman,  Potato  Committee. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Howard,  Secretary,  Potato  Committee. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Burke,  Chairman,  Livestock  Committee. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Pugsley,  Chairman,  Conservation  Committee. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Gunnels,  Secretary,  Conservation  Committee. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Wise,  Chairman,  Retailers  Committee. 

Mr.  W.  H.  McCord,  Chairman,  Wholesalers  Committee. 

Miss  A.  M.  Loomis,  Director  of  Home  Economics. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Davisson,  State  Leader  of  College  Women. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Fulmer,  Chairman,  School  and  College  Activities 
Committee. 

Miss  E.  Tobitt,  Library  Director  of  Education. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Parish,  Counsel. 

Gov.  S.  R.  McKelvie,  Chairman,  Pledge  Card  Campaign. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Fairfield,  Deputy  Federal  Food  Administrator. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Lau,  Deputy  Federal  Food  Administrator. 

Mr.  E.  V.  Parrish,  Director  of  Education. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Bushnell,  Jr.,  Executive  Secretary. 
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The  letter  of  presentation  reads  as  follows: 

‘'Hon.  Gurdon  W.  Wattles, 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 

“Dear  Mr.  Wattles: 

“At  the  last  meeting  of  County  Food  Admin- 
istrators and  heads  of  committees,  it  was  suggested 
that  the  men  and  women  who  have  served  in  the 
Federal  Food  Administration  of  Nebraska,  under 
your  leadership,  should  unite  in  presenting  you  with 
some  token  of  the  high  personal  regard  they  hold  for 
you,  and  their  appreciation  of  the  work  you  have 
done  as  Federal  Food  Administrator  for  Nebraska. 

“The  suggestion  met  with  instant  support  from  all 
present,  and  those  members  of  the  Administration 
who  were  not  present  at  the  meeting,  have  since 
united  with  us.  The  gift  which  we  ask  you  to  accept 
to-day  comes  from  the  entire  membership  of  your 
Administration. 

“The  record  of  the  Federal  Food  Administration 
has  been  made.  It  is  an  honorable  record,  in  which 
we  all  take  pride.  No  other  War  Activity  has  ac- 
complished so  much  in  an  educational  way,  nor  car- 
ried out  the  object  for  which  it  was  created  more 
successfully. 

“To  have  been  a part  of  the  Federal  Food  Admin- 
istration, however  humble,  is  an  honor  which  we  all 
appreciate. 

“To  have  served  our  country  in  a position  so  im- 
portant as  the  one  occupied  by  you,  and  to  have 
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served  so  faithfully  and  so  efficiently  as  you  have 
served,  is  an  honor  recognized  by  all. 

‘‘Your  jarly  training,  your  education,  your  broad 
business  experience,  your  long  career  as  a public- 
spirited  citizen  and  your  earnest  devotion  to  your 
country,  made  you  particularly  qualified  to  serve  your 
country  effectively  in  the  hour  of  the  Nation’s  peril. 

“You  have  filled  the  position  completely.  You 
have  given  of  your  time,  your  energy,  your  ability  and 
your  wisdom,  without  stint.  You  have  performed 
your  duties  without  fear  or  favor,  ably,  conscien- 
tiously, most  effectively. 

“You  have  made  your  Administration  a great 
patriotic  power  in  the  State,  conserving  its  resources, 
multiplying  its  products,  throwing  the  weight  of  the 
whole  people  into  the  drives  that  have  helped  to  win 
the  war. 

“You  have  served  your  country  as  loyally  and  as 
usefully  as  the  men  in  the  trenches.  None  could  do 
more. 

“ Because  of  this,  we  bring  to  you  our  thanks  and 
the  thanks  of  the  people  of  this  great  State. 

“As  members  of  your  Administration,  we  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  we  have  had  to  serve  under 
your  command.  It  has  been  a privilege  we  have  all 
appreciated.  Our  associations  with  you  have  always 
been  of  the  most  friendly  character.  We  have 
learned  to  appreciate  your  kindly  tact,  your  generous 
nature,  your  thorough  methods  and  your  enthusiastic 
patriotism. 
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'‘As  a token  of  the  high  personal  regard  in  which 
you  are  held  by  all  members  of  your  Administration, 
and  of  their  appreciation  of  your  labors,  we  bring  to 
you  this  platter. 

"They  who  ‘have  eyes  to  see,  and  see  not’  may 
see  nothing  but  a silver  platter,  but  you  will  see  more. 
With  your  discerning  vision,  so  long  as  you  live, 
when  you  look  upon  this  platter,  you  will  plainly  see 
that  it  is  heaped  high  with  the  love  and  best  wishes 
of  the  men  and  women  who  have  worked  with  you 
during  the  War. 

‘‘We  remain.  Yours  Very  Respectfully, 

(Signed)  A.  H.  Kidd, 

Chairman. 

C.  L.  Aller, 

R.  W.  Devoe, 

C.  W.  PUGSLEY, 

Committee.” 

My  reply  to  this  letter  was  as  follows: 

‘‘Messrs.  A.  H.  Kidd,  Chairman, 

C.  L.  Aller 

R.  W.  Devoe  Committee. 

C.  W.  Pugsley 
‘‘Gentlemen: 

‘‘I  acknowledge  with  hearty  thanks  the  beautiful 
silver  platter  which  you  have  presented  as  a token  of 
respect  and  regard  from  every  County  Administrator, 
the  chairmen  of  committees  and  heads  of  departments 
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engaged  in  Food  Administration  work  in  the  State 
of  Nebraska. 

"‘I  appreciate  the  gift,  and  beyond  expression  your 
kind  words  concerning  my  services  in  the  position  I 
have  occupied  during  the  war.  To  know  from  you, 
one  and  all,  that  these  services  have  met  with  your 
approval  and  that  as  they  come  to  a close  I have 
earned  your  love  and  esteem  is  of  greater  value  than 
any  material  token  could  be. 

“To  have  had  a part  in  the  great  struggle  which 
our  country  with  others  has  fought  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  the  world  is  an  honor  which  all 
good  citizens  should  cherish.  I am  sure  that  every 
man  connected  with  the  Food  Administration  would 
have  preferred  to  fight  in  the  open  field,  but  this  being 
denied,  we  have  all  sought  to  do  our  duty  by  perform- 
ing other  tasks  that  were  as  important  to  our  govern- 
ment as  the  winning  of  battles. 

“The  work  of  the  Food  Administration  of  this 
state  has  been  made  easy  by  the  efficiency  of  the 
County  Food  Administrators  and  of  the  large  number 
of  committees  engaged  in  the  general  and  county 
work.  To  one  and  all  of  those  engaged  in  the  service 
I owe  a debt  of  gratitude.  Their  response  to  all 
necessary  orders,  however  drastic,  has  been  instant 
and  effective.  The  general  in  command  often  re- 
ceives praise  which  belongs  to  those  who  serve  under 
him.  I feel  that  this  is  true  in  connection  with  the 
Food  Administration  of  Nebraska. 

“The  patriotic  response  of  the  people  of  the  state 
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has  been  so  generous  and  universal  that  all  of  our 
efforts  have  found  ready  response  in  their  hearts, 
through  their  earnest  desire  to  make  sacrifices  for 
‘our  boys’  fighting  at  the  front.  The  credit  for  the 
success  of  the  Food  Administration  in  Nebraska 
belongs  to  no  single  person,  but  to  all  who  have  given 
of  their  time  and  means  to  promote  its  worthy  pur- 
poses. 

“With  best  wishes  for  the  future  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  my  associates  in  the  work,  I am 
Yours  truly, 

Gordon  W.  Wattles, 

Federal  Food  Administrator  for  Nebraska.” 

League  to  Enforce  Peace 

In  October,  1917,  I was  elected  State  chairman  of 
the  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  and  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity for  two  years.  Again  I met  President  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  and  assisted  in  their  entertainment,  on 
the  occasion  of  their  journey  across  the  country  to 
urge  acceptance  of  the  Peace  Treaty  and  the  League 
of  Nations,  without  reservations.  I was  most  heart- 
ily in  favor  of  the  League  of  Nations.  In  introducing 
the  President  at  the  meeting  in  Omaha  I said : 

“The  nations  of  the  world  stand  to-day  at  the  part- 
ing of  the  ways.  The  old  way  which  has  been  trod 
for  centuries  by  armies  of  men  led  by  kings  and  em- 
perors, is  strewn  with  the  graves  of  millions  who  have 
died  in  the  flower  of  youth,  that  the  ambitions  of 
their  leaders  might  be  gratified.  The  old  way  leads 
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on  to  increased  armament  by  all  nations  that  would 
survive.  Its  followers  must  provide  for  the  universal 
trail  :ng  of  the  youth  of  every  nation  and  for  the 
diversion  of  the  wealth  of  the  world  for  military 
equipment.  The  inventive  genius  of  man  must  dis- 
cover and  manufacture  more  deadly  gases  and  more 
devilish  devices  with  which  to  destroy  life  and  prop- 
erty. Our  nation,  if  it  is  to  follow  the  old  way,  must 
immediately  begin  preparations  for  the  next  war. 

‘‘  But,  thank  God  for  the  inspiration  which  directed 
the  great  men  assembled  at  the  Peace  Conference  at 
Paris  to  provide  for  a better  way,  which  leads  on 
through  paths  of  universal  peace;  a way  which  an- 
swers the  prayers  of  mothers  and  sisters  and  lovers; 
a way  that  provides  for  disarmament  and  which  per- 
mits the  war-wasted  energy  and  wealth  of  the  world 
to  be  diverted  into  channels  for  the  betterment  of 
mankind;  a way  which  provides  for  the  settlement  of 
differences  between  nations  in  the  same  civilized 
manner  that  differences  between  individuals  are  ad- 
justed. 

“Which  of  these  ways  will  our  nation  choose? 
Happily  the  choice  has  been  made  by  our  President, 
who  honors  our  city  with  his  presence  to-day.  The 
rules  and  regulations  for  those  who  would  walk  in  the 
ways  of  peace  are  simple.  They  are  stated  in  plain 
language  and  yet,  for  months,  they  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  most  critical  examination  by  senators 
who  must  approve  the  covenant  before  it  can  become 
effective.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  our  nation 
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is  to  be  excluded  from  participation  in  the  benefits  of 
the  great  peace  covenant  because  of  failure  of  the 
Senate  to  ratify  the  treaty.  It  does  not  seem  possi- 
ble that  partisan  politics  should  enter  into  the  con- 
sideration of  this  great  question.  The  importance  of 
the  League  of  Nations  to  enforce  universal  peace 
transcends  all  political  considerations. 

‘‘A  few  weeks  ago  it  was  my  pleasure  to  introduce 
from  this  stage  a great  Republican,  a former  Presi- 
dent of  this  nation,  who  spoke  in  favor  of  the  Cov- 
enant. It  is  now  my  honor  to  introduce  the  great 
man  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  plan  to 
enforce  peace  and  to  end  war,  the  President  of  the 
United  States.’" 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I had  been  a lifelong 
Republican,  the  movement  to  prevent  future  wars 
was  not  a partisan  matter,  and  I heartily  favored  it. 
I admired  greatly  the  idealism  of  President  Wilson  in 
urging  the  great  scheme,  but  was  much  disappointed 
when  he  did  not  accept  ratification  with  the  reserva- 
tions adopted  by  the  Senate.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
any  step  toward  a permanent  peace  was  better  than 
none,  and  I believe  the  President  should  have  agreed 
to  the  reservations  and  trusted  to  the  future  for  cor- 
rection of  any  mistakes  made  in  withholding  our 
unconditional  approval  of  all  the  covenants  of  the 
League  as  originally  written.  In  any  event,  I feel 
that  our  country  some  day  will  adopt  a definite  plan 
to  prevent  war.  I cannot  conceive  how  intelligent 
nations  can  ever  engage  in  another  mutually  destruc- 
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tive  war.  Some  way  must  be  found  to  save  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  world. 

In  my  public  work  I have  been  treated  kindly  by 
the  newspapers.  Many  columns  of  favorable  com- 
ment have  been  printed  and  comparatively  little  criti- 
cism has  been  indulged.  It  would  be  uninteresting 
and  improper  to  reproduce  the  many  published  com- 
pliments I have  received.  The  insertion  of  a single 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Omaha  Daily  News  on 
October  22,  1916,  in  its  ‘'Men  about  Town”  column 
may  be  pardonable,  as  follows : 

“ Woodrow  Wilson  abandoned  the  school  room  for 
the  so-called  practical  life,  and  made  a success  as  a 
president,  and  so  did  Gurdon  W.  Wattles,  president 
of  the  Omaha  & Council  Bluffs  Street  Railway 
Company. 

“Mr.  Wattles  was  a successful  teacher  but  has  a 
mind  capable  of  handling  big  affairs. 

“A  few  days  ago,  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  President  of  the  street  railway  com- 
pany rode  in  the  same  automobile  through  a crowd 
of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  people,  there  prob- 
ably were  some  in  the  crowds  who  pointed  to  either 
one,  or  the  other,  as  having  been  their  former 
teacher. 

“Mr.  Wattles,  regarded  as  the  most  influential  man 
in  business  life  in  Omaha,  was  a country  school 
teacher  in  Iowa  several  years  before  he  entered  the 
banking  business.  When  he  came  to  Omaha  in  1892, 
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he  was  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Car- 
roll,  Iowa. 

“In  Omaha,  he  became  vice  president  of  the  Union 
National  Bank.  But  even  the  life  of  a big  banker 
did  not  contain  possibilities  large  enough  to  satisfy 
his  ambitions. 

“Ten  years  after  he  came  to  Omaha,  he  was  the 
controlling  factor  in  the  Omaha  & Council  Bluffs 
Street  Railway  Company.  He  is  also  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  United  States  National 
Bank,  President  of  the  Douglas  Hotel  Company, 
which  owns  The  Fontenelle,  and  a director  or  heavy 
holder  in  several  other  enterprises. 

“One  might  think,  judging  from  his  business  con- 
nections, that  Mr.  Wattles  knows  and  thinks  nothing 
but  business.  Such  is  not  the  case,  for  Mr.  Wattles 
is  a poet.  True,  he  doesn’t  write  verse  for  a living, 
nor  has  he  published  any  books  of  his  compositions. 
He  writes  them  for  pleasure.  Writing  verse  is  one  of 
his  forms  of  recreation. 

“But  Mr.  Wattles  never  lets  poetry  interfere  with 
his  business.  He  makes  a strenuous  effort  to  keep 
his  business  associates,  and  even  his  fellow  citizens  in 
his  home  city,  from  even  knowing  of  his  poetic  vein. 
It  is  when  he  is  in  the  mountains,  inspired  by  the  won- 
ders of  nature,  or  at  his  winter  home  in.  California, 
that  the  street  railway  president  turns  to  his  muse. 

“Traditions  of  the  business  man  are  overturned  in 
another  line  by  Mr.  Wattles — that  of  oratory.  He 
doesn’t  make  a practice  of  speaking,  but  when  he  does 
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deliver  a speech,  he  says  something  worth  while,  mod- 
ern and  often  startling,  and  says  it  in  such  a way  that 
he  invariably  gets  rousing  applause.  About  once 
every  two  years,  he  is  persuaded  to  make  a speech  at 
the  Ak-Sar-Ben  den.  It’s  generally  the  best  speech 
of  the  season. 

‘‘Mr.  Wattles’  independence  often  surprises  even 
his  closest  friends.  He  gave  the  business  world  in 
Omaha  a distinct  shock  a little  more  than  a year  ago 
when  he  introduced  Billy  Sunday  at  the  Commercial 
Club,  stating  that  he  approved  of  Sunday  and  say- 
ing, ‘Go  to  it,  Billy.’ 

“His  prohibition  and  woman  suffrage  leanings  are 
also  rather  hard  doses  for  his  business  associates  to 
swallow.  But  Gurdon  W.  Wattles  doesn’t  care  a 
snap  of  his  finger  what  somebody  else  thinks  when 
his  mind  is  made  up. 

“Because  he  had  the  temerity  to  introduce  Billy 
Sunday  to  the  Commercial  Club,  the  brewers  and 
their  allies  defeated  him  for  election  as  a delegate 
to  the  last  republican  convention.  But  they  didn’t 
change  Mr.  Wattles’  opinions.  He  considered  him- 
self honored  by  the  opposition.” 

European  Relief  Council 

In  the  fall  of  1920  I was  drafted  again  by  Herbert 
Hoover  as  chairman  for  Nebraska  of  the  European 
Relief  Council,  upon  which  devolved  the  task  of  rais- 
ing thirty-three  million  dollars  to  save  the  lives  of 
three  and  one-half  millions  of  starving  children  in 
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the  war-stricken  areas  of  Europe.  In  Nebraska  it 
seemed  an  almost  hopeless  effort.  The  war  was  over 
and  our  people  were  weary  of  hearing  of  the  suffering 
of  its  victims.  Our  farmers  were  suffering  from  a 
great  reduction  in  the  market  value  of  their  products 
and  all  business  was  languishing.  Besides,  money 
was  very  scarce,  and  every  one  was  practising  econ- 
omy. Realizing  this  condition  in  our  State,  we  were 
allotted  the  small  quota  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars.  The  campaign  continued  from 
December  19  until  February  15,  and  to  my  extreme 
gratification  resulted  in  raising  over  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 


CHAPTER  V 


TRAVELS 

Recreation  and  rest  are  necessary  for  health  and  happiness. 

Early  in  life  I resolved  to  enjoy,  as  opportunity 
occurred,  all  the  pleasures  of  travel  and  leisure  which 
I could  afford.  To  keep  this  resolution  has  required 
perseverance  and  decision.  The  average  business 
man  in  this  country  begins  life  in  poor  or  moderate 
circumstances.  During  his  younger  years  the  pur- 
suit of  business  success  occupies  his  whole  attention. 
He  learns  but  one  game,  and  that  game  is  work.  He 
postpones  vacations,  travels,  and  other  diversions 
until  a more  convenient  day — ^which  seldom  comes. 
When  at  last  he  finds  that  he  must  quit  work  and  go 
away  and  rest,  he  is  miserable  every  moment  until  he 
gets  back  to  his  desk  and  takes  up  again  the  old 
familiar  grind.  In  this  way  he  loses  the  capacity  to 
enjoy  the  results  of  his  toil,  and  when  forced  to  retire 
from  business  he  dies,  because  he  does  not  know  how 
to  live  without  work. 

When  I was  first  married  I could  not  afford  a wed- 
ding-trip. My  bride  and  I came  from  her  home  at 
Clarksville,  Iowa,  directly  to  Carroll,  stopping  one 
day  at  Cedar  Rapids  to  purchase  furniture  for  our 
house,  which  had  been  built  during  the  summer.  As 
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soon  as  the  bank  was  well  organized  and  my  debts 
were  paid,  we  combined  business  with  pleasure  in  a 
trip  to  New  England,  with  stops  on  the  way  at  Chi- 
cago and  in  Michigan,  to  visit  friends  and  relatives, 
and  at  Niagara  Falls,  to  see  for  the  first  time  this 
great  natural  wonder. 

After  having  viewed  the  interesting  sights  at  the 
Falls  we  went  to  a small  hotel  near  the  depot  from 
which  we  were  to  proceed  on  our  journey.  The  day 
had  been  hot,  and  I decided  to  exchange  the  clothing 
I was  wearing  for  a lighter  suit.  I went  to  the  bag- 
gage-room  at  the  depot  and,  with  the  help  of  the  sta- 
tion-master, found  my  trunk  and  made  the  change. 
While  doing  so  I carefully  laid  my  watch  and  pocket- 
book,  containing  my  money  and  railroad-tickets,  on 
a trunk  and  went  back  to  the  hotel  without  them.  I 
did  not  discover  my  loss  until  almost  time  to  depart. 
I ran  madly  to  the  station,  but  for  some  time  could 
not  find  the  lost  articles.  After  a frantic  search  they 
were  found  on  the  floor  behind  the  trunk  on  which  I 
had  laid  them. 

We  took  a boat  at  the  head  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  sailed  down  through  the  Thousand  Islands 
and  the  Rapids  to  Montreal.  From  there  we  went 
by  rail  through  the  White  Mountains  to  Rochester, 
New  Hampshire.  There  my  business  was  success- 
fully transacted,  and  we  resumed  our  journey,  visiting 
Boston  and  New  York,  and  stopping  for  a week’s 
visit  with  my  cousin.  Will  Clark,  then  living  on  a farm 
at  Windham,  Pennsylvania. 
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We  went  to  my  old  home  near  Richford,  New 
York.  I shall  never  forget  how  distances  had  shrunk 
since  I was  a boy.  The  village  square  at  Richford, 
on  which  I had  played,  and  which  I remembered  as 
covering  several  acres,  was  but  a few  rods  wide;  and 
the  “big  hotel’’  at  the  north  side,  which  in  memory 
seemed  so  grand  and  imposing,  was  only  two-and-a- 
half  stories  high. 

At  the  old  farm  the  sulphur  spring,  which  had 
seemed  a mile  distant,  was  only  a few  rods  from  the 
house.  Mother  had  often  expressed  a longing  for  a 
drink  from  this  old  spring,  and  had  said  she  could 
never  forget  how  sweet  its  waters  tasted.  When  she 
next  visited  us,  with  no  explanations,  we  gave  her  a 
glass  of  this  water  which  we  had  brought  home.  She 
did  not  recognize  it.  When  I told  her  I could  buy 
the  old  farm  back  for  fifteen  dollars  per  acre  and 
would  make  a present  of  it  to  her,  if  she  would  accept 
it,  she  admitted  for  the  first  time  that  she  was  fully 
reconciled  to  spend  her  remaining  days  in  the  grow- 
ing West. 

After  a month’s  vacation  we  returned  home, 
strengthened  in  our  resolution  to  see  as  much  of  the 
world  as  possible,  and  to  work  only  so  long  as  neces- 
sary to  acquire  a competency  against  sickness  and 
old  age.  I said  repeatedly  that  the  accumulation  of 
money  was  for  me  a means  to  an  end,  and  not  the 
greatest  achievement  in  life.  So  from  time  to  time, 
through  my  years  of  most  intensive  work,  we  trav- 
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elled  much,  visiting  most  of  the  principal  cities  and 
places  of  interest  in  this  country. 

In  the  spring  of  1891  Mrs.  Wattles  went  with 
friends  to  Europe,  and  in  July  I met  her  in  London. 
The  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  was  delightful,  the 
water  was  as  smooth  as  a mill-pond,  but  the  sensa- 
tion of  sailing  far  from  land  and  beyond  all  help  in 
case  of  an  accident  was  never  pleasing  to  me.  I can 
explain  this  feeling  best  in  the  language  of  the  old 
darky  who  exclaimed:  ‘‘When  you’re  blown  up  on 
land,  dar  ye  is ! But  when  you’re  blown  up  on 
water,  whar  is  ye 

On  this  trip  I went  to  Paris,  and  we  travelled  for 
a month  through  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
viewing  many  of  the  historic  places  of  interest,  in- 
cluding the  homes  of  Shakespeare,  Scott,  and  Burns, 
the  castles  of  Warwick,  Edinburgh,  and  Sterling,  and 
the  resorts  in  the  Trossachs  and  at  Killarney.  We 
sailed  for  home  from  Queenstown.  I remember  we 
encountered  rough  weather  the  first  night  out  and  I 
experienced  my  first  seasickness. 

In  1900  I went  abroad  with  my  friend  and  business 
associate,  Sumner  Wallace.  Our  object  was  rest  and 
recreation  rather  than  sightseeing.  We  retained  our 
hotel  rooms  in  Paris,  where  we  kept  our  baggage,  and 
from  there  toured  by  automobile,  taking  one  to  three 
day  trips  in  every  direction.  We  visited  Trouville 
and  other  pleasure  resorts;  saw  much  of  Normandy 
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and  the  chateau  country;  the  palaces  and  cathedrals 
in  the  smaller  towns  and  cities,  and  once  more  I saw 
the  sights  of  Paris.  The  most  interesting  feature  of 
the  tour,  however,  consisted  in  observing  the  country 
life  of  the  peasants  and  noting  the  evidences  of  pros- 
perity among  them.  In  contradistinction  to  the  iso- 
lated life  of  our  prairie  farmers,  we  found  them  dwell- 
ing in  community  centers  and  enjoying  the  pleasures 
of  close  association  with  neighbors  and  relatives.  We 
had  a rough  passage  homeward  and,  as  ever,  the  view 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  Harbor  was  the 
most  beautiful  sight  of  our  journey. 

After  passing  the  age  of  forty  I never  failed  to  take 
at  least  one  vacation  of  a month  or  more  each  year. 
Occasionally  these  vacations  were  spent  in  touring  by 
automobile  in  the  Eastern  and  New  England  States 
in  summer,  or  in  California  or  Florida  in  winter.  On 
one  of  our  tours  we  joined  friends  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  going  with  them  as  our  guests  to 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  thence  to  Boston,  and  from 
there  up  the  New  England  coast  to  Portland,  Maine; 
from  there  our  route  took  us  to  Mount  Washington, 
thence  through  Vermont;  crossing  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Champlain,  we  went  through  the  Adirondacks, 
visited  Lake  George,  then  down  to  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  and  from  there  to  New  York  City.  After 
touring  Long  Island  we  went  to  Atlantic  City,  then 
to  Philadelphia,  and  from  there  across  the  mountains 
of  Pennsylvania  to  Watkins  Glen,  New  York.  There 
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we  parted  from  our  company,  and  after  a short  rest 
went  on  to  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
and  Madison,  Wisconsin.  We  had  intended  to  tour 
the  entire  way  to  Omaha,  but  abandoned  the  trip  at 
Clinton,  Iowa,  overcome  by  a desire  to  reach  home 
for  Sunday  dinner. 

One  winter  we  went  to  Havana,  Cuba,  and  another 
winter,  with  a car  filled  with  Omaha  friends,  we 
toured  Mexico  by  special  train,  visiting  the  principal 
places  of  interest.  At  Mitla  and  other  places  we  in- 
spected the  prehistoric  ruins,  proof  that  a civilization 
of  great  advancement  had  once  existed  and  had  left 
its  records  in  hieroglyphics  on  the  ruins  of  cathedrals 
and  palaces  after  it  had  passed  away. 

In  the  City  of  Mexico  we  were  induced  to  witness 
a so-called  ‘‘bull-fight.’"  It  would  be  more  correct  to 
call  it  a “bull-slaughter.”  I watched  the  cruelty  and 
barbarism  until  the  poor  old  blindfolded  and  defense- 
less horses  were  being  gored  to  death,  then  left  in  dis- 
gust. I would  have  waited  with  pleasure  to  see  the 
matadors  or  even  the  picadors  impaled  or  killed,  but 
the  poor  bulls  had  no  chance;  they  were  cruelly  lac- 
erated and  finally  killed  with  implements  of  torture, 
with  which  they  with  bare  horns  could  not  compete 
in  an  unequal  fight.  I can  feel  only  contempt  for 
people  who  enjoy  such  inhuman  exhibitions. 

My  most  extended  travel  adventure  was  the  trip 
around  the  world,  upon  which  we  sailed  on  the  Siberia 
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from  San  Francisco,  March  lo,  1908,  in  a company  of 
twelve,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Collver.  Our  im- 
mediate party  consisted  of  Mrs.  Wattles,  her  niece. 
Miss  Carolyn  Leete,  of  Santa  Barbara,  California, 
and  myself.  The  voyage  of  six  days  to  Honolulu 
was  uneventful.  There  we  spent  one  day  with 
friends,  who  showed  us  over  the  city  and  entertained 
us  with  true  Western  hospitality.  On  our  return  to 
the  ship  we  found  in  our  rooms  fruit  and  flowers  in 
great  abundance. 

For  eleven  days,  after  leaving  Honolulu,  we  sailed 
the  broad,  smooth  Pacific  without  seeing  a ship  or 
sign  of  civilization.  During  this  time  we  lost  a day 
from  the  calendar  as  we  crossed  the  i8oth  meridian. 
Our  first  sight  of  land  disclosed  the  snow-capped 
mountain,  Fujiyama,  which  rises  twelve  thousand 
four  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  is  the 
most  imposing  object  of  nature  in  Japan. 

When  we  cast  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Yokohama 
our  boat  was  immediately  surrounded  by  a fleet  of 
small  craft,  seeking  commissions  to  take  baggage  and 
passengers  ashore.  Small  boys  swam  out  and  amused 
the  passengers  by  diving  for  pennies  thrown  into  the 
water.  Nowhere  else  have  I seen  such  expert  swim- 
mers and  divers. 

As  soon  as  we  reached  the  shore  the  jinrikisha  men 
surrounded  us,  and  literally  fought  for  the  privilege 
of  taking  us  to  our  hotel.  We  had  never  seen  a jin- 
rikisha before.  The  experience  of  being  pulled  along 
in  one  of  these  carriages  by  a small,  muscular  man  at 
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a rapid  stride  was  strange,  indeed,  but  we  were  to  see 
much  of  strange  conveyances  in  Japan  and  China. 

We  had  hardly  reached  our  rooms  in  the  Grand 
Hotel  when  the  card  of  M.  Oshima,  said  to  be  the  best 
guide  in  all  Japan  (they  all  claim  that  distinction), 
was  sent  up,  and  we  soon  met  the  interesting  man 
who  for  two  months  was  to  be  our  companion  and 
guide  while  we  journeyed  through  Japan.  Without 
him  much  of  the  pleasure  of  our  visit  would  have 
been  lost.  He  spoke  English  fairly  well  and  had 
entree  to  and  knowledge  of  all  the  interesting  places 
in  the  empire. 

Cards  of  the  tailor,  the  shoemaker,  the  haber- 
dasher, and  the  jeweller  were  presented  in  quick  suc- 
cession. Our  guide  told  us  that  the  Japanese  crafts- 
men were  such  good  workmen  that  they  could  repro- 
duce, in  every  detail  like  the  original,  any  article  of 
clothing  we  might  need,  and  at  less  than  half  the 
price  in  America.  To  test  the  assertion  I gave  a pair 
of  old  shoes  to  the  shoemaker,  and  the  next  day  he 
brought  me  a pair  of  new  ones  exactly  like  the  sam- 
ple in  size,  quality,  and  markings,  and  his  bill  was 
less  than  one-half  what  the  original  pair  had  cost  me 
in  the  United  States. 

On  the  suggestion  of  our  guide  all  of  us  ordered 
linen  and  silk  suits  for  the  hot  climate  we  were  to 
encounter  as  our  journey  proceeded.  These  clothes 
were  made  by  copying  clothing  we  furnished.  No 
fittings  were  required,  and  the  clothes  were  highly 
satisfactory  in  every  instance  and  the  prices  very 
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low.  The  Japanese  are  clever  at  copying,  and  have 
proved  their  ability  to  reproduce  and  undersell  many 
articles  of  import  to  this  country.  According  to  rep- 
utation, they  are  not  very  scrupulous  in  their  deal- 
ings, nor  in  the  observance  of  trade-marks  or  patent 
rights.  In  the  banks  we  found  Chinese  tellers,  quite 
generally  for  the  reason,  it  was  explained,  that  they 
were  more  trustworthy  with  money. 

After  a few  days’  sightseeing  in  Yokohama,  during 
which  we  visited  the  principal  shops,  parks,  temples, 
and  gardens,  including  the  private  gardens  of  a 
wealthy  merchant,  we  took  a short  trip  to  Tokio,  the 
capital  of  Japan,  to  witness  the  burial  ceremonies  of 
Baron  Iwasaka.  To  Americans,  Japanese  funerals 
are  peculiar,  especially  those  of  men  of  importance. 
In  a great  parade  through  the  city,  with  thousands  of 
onlookers,  the  casket  containing  the  body  of  the  de- 
ceased was  carried  on  the  backs  of  men,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  relatives  and  friends  bearing  flowers,  sacred 
trees,  lanterns,  lotus-blossoms,  flags  of  the  dragon, 
and  other  insignia. 

We  observed  many  other  strange  customs  of  the 
Japanese  people,  including  their  marriage  ceremony, 
their  holiday  celebrations,  their  blind  faith  in  Buddha, 
and  their  worship  in  the  temples.  All  were  different 
from  the  customs  of  our  Christian  country,  and  yet, 
I believe,  are  more  suitable  to  their  civilization  than 
ours  would  be. 

We  visited  the  beautiful  resort  of  Miyanoshita  and 
saw  Lake  Hakone.  We  went  to  Kamakura  and  saw 
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the  great  Diabutsu — an  immense  bronze  statue  of 
Buddha.  At  Nikko  we  saw  the  great  temples  erected 
to  Buddha  and  Shinto,  and  witnessed  the  simple  cere- 
monies of  worship  by  the  pilgrim  travellers  who  visit 
these  temples  annually  from  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
We  were  attracted  by  the  gaudy  colors  of  the  temples 
and  shrines  and  the  curious  carvings  used  in  their 
decoration. 

To  our  delight,  we  were  in  Japan  at  cherry-blos- 
som time,  when  the  parks  and  public  places  were 
filled  with  men,  women,  and  children  who  seemed  to 
love  the  flowers.  I was  informed  that  they  worship 
flowers  as  a part  of  their  religion.  Wherever  we 
went,  at  Tokio,  Kyoto,  and  Kobe,  the  cherry-blos- 
soms were  in  evidence;  shortly,  however,  to  be  dis- 
placed by  the  wistaria,  which  grows  over  nearly  every 
porch  in  Japan,  their  long  stems  when  covered  with 
blossoms  hanging  far  down  the  sides  of  the  porches. 

From  Kobe  we  sailed  for  Manila,  stopping  at  Naga- 
saki. On  board  the  boat  I met  General  A.  L.  Mills, 
commander  of  the  military  forces  at  Manila.  I had 
a number  of  letters  of  introduction  from  the  then  sec- 
retary of  war,  William  H.  Taft,  addressed  to  officials 
whom  I might  meet  on  the  journey.  One  of  these 
presented  to  General  Mills  brought  so  much  atten- 
tion that  I did  not  use  the  others.  General  Mills  put 
us  up  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  in  Manila,  and 
placed  a government  transport  at  our  disposal  during 
our  stay.  We  did  not  sail  around  the  islands,  as  he 
urged,  but  made  one  short  trip  up  the  Pasig  River 
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and  spent  a hot  night  on  deck  on  Lake  Laguna  de 
Bay.  After  a few  days  of  sightseeing  about  the  old 
Spanish  city  of  Manila  we  sailed  for  Hong  Kong, 
China.  The  voyage  passed  without  incident  worthy 
of  mention,  and  we  landed  in  the  harbor  of  Vic- 
toria. 

Hong  Kong  is  an  island  controlled  by  Great  Brit- 
ain; Victoria,  the  city  on  this  island,  is  generally 
called  Hong  Kong.  Here  we  found  large,  well-built 
houses  of  brick  and  stone,  with  banks,  hotels,  and 
stores  conducted  by  Englishmen.  The  city  stands  on 
a rising  plane  which  extends  from  the  water’s  edge  to 
the  top  of  a mountain;  the  population  consists  princi- 
pally of  Chinese.  Indian  “Sieks,”  in  the  employ  of 
the  English,  acted  as  policemen,  and  ruled  the  natives 
with  an  iron  hand. 

We  visited  the  ancient  Portuguese  city  of  Macao, 
and  Canton,  the  dirty,  ill-smelling  metropolis  of 
China.  We  were  carried  in  chairs,  on  the  backs  of 
coolies,  through  miles  of  the  narrow  streets,  filled  with 
misery  and  degradation  such  as  we  had  never  seen. 
Beggars  were  everywhere.  Dressed  rats  were  on  sale 
in  some  of  the  shops  we  passed.  Five  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  population  live  in  small  house-boats  on 
the  river-front. 

From  Hong  Kong  we  sailed  to  Shanghai.  There 
we  saw  wheelbarrows,  jinrikishas,  and  chairs  in  use 
for  conveyances.  The  wheelbarrows  were  most  in 
evidence,  and  while  in  the  foreign  sections  of  the  city 
there  were  substantial  buildings,  the  Chinese  sections 
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presented  the  same  scenes  of  poverty  and  squalor  ob- 
served in  Canton. 

From  Shanghai  we  went  by  boat  up  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang  River  six  hundred  miles  to  Hankow,  passing 
through  a farming  country,  where  we  saw  men  and 
women  pulling  plows  and  cultivating  the  soil  by 
hand.  Hankow  had  experienced  a recent  riot,  and 
we  were  warned  it  was  unsafe  for  us  to  go  ashore. 
Then,  after  a day  and  a night  of  waiting,  we  rode  in 
jinrikishas  through  the  city,  escorted  by  the  native 
police,  and  boarded  the  train  for  Peking.  Again  we 
passed  through  a farming  section,  where  the  land  was 
divided  into  small  farms  and  was  cultivated  mostly 
by  man-power.  Almost  every  farm  had  a small  field 
of  poppies,  grown  for  opium.  At  the  stations  there 
were  always  beggars  and  everywhere  evidences  of 
poverty. 

The  city  of  Peking  is  enclosed  by  a high  wall.  The 
imperial  palaces  in  the  center  of  the  city  are  also  sur- 
rounded by  a wall,  and  none  but  the  royal  family  and 
their  retainers  were  allowed  to  enter  previous  to  the 
Boxer  War.  At  that  time  these  walls  were  broken 
down  in  many  places,  and  the  palaces  were  looted  by 
the  allied  armies.  After  a visit  of  several  weeks  in 
Peking,  which  in  many  respects  is  the  most  interesting 
Chinese  city,  we  went  out  thirty  miles  to  Nankou  by 
train,  and  from  there  in  chairs,  each  carried  by  four 
coolies,  to  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant. The  Great  Wall  of  China  is  built  of  stone, 
cement,  and  earth.  It  was  erected  two  thousand 
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two  hundred  years  ago,  and  in  reality  should  rank  as 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Much  of  it  remains 
intact.  It  is  about  thirty  feet  wide  at  the  base,  fifty 
feet  high,  and  when  complete  was  over  twenty-five 
hundred  miles  long. 

We  saw  the  famous  Ming  tombs,  where  are  buried 
thirteen  of  the  emperors  who  ruled  China  during  the 
Ming  dynasty.  The  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
stone  and  marble  decorations  have  been  largely  de- 
stroyed, and  all  will  soon  be  gone. 

From  Peking  we  went  to  Tientsin  and,  while  there, 
were  entertained  in  the  home  of  a wealthy  banker, 
C.  Y.  Sun,  manager  of  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank.  He 
spoke  English  fluently  and  gave  us  his  impressions  of 
the  work  of  the  missionaries  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
China.  He  insisted  that  the  religion  of  Confucius 
was  better  adapted  to  the  Chinese  civilization  than 
the  Christian  religion,  and  that  the  only  good  the 
missionaries  were  doing  in  China  was  through  the  dis- 
tribution of  medicine,  clothing,  and  food.  He  spoke 
well  of  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  I must  say 
that  my  observations  led  me  to  coincide  to  some  ex- 
tent with  his  views.  Outside  of  the  Catholic  French 
convent  at  Hong  Kong,  where  girl  babies  are  rescued 
from  death  and  are  fed,  clothed,  and  educated,  and 
the  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Mission  at  Shanghai,  I saw 
little  of  the  work  of  missionaries  from  which  I would 
expect  lasting  benefits.  The  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
especially  at  Tientsin,  was  undoubtedly  accomplish- 
ing good  results. 
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From  Tientsin  we  sailed  past  Port  Arthur  to  Dal- 
ney.  We  viewed  some  of  the  ruins  of  the  Russian 
war  with  Japan,  and  then  sailed  away  on  a small  boat 
for  Korea.  Before  landing  at  Chemulpo  we  were 
caught  in  a fog  and  lay  at  anchor  twenty  hours. 
The  Koreans  impressed  us  as  a picturesque  and  inter- 
esting people.  Their  dress  was  peculiar:  their  hats, 
resembling  bird-cages,  indicated  the  rank  of  the 
wearer.  While  in  Korea  we  saw  much  and  heard 
more  of  the  rule  of  the  Japanese.  The  natives  were 
very  unhappy  because  they  were  not  strong  enough 
to  throw  off  the  Japanese  yoke,  and  they  resented 
especially  the  introduction  of  Japanese  currency,  cus- 
toms, dress,  and  religion.  We  spent  some  time  in 
Seoul,  where  we  visited  the  emperor’s  palace  and  the 
famous  Buddha  pagoda  presented  by  the  Emperor  of 
China  six  hundred  years  ago.  We  purchased  and 
shipped  home  some  of  the  brass  ornaments  for  which 
the  country  is  famous. 

From  the  Korean  port  of  Fusan  we  sailed  to  Shi- 
monoseki,  Japan,  and  went  by  train  to  Miyapina  to 
visit  the  Sacred  Island,  which  is  a Japanese  place  of 
worship.  No  business  whatever  is  transacted  there, 
and  no  births  or  deaths  are  allowed  to  take  place 
within  its  sacred  precincts.  There  are  many  tem- 
ples, and  the  coast  was  covered  with  stone  lanterns 
which  were  lighted  by  candles  in  the  evening  as  we 
left  its  peaceful  shores. 

We  visited  Kobe  and  Kyoto  a second  time,  and 
then  went  to  Tsuruga,  where  we  boarded  a tramp 
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ship,  manned  by  a voluntary  crew,  and  sailed  for 
Vladivostok,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railroad.  After  a rough  voyage  we  reached 
this  new  and  cosmopolitan  city.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  we  saw  the  Russian  coachmen  driving  their 
droskys,  and  wearing  long,  padded  overcoats  and 
heavy  caps.  The  drosky  is  a vehicle  resembling  an 
American  victoria,  with  high  wooden  bows  on  the 
shafts,  reaching  over  the  shoulders  of  the  horse.  We 
rode  in  one  of  these  vehicles  over  the  rough,  unpaved 
streets  of  the  city,  stopping  at  the  leading  cafe  for 
lunch.  We  sampled  the  strong  Russian  vodka  and 
native  wines,  and  in  Russian  style  ate  our  dessert  first 
and  soup  last. 

For  our  six-thousand-mile  journey  across  Man- 
churia, Siberia,  and  Russia  we  took  the  International 
Wagons-Lits  train  de  Luxe.  This  train,  in  those 
days,  ran  once  a week  and  was  comfortable,  though 
not  as  luxurious  as  our  transcontinental  trains  in 
America.  On  the  first  half  of  the  journey  we  trav- 
ersed a vast  uninhabited  prairie  extending  from  Vladi- 
vostok to  Lake  Baikal,  with  Harbin  and  Manchuria 
the  only  cities  of  importance  along  the  way.  Heavy 
wild  grasses  and  many  beautiful  wild  flowers  grew 
along  the  railroad.  The  land  looked  much  like  the 
rich  black  soil  in  Iowa.  The  rich  prairie  land,  we 
were  told,  could  not  be  used  for  farming  because  the 
country  was  infested  with  bandits  and  thieves.  I 
thought  of  the  starving  millions  we  had  seen  in  the 
cities  of  China,  and  how  unfortunate  for  them  that 
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their  government  was  too  weak  to  protect  life  and 
property  in  the  fertile  province  of  Manchuria. 

Irkutsk,  on  Lake  Baikal,  was  a city  of  about  fifty 
thousand  population,  made  up  largely  of  convicts  and 
exiles  from  Russia.  All  the  region  around  it  was  cov- 
ered with  vast  forests.  Into  this  wilderness  for  many 
years  the  Russian  criminals  and  political  offenders 
had  been  sent.  Many  of  these  former  convicts  and 
exiles  in  Irkutsk  are  said  to  have  become  wealthy. 

From  Irkutsk  to  Moscow  we  saw  signs  of  more 
civilization.  We  passed  through  many  towns  and 
cities  in  Siberia,  especially  Omsk  and  Tomsk,  that  re- 
flected wealth  and  thrift.  The  trains  which  we  met 
were  loaded  with  immigrants  going  into  the  country 
to  make  farms,  and  we  were  informed  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  giving  them  the  land  and  otherwise 
assisting  them. 

Crossing  over  the  Ural  Mountains,  we  came  into 
Russia  proper.  From  these  mountains  we  traversed 
another  vast  plain  stretching  to  Moscow,  the  land 
resembling  that  of  Minnesota  and  western  Canada. 
We  passed  many  large  cities.  Our  train  stopped  for 
one  hour  at  Tula,  the  home  of  Tolstoi,  and  in  a short 
time  we  reached  Moscow  at  the  end  of  a continuous 
journey  of  eleven  days  and  nights.  At  every  station 
along  the  way  were  armed  Russian  guards;  the 
trains  were  conducted  by  government  officials  and 
evidences  of  military  rule  were  visible  on  every 
hand. 

At  Moscow  we  were  met  at  the  station  by  the  po- 
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lice,  who  escorted  us  to  our  hotel  and  carefully  exam- 
ined our  passports  before  allowing  us  to  leave  our 
rooms.  Words  fail  to  describe  the  magnificence  of 
Moscow.  Within  the  Kremlin  (the  walled-in  former 
home  of  the  czars)  were  many  magnificent  churches, 
museums,  galleries,  and  public  buildings  filled  with 
precious  jewels  and  rare  ornaments.  The  churches 
had  cost  fabulous  sums  of  money.  We  were  told 
that  the  Cathedral  St.  Savior  cost  over  sixteen  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  that  it  took  nearly  one  hundred 
years  to  complete  its  construction. 

The  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  St. 
Petersburg  was  not  as  grand  as  the  St.  Savior  at 
Moscow,  but  it  contained  so  much  wealth  in  wreaths 
of  gold  and  other  decorations  of  the  tombs  of  the 
czars  that  it  was  of  even  greater  interest.  The  art 
galleries,  the  state  buildings,  the  palaces,  churches, 
and  museums  not  only  at  St.  Petersburg  but  at 
Peterhof,  Tsarsko  Selo,  and  the  other  places  we 
visited  in  Russia  displayed  such  wealth  of  art  and 
luxury  as  we  had  never  seen  before;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  common  people  everywhere  showed  evi- 
dences of  ignorance  and  dire  poverty.  We  were  told 
by  our  English  guide  that  there  were  rumblings  of 
discontent  and  revolution. 

From  Russia  we  went  to  Poland,  and  after  spend- 
ing a day  in  Warsaw,  journeyed  on  to  Berlin.  There 
we  luxuriated  at  the  Adlon  Hotel.  For  five  months 
we  had  been  travelling  in  countries  where  first-class 
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hotels  and  modern  cooking  were  unknown  and  we 
were  happy  to  return  to  better  beds  and  more  palata- 
ble food.  We  attended  the  opera,  rode  through  the 
parks,  saw  the  palaces,  the  monuments,  and  the  pub- 
lic buildings.  We  listened  to  the  German  music  and 
drank  the  mild  beer  for  a few  days,  and  then  bade 
good-by  to  our  travelling  companions  and  shipped 
our  trunks  to  Paris. 

In  a big  touring-car  we  glided  over  perfect  roads 
through  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France  to  Paris. 
This  motor  trip  consumed  nearly  a month.  We 
passed  through  Dresden,  Bayreuth,  Nuremberg,  Hei- 
delberg, Baden-Baden,  and  entered  Switzerland  at 
Basle.  We  spent  several  days  at  Luzerne  and  went 
up  Mt.  Rigi  and  across  the  beautiful  lakes  at  its  base. 
We  crossed  the  Alps  over  the  Brunig  Pass  and  went 
on  through  Interlaken,  Oberhofen,  and  Montreaux 
to  Geneva.  From  Geneva  we  crossed  over  the 
boundary  into  France  and  travelled  leisurely  on  to 
Paris.  There  we  remained  ten  days  and  then  took 
boat,  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  //,  for  New  York.  The 
voyage  home  was  completed  without  incident,  and 
again  I was  hurrying  on  my  way  to  Omaha  after  an 
absence  of  seven  months. 

On  many  occasions  I had  considered  seriously  the 
question  of  retiring  from  business.  On  my  way  home 
from  this  long  vacation  I wrote  the  following  verses 
expressive  of  my  feelings  after  a taste  of  idleness  in 
travel : 
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THE  JOY  OF  WORK 

‘‘The  joy  of  work  comes  back  to  me; 

The  end  of  rest  will  welcome  be. 

Like  battle  horse  at  clash  of  arms, 

That  champs  his  bit  at  war’s  alarms, 

I long  for  work  that  must  be  done. 

For  contests  to  be  fought  and  won. 

I pity  men  who  do  not  know. 

That  they  must  harvest  what  they  sow; 
That  idleness  breeds  want  and  sloth. 

While  work  brings  happiness  and  growth; 
That  every  task  that  is  well  done 
Gives  strength  for  others  yet  to  come. 

The  blacksmith’s  arm  grows  big  and  strong. 
His  heart  is  filled  with  love  and  song. 

The  idler  gets  no  strength  from  strife; 

For  him  there  is  no  joy  in  life. 

To  feel  the  pride  of  victories  won. 

The  work  at  hand  must  be  well  done. 

If  fate  withholds  the  heart’s  desires. 

Till  courage  fails  and  hope  expires. 

The  world  is  blank,  if  then  we  shirk 
The  healing  virtues  of  hard  work. 

No  sorrow  is  too  hard  to  bear 
For  working  men  who  do  and  dare. 

The  grain  is  ripe,  the  reapers  few; 

For  all  who  will,  there’s  work  to  do. 

For  leaders  there  is  great  demand. 

Who  will  for  right  and  justice  stand. 

And  so  I hear  with  joy  the  call 
To  come  and  work!  To  stand  or  fall!” 


CHAPTER  VI 


HOME  LIFE 

Because  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  live  alone,  marriage 
is  the  most  important  event  in  his  life. 

Soon  after  leaving  college  I began  to  think  seri- 
ously of  marriage.  The  same  instinct  that  birds  have 
to  mate  and  build  nests  is  innate  with  all  normal  men 
and  women.  Too  often  but  slight  consideration  is 
given  to  reason  at  mating-time,  and  it  is  discovered 
later  that  nothing  exists  in  common  between  the  man 
and  wife  except  the  animal  instinct.  In  China  par- 
ents select  husbands  for  their  daughters  and  wives  for 
their  sons  with  careful  attention  to  position,  tempera- 
ment, and  ancestral  traits.  After  such  marriage 
comes  love  and  generally  happiness.  There  are  few 
divorces  in  China.  In  America,  love  alone  leads  to 
marriage;  frequently  love  is  induced  by  physical  con- 
tact in  the  dance,  the  bewitching  smile  or  the  pretty 
face  of  the  chosen  one,  who  is  to  become  the  wife  and 
mother.  I remember  when  a boy  having  been  com- 
pelled to  remain  overnight  at  a neighbor’s  house  dur- 
ing a great  storm.  The  neighbor  explained  that  his 
wife  had  ‘Tantrums,”  and  was  having  one  that  night; 
I had  to  witness  how  unhappy  a woman  with  “tan- 
trums” could  make  every  one  around  her.  When  I 
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returned  home  I assured  my  mother  that  if  when  I 
married  my  wife  should  have  “tantrums/’  I would 
run  away  and  go  to  California — the  then  farthest- 
away  place  of  which  I knew. 

By  chance,  perhaps,  or  because  of  my  early  experi- 
ences and  philosophizing,  I considered  the  subject  of 
marriage  more  seriously  than  is  commonly  done.  In 
any  event,  when  I began  to  feel  the  need  of  a home 
and  the  companionship  of  a wife,  I thought  carefully 
of  all  the  young  ladies  of  my  acquaintance.  In  col- 
lege, while  I had  paid  attention  to  other  young  ladies, 
Jennie  Leete  had  received  the  attention  of  other 
young  men.  We  had  sat  at  the  same  table  in  the 
dining-hall  and  had  met  one  another  each  day  in  our 
classes.  We  had  called  each  other  by  our  first  names 
and  had  corresponded  during  vacations.  Not  until 
I was  thoroughly  convinced,  however,  that  we  had 
much  in  common,  and  that  she  possessed  a happy 
disposition  and  an  even  termperament  (necessary  for 
a congenial  life  together),  did  I pay  court  to  her  and 
secure  her  consent  to  become  my  wife.  We  were 
married  October  20,  1882,  and  came  direct  from  her 
home  in  Clarksville,  Iowa,  to  the  cottage  I had  built 
in  Carroll  during  the  summer. 

That  autumn  I had  been  defeated  for  re-election  as 
county  superintendent  of  schools.  My  future  looked 
dark;  but  there  were  no  dark  days  at  home.  In  all 
my  problems  the  helpful  advice  and  loving  sympathy 
of  my  wife  had  much  to  do  with  their  solution,  and 
when  two  and  a half  years  after  our  marriage  our 
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son  was  born  and  we  moved  shortly  after  from  the 
cottage  into  one  of  the  finest  residences  in  Carroll, 
our  cup  of  domestic  happiness  seemed  full  to  over- 
flowing. 

Our  environment  and  enjoyments  during  our  youth 
had  been  much  the  same,  and  our  adventures  into  the 
big  world  were  equally  interesting.  We  loved  the 
same  books,  the  same  plays,  and,  above  all,  we  both 
adored  our  boy,  Frederick  Leete  Wattles. 

Our  first  great  sorrow  came  when  at  three  and  one- 
half  years  old  our  son  became  exposed  to  diphtheria. 
At  that  time,  before  the  discovery  of  antitoxin,  diph- 
theria was  generally  fatal.  There  were  days  of  great 
anxiety  before  it  was  determined  that  both  the  boy 
and  I had  contracted  the  dread  disease.  The  doctor 
ordered  me  to  isolate  myself  from  him,  but  I refused, 
and  though  he  died  and  I recovered,  I would  willingly 
have  had  it  otherwise. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  but  for  the  love  and  sym- 
pathy of  my  wife  I could  not  have  stood  up  under 
this  great  affliction.  The  nervous  shock  brought  on 
insomnia,  and  for  two  years  I was  on  the  verge  of 
mental  and  physical  collapse.  But  through  it  all, 
forgetful  of  her  own  sufferings,  her  constant  thought 
was  of  me,  as  it  was  all  through  her  life.  She  was  one 
of  God’s  noble  women.  I fear  that  I was  not  always 
worthy  of  her  love  and  constant  care. 

During  this  period  of  great  grief  over  the  death  of 
our  son  I wrote  the  following  verses: 
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A DREAM 

“Last  night  I had  the  sweetest  dream,  I heard  a baby  call; 
I saw  its  tiny  figure  come  running  through  the  hall; 
‘Papa,  papa  dearest,’  I plainly  heard  it  say, 

‘Please  take  me  on  your  shoulder  and  go  with  me  to 
play.’ 

And  then  I felt  its  little  arms  around  my  neck  so  tight; 

I wakened  almost  fainting  with  such  supreme  delight. 

So  often  have  I heard  this  call,  at  home,  or  on  the  street. 
That  I have  learned  to  know  the  voice,  so  gentle  and  so 
sweet; 

Sometimes  it  calls  me  ‘Daddy,’  just  ‘Daddy,  Daddy 
dear.’ 

There  is  no  name  in  all  the  world  that  I would  rather  hear. 
Again  it  calls  me  ‘Father,’  and  so  I love  that  name. 

But  ‘Papa,’  ‘Daddy,’  ‘Father,’  the  charm  is  all  the 
same. 

Sometimes,  I have  been  silent,  and  sad,  and  much  de- 
pressed; 

The  heartstrings  then  were  aching  with  longings  half  sup- 
pressed. 

I hear  sweet  children’s  voices,  their  spirits  seem  to  plead. 
That  they  may  come  to  bless  my  life  with  that  I sadly 
need, — 

With  smiles  and  tears  and  laughter,  with  childhood’s  lov- 
ing charms, — 

And,  Oh,  that  they  may  fill  the  void  within  my  aching 
arms!  ” 

I had  induced  my  parents  to  leave  the  farm  and 
live  near  us  in  Carroll,  as  my  mother  had  not  been  in 
good  health  for  some  time;  after  we  gave  up  our  cot- 
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tage,  they  made  it  their  home  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lives. 

Though  a lifelong  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
mother  had  not  lived  near  a church  for  many  years, 
and  had  greatly  missed  the  services  which  almost 
daily  she  had  faithfully  read,  privately.  I purchased 
a lot  immediately  across  the  street  from  her  cottage 
home  and  presented  it  to  the  few  Episcopalians  who 
lived  in  Carroll,  and  they  soon  succeeded  in  having  a 
small  church  erected  in  which  services  were  held  regu- 
larly, adding  greatly  to  mother’s  happiness. 

Her  health  continued  to  fail  and  she  was  advised 
that  an  operation  was  necessary  to  prolong  her  life. 
She  would  not  consent  to  this,  but  repeatedly  de- 
clared herself  ready  to  pass  into  the  next  world  at 
any  moment  the  Master  called.  Her  implicit  faith 
in  God  and  Heaven,  by  which  she  had  lived  her  life 
of  service,  did  not  desert  her  at  the  end.  She  died 
February  15,  1895,  firm  in  the  belief  that  she  would 
meet  all  her  loved  ones  in  another  world. 

After  mother’s  death,  father  made  his  home  with 
my  sister,  but  spent  his  winters  in  California  for 
several  years  prior  to  his  death,  which  occurred  June 
4,  1907. 

After  the  death  of  our  son  I decided  to  leave  the 
scenes  which  would  remind  me  of  my  sorrow  and  lo- 
cate in  a larger  city  with  greater  opportunities  than 
Carroll.  All  my  business  life  had  been  spent  in  the 
Middle  West.  I knew  its  resources  and  its  people 
and  had  been  successful  and  contented  among  them. 
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After  an  extensive  investigation,  I decided  upon 
Omaha  as  the  most  desirable  city.  In  April,  1892, 
we  sold  our  home,  in  which  we  had  been  so  happy 
and  so  sad,  and  took  rooms  at  the  Millard  Hotel, 
Omaha,  until  we  could  secure  a desirable  house  and 
determine  in  what  part  of  the  city  we  preferred  to 
live. 

Fortunately  for  us,  Mrs.  Clark  Woodman,  who 
occupied  a fine  residence  on  37th  Street  near  Far- 
nam,  had  learned  of  us  through  a mutual  friend, 
and  invited  us  to  share  her  home.  We  remained 
with  her  two  and  a half  years,  and  by  her  were 
introduced  to  many  of  the  best  people  of  Omaha. 
The  charms  of  my  wife  soon  made  for  us  a multitude 
of  good  friends  whose  love  and  loyalty  have  been  con- 
stant through  all  subsequent  years.  To  acquire  new 
friends  in  a large  city  is  a difficult  task  that  usually 
takes  years  to  accomplish.  Those  are  most  favored 
who  can  continue  in  the  same  communities  where 
their  friendships  have  been  formed  in  early  life.  It 
has  been  truly  said  that  after  middle  life  one  makes 
acquaintances  but  not  friends.  In  due  time  we  pur- 
chased ground  adjoining  the  Woodman  home  and 
erected  upon  it  the  residence  we  have  always  called 
our  permanent  home. 

It  was  here  we  planned  and  worked  together  with 
two  purposes  in  view:  my  first  ambition  was  to  suc- 
ceed in  every  undertaking,  whether  a business  ven- 
ture or  a public  service;  my  second  desire  was  to  do 
all  the  good  to  others  within  my  power.  In  working 
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out  these  two  purposes,  I had  the  active  co-operation, 
sympathy,  and  help  of  my  wife  at  all  times. 

We  were  in  perfect  accord  in  our  religious  views. 
Neither  of  us  belonged  to  a church.  Both  of  us  at- 
tended the  All  Saints’  Episcopal  Church  regularly 
and  enjoyed  and  loved  the  Reverend  T.  J.  Mackay, 
its  rector.  Neither  of  us  could  subscribe  in  good 
faith  to  all  the  tenets  of  its  creed,  but  we  both  recog- 
nized the  good  the  church  was  doing  in  the  world,  and 
went  as  far  as  we  could  in  good  conscience  in  assist- 
ing in  its  support.  I became  a member  of  the  vestry, 
and  a member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Brownell 
Hall,  and  my  wife  and  I erected  and  dedicated  the 
Wattles  Memorial  Parish  House  in  memory  of  our 
son,  “that  in  his  name  good  might  be  accomplished 
for  many  years  to  come.” 

Wealth  in  more  than  abundance  for  our  needs 
came  in  due  time  but  no  children  to  share  it  with  us. 
At  length  we  concluded  to  adopt  a child.  A little 
orphan  girl  who  had  been  recommended  to  us  had  so 
charmed  me  that  I arranged  to  have  a friend  bring 
her  to  visit  us.  When  the  friend  telegraphed  that  the 
little  girl  had  an  only  sister  with  whom  she  was 
inseparable,  we  promptly  replied : “ Bring  them  both.” 
Thus  it  was  that  Margaret  Elizabeth  and  Mary 
Louise  came  to  be  our  children. 

We  began  the  education  of  our  girls  at  once  and  to 
help  in  the  education  of  the  children  of  our  relatives 
and  many  others  whose  education,  we  believed,  would 
bring  a greater  power  for  good  in  the  world.  Some 
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who  showed  signs  of  genius  we  sent  to  Europe  to  study 
with  the  great  masters.  Our  hopes  were  sometimes 
realized,  sometimes  disappointed,  but  we  worked  with 
the  twofold  purpose  of  doing  good  to  others  and  of 
keeping  our  hearts  responsive  to  our  obligations  as 
trustees  of  the  wealth  which  had  come  to  us.  At  all 
times  our  aim  was  to  help  others  to  help  themselves. 
We  gave  little  to  beggars,  but  much  to  established 
organizations  which  were  elevating  and  reforming  the 
unfortunate. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  detail  the  gifts  we  made, 
but  for  years  we  sought  each  day  to  do  some  good  in 
the  world.  Sometimes  it  was  only  the  gift  of  a flower 
to  a sick  child,  but  whatever  the  deed,  it  always 
brought  double  blessing  to  the  recipient  and  to  the 
giver. 

I have  found  one  of  my  greatest  pleasures  in  help- 
ing young  men  by  advice  and  in  more  substantial 
ways  to  get  started  along  paths  which  lead  to  suc- 
cess. I have  counselled  beginning  in  the  country  or 
in  small  towns,  and  removing  to  the  city  only  after 
becoming  familiar  with  the  products  of  the  soil  which 
are  the  foundation  of  all  our  wealth.  Some  of  the 
most  successful  business  men  in  Nebraska  and  some 
whose  names  are  known  in  business  circles  in  the  great 
cities  of  this  country  were  once  employees  of  institu- 
tions with  which  I have  been  connected  and  were 
sent  by  me  out  into  the  world  to  climb  the  ladder  of 
fame  by  their  own  efforts.  One  of  these  young  men, 
J.  Theodore  Hillquist,  entered  my  employ  as  a ste- 
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nographer  in  1894.  By  careful  and  honest  endeavor 
he  soon  made  himself  indispensable  in  conducting 
my  personal  affairs,  and  was  made  and  still  remains 
my  private  secretary.  Through  all  the  years  of  his 
service,  his  loyalty,  efficiency,  and  integrity  have 
never  been  questioned.  He  has  transacted  my  busi- 
ness during  my  absence  with  fidelity  and  marked 
ability,  and  I desire  to  record  here  my  appreciation 
of  his  invaluable  services. 

One  spring  Mrs.  Wattles  visited  her  parents,  who 
had  removed  from  Iowa  to  Santa  Barbara,  California, 
where  their  son,  Charles  N.  Leete,  resided,  and  was 
charmed  with  all  she  saw.  Later  her  niece,  Carolyn 
Leete,  who  was  born  in  Santa  Barbara,  visited  us, 
and,  like  all  true  Californians,  she  praised  her  native 
State  in  highest  terms. 

The  following  spring  I went  with  my  wife  to  visit 
this  charming  country  with  which  she  had  been  so 
fascinated;  but  on  this  first  visit  it  rained  nearly 
every  day  for  two  weeks,  as  I had  never  seen  it  rain 
before,  and  I came  home  quite  disgusted  with  Cali- 
fornia. On  the  train  homeward  bound  I expressed 
my  feelings  to  my  niece  as  follows: 

“My  Dear  Carolyn: 

From  the  land  of  fruit  and  flowers 
Where  shines  the  sun  between  the  showers. 
Came  a maiden,  fair  and  comely. 

To  visit  her  uncle,  old  and  homely. 

Now  this  maid,  so  young  and  slender. 

Told  such  tales  of  warmth  and  splendor 
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Of  this  land  beyond  the  mountains 
With  its  gardens,  parks  and  fountains, 
That  her  uncle,  quite  deluded. 

Doubted  not,  but  soon  concluded 
To  this  beauty  spot  he’d  go 
And  avoid  the  ice  and  snow 
Of  the  springtime  in  Nebraska 
Where  the  winter’s  like  Alaska. 

So  the  journey  soon  was  started. 

With  his  good  wife,  gay,  light-hearted; 
But  their  joy  was  turned  to  pain. 
When  they  landed  in  the  rain; 

And  they  did  not  feel  so  gay. 

When  it  rained  again  next  day. 

Then  it  thundered  and  it  rained. 

Till  they  wondered  what  they’d  gained 
Coming  to  this  land  so  distant. 

Where  the  rain  fell  so  insistent. 

When,  this  uncle  in  great  haste 
Bought  some  fruit — it  had  no  taste. 
Then  a boy,  with  flowers  to  sell. 

Sold  him  some — they  had  no  smell. 

Soon  quite  homesick  and  dejected. 
Thoughts  of  business  long  neglected 
Brought  him  to  a firm  decision — 

He  would  face  his  friends’  derision; 

He  would  leave  this  land  of  rain 
And  go  back  to  work  again; 

Leave  the  land  of  milk  and  honey 
For  the  place  he’d  made  his  money. 

As  homeward-bound  he  sped  away. 

He  thought  of  one  bright  sunny  day 
When  he  rode  along  the  bay — 
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Thought  of  the  balmy  air  like  May; 

Thought  of  the  lazy  life  he’d  led; 

Thought  of  worry  and  work  ahead; 

Remembered  how  old  settlers  swore 
They’d  never  seen  such  rains  before; 

Decided  he  had  been  unkind 
Judging  the  land  he’d  left  behind; 

Thought  of  his  niece  so  young  and  fair, 

As  she  rode  her  nut-brown  mare — 

Of  all  the  flowers  he  saw  there, 

She  was  the  one  he  least  could  spare — 

Wished  her  saddle  horse  would  bring 
Her  to  Omaha  next  spring. 

There  in  the  sunshine  to  live. 

Much  joy  to  her  uncle  ’twould  give. 

If  she  don’t  come,  he’ll  soon  return 
To  the  land  of  the  fruit  and  fern. 

Uncle  G.’' 

The  next  spring  we  went  back;  this  time  we  found 
the  usual  sunshine  and  soft  air,  and  were  so  charmed 
that  I determined  to  buy  and  improve  a place,  so 
when  the  time  came  for  me  to  quit  work  I would  have 
a home  for  rest  and  recreation.  I had  always  re- 
membered the  high  hill  and  the  creek  flowing  down 
through  a depression,  making  a series  of  waterfalls, 
which  was  behind  my  childhood  home  at  Padlock, 
New  York.  Many  years  spent  on  the  prairies  of  the 
Middle  West  had  brought  a desire  to  live  again  near 
the  mountains.  With  the  help  of  a friend,  I selected 
and  purchased  ninety  acres  in  Hollywood,  a suburb 
(now  a part)  of  Los  Angeles.  This  land  reaches  from 
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Hollywood  Boulevard  back  into  a spur  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  Mountains,  which  is  penetrated  by  two  small 
canyons.  The  purchase  was  made  in  April,  1905, 
and  soon  thereafter  I began  the  development  which 
has  gone  on  year  by  year,  until  a barren  mountain- 
side has  been  transformed  into  a series  of  beautiful 
gardens.  We  call  the  place  “Jualita,”  giving  it  the 
Spanish  pronunciation,  “ Wah-le-ta."’ 

At  first  I employed  a landscape  architect,  but  not 
liking  his  plans,  I began  the  work  with  only  the  gen- 
eral plan  in  mind  to  embellish  but  not  to  disturb  the 
natural  contour  of  the  ground.  The  house,  built 
from  plans  drawn  by  Myron  Hunt  and  Elmer  Grey, 
of  Los  Angeles,  according  to  instructions,  is  of  Span- 
ish design.  The  first  garden  is  terraced  and  enclosed 
with  walls  corresponding  with  the  architecture  of  the 
house.  The  second  garden  is  of  Italian  design;  the 
third  American,  and  the  fourth  Japanese.  These 
gardens  are  the  outcome  of  work  of  years  and  have 
given  me  much  pleasant  recreation  in  planning  and 
constructing  them.  The  Japanese  garden  was  built 
by  Fugio,  reputed  one  of  the  most  able  landscape 
architects  in  Japan.  All  the  decorations,  shrubs,  and 
plants  in  this  garden  were  brought  from  Japan,  many 
having  been  selected  by  me  while  travelling  in  that 
country. 

The  development  of  “ Jualita”  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  by  any  less  able  superintendent  than 
Alexander  Urquhart,  who  was  born  and  served  his 
apprenticeship  in  Scotland.  After  having  spent  ten 
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years  in  Southern  California,  he  entered  my  employ, 
and  with  great  care,  economy,  and  integrity  he  has 
supervised  nearly  all  the  work  done  in  developing  and 
beautifying  the  gardens.  His  plans  have  been  practi- 
cal, his  selection  and  care  of  plants  and  shrubs  intelli- 
gent, and  his  discipline  over  the  laborers  excellent. 
He  has  always  performed  more  labor  than  any  of  the 
men  under  him,  and  at  the  same  time  has  directed  the 
work  along  systematic  lines.  His  wife  has  taken  an 
equal  interest  in  all  the  affairs  of  ‘‘Jualita”  and  in 
my  family.  She  has  supplied  the  place  of  her  hus- 
band occasionally  and,  when  required,  has  opened 
and  closed  the  house  and  attended  to  every  detail 
of  its  operation. 

Many  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life  have  been 
spent  at  '‘Jualita.’’  The  house  was  opened  in  the 
spring  of  1909,  with  congenial  friends  as  house  guests. 
Each  winter  since  then  I have  spent  two  or  three 
months  at  ‘‘ Jualita,’’  and  since  1914  a part  of  every 
summer.  It  took  time  to  convince  me  that  I could 
journey  five  hundred  miles  south  of  Omaha  and  yet 
find  a perfect  summer  climate,  but  ‘‘Jualita’'  is 
within  ten  miles  of  the  Pacific,  where  cool  air  comes 
from  the  ocean  each  summer  day  and  one  sleeps  under 
woollen  blankets  every  night,  and  frequently  enjoys 
an  open  fire. 

Friends  and  relatives  in  numbers  have  been  our 
guests,  and  the  time  has  been  spent  in  automobiling 
over  the  perfect  roads  which  radiate  in  every  direc- 
tion from  Los  Angeles;  in  golfing  and  other  sports; 
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and  many  hours  have  been  spent  in  walking  through 
the  gardens  or  up  the  mountain  paths.  Frequently 
we  have  had  as  dinner-guests  one  or  more  of  the  many 
noted  musical  or  literary  artists  who  live  in  this 
beautiful  country.  Once  when  Senator  Charles  F. 
Manderson  was  a guest,  he  proclaimed  at  the  break- 
fast-table  that  each  of  us  must  prepare,  during  the 
day,  to  entertain  the  others  in  the  evening  by  reciting 
an  original  poem,  singing  a song,  or  telling  a story. 
I took  my  usual  walk  up  the  canyon  that  afternoon 
and  under  inspiration  of  my  surroundings  composed 
the  following  as  my  contribution: 

THE  MOTHERS 

“ I sat  in  the  shade 
Which  the  mountain  made 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  day, 

And  I plainly  heard 

The  song  of  a bird 

As  it  called  its  mate,  far  away. 

From  its  near  retreat. 

It  would  oft  repeat 

Its  carol,  so  loud  and  long. 

That  the  mountainside 
Rang  far  and  wide 
With  the  music  of  its  song. 

When  the  answer  came. 

The  sky  was  aflame 

With  rays  of  the  setting  sun; 

The  negligent  mate 
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Was  returning  late 

With  food  his  labor  had  won. 

Then  I thought  of  mothers, 

Who  wait  for  others 
To  bring  success  and  renown, 

For  mothers  must  take 
What  the  fathers  make 
In  the  social  scale,  up  or  down. 

It  was  truly  said 

By  One  who  is  dead 

That  those  who  wait  do  serve. 

And  mothers  do  wait, 

Oftentimes  too  late. 

For  things  they  richly  deserve. 

For  the  love  and  the  joy 

That  a wayward  boy 

Could  bring  with  his  safe  return. 

For  the  pleasant  word. 

Far  too  seldom  heard. 

From  the  husband,  cold  and  stern. 

So  here’s  to  mothers. 

Who  wait  for  others 
To  bring  them  the  joys  of  life! 

May  their  hearts  keep  strong 
And  may  they  live  long. 

Free  from  care  and  trouble  and  strife!” 

We  varied  our  frequent  trips  to  California  by  dif- 
ferent routes,  thereby  visiting  the  principal  places  of 
interest  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  We  saw  the 
beautiful  mountains,  parks,  and  gorges  of  Colorado, 
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the  Yellowstone  Park  of  Wyoming,  and  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  Arizona.  We  went  home  once  over  the 
Canadian  Pacific  in  a private  car,  stopping  at  the 
beautiful  resorts  in  the  Canadian  Rockies  and  spend- 
ing a few  days  at  those  most  attractive.  But  since 
the  days  of  private  cars  for  pleasure  travel  have 
ceased,  we  have  gone  back  and  forth  over  the  most 
direct  route. 

From  the  time  of  the  birth  of  our  son,  Mrs.  Wat- 
tles’s health  had  not  been  good,  and  it  finally  became 
necessary  for  her  to  undergo  a serious  operation,  from 
which  she  never  fully  recovered.  She  passed  away  in 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  Chicago  on  the  25th 
day  of  May,  1916.  She  had  lived  a life  of  service 
to  others.  She  saw  the  virtues  but  never  the  faults 
of  her  friends.  She  was  sympathetic  with  those  in 
trouble,  charitable,  and  kind.  She  was  loved  by  all 
who  knew  her  well,  and  her  death  was  deeply  mourned 
by  hundreds  who  had  been  recipients  of  her  charity. 
One  of  her  good  friends  published  in  the  Omaha 
World-Herald^  June  8,  1916,  the  following  apprecia- 
tion of  her  character: 

A TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  WATTLES 

"‘A  most  gracious  presence  has  gone  out  from 
among  the  women  of  Omaha.  Our  hearts  are 
touched  to  the  quick  by  the  loss  and  naturally  we 
seek  comfort  by  speaking  of  her  noble  qualities  and 
by  recalling  the  joy  of  her  companionship  and  her 
enthusiastic  helpfulness  in  all  worthy  undertakings. 
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‘‘The  women  of  Omaha  are  and  have  been  a noble 
band  and  to  them  the  city  owes  some  of  its  most 
refining  and  uplifting  institutions.  In  every  one  of 
these  Mrs.  Wattles  was  an  eager,  generous  helper — 
not  by  the  giving  of  her  means  alone  but  quite  as 
much  by  her  presence,  her  encouraging  words  and  by 
the  work  of  her  hands.  The  writer  speaks  after  an 
acquaintance  of  twenty  years,  in  ten  of  which  it  was 
her  privilege  to  know  Mrs.  Wattles  somewhat  inti- 
mately. Now  as  I recall  those  good  busy  years  when 
art  was  young  in  Omaha  I remember  with  gratitude 
her  hearty  personal  co-operation  in  every  effort  to 
bring  the  beautiful  within  the  reach  of  the  multitude. 
When  that  remarkable  movement  for  the  decoration 
of  the  public  schoolrooms  with  works  of  art  touched 
the  city,  no  one  helped  more  than  she  to  catch  its 
spirit  and  make  it  permanent  in  Omaha.  It  is  appro- 
priate and  indicative  that  hers  is  one  of  the  starred 
names  in  the  membership  of  Fine  Arts  society — a 
charter  member  and  one  enthusiastic  to  the  last  in 
the  elevating  work  of  that  body. 

“It  is  deeply  significant  of  the  character  of  Mrs. 
Wattles  that,  remembering  her  deepest  sorrow,  the 
loss  of  her  young  son,  she  translated  her  grief  into 
good  to  others  and  so  arose  the  attractive  and  useful 
parish  house,  an  adjunct  to  the  church  of  her  choice. 

“Every  resident  of  Omaha  recalls  with  pride  the 
beauty  and  phenomenal  success  of  the  Trans-Missis- 
sippi Exposition.  Its  honored  president  stood  ever 
seconded  by  the  queenly  presence  and  the  stimulating 
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influence  of  his  wife.  To  us  who  knew  them  this  was 
a matter  of  knowledge  and  visitors  from  away  felt  it 
as  surely  though  instinctively.  The  subtle  influence 
of  her  charming  womanliness  was  felt  by  all  as  the 
finer  atmosphere  of  the  exposition. 

“In  her  home,  that  sacred  precinct  of  which  we 
now  speak  with  bated  breath  because  its  informing 
presence  has  been  removed,  her  many  friends  always 
found  that  cordial  good  fellowship  which  is  the  very 
core  of  social  intercourse.  A visit  with  Mrs.  Wattles 
never  left  the  soul  empty.  With  her  the  conversation 
easily  glided  into  the  deeper  things  of  life.  Since  the 
news  of  her  death,  how  vividly  has  come  to  me  the 
substance  of  our  last  visit  together,  when  we  spoke 
of  Matthew  Arnold,  his  attitude  toward  life  and  the 
humanness  of  the  man  as  he  struggled  under  the 
weight  of  our  mortality.  Her  bearing  in  her  home 
was  that  of  a benign  queen  but,  after  all,  the  best 
was  when  a friend,  leaving  convention  behind,  slipped 
into  her  soul-life  and  communed  with  the  real  woman. 
To  know  her  was  indeed  a liberal  education. 

“Circumstanced  by  unusual  means,  hers  was  never 
the  ennui  of  the  rich,  but  instead  she  was  possessed 
of  an  eagerness  to  help  others,  a zeal  to  uplift  herself 
and  those  about  her.  Loving  art  and  music  and 
poetry  herself,  she  forgot  not  the  sweet  ministry  of 
these  things  to  others. 

“The  papers  have  announced  her  death  and  we 
know  that  there  is  an  additional  mound  in  the  ceme- 
tery but  still  are  we  triumphant  even  in  our  loss,  for 
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no  one  can  take  from  us  what  we  knew  in  her  and 
there  is  no  power  that  can  slay  our  living  memories. 
Truly  of  this  woman  may  we  say  with  the  poet: 

‘‘  ‘None  knew  her  but  to  love  her, 

None  named  her  but  to  praise.’ 

Jennie  Ellis  Keysor.” 

After  the  death  of  my  wife,  the  problems  which 
confronted  me  in  my  home  life  were  most  perplexing. 
My  adopted  daughters  were  fast  growing  into  wom- 
anhood. The  direction  of  their  education  and  choice 
of  their  associates  were  matters  of  grave  concern. 
I placed  them  in  Dana  Hall  at  Wellesley,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  left  the  matter  of  clothing  and  personal 
equipment  with  their  teachers.  Kind  friends  did 
many  helpful  things,  but  my  homes,  with  all  their 
accumulated  treasures  of  travel,  were  in  charge  solely 
of  the  servants.  They  decided  upon  what  they 
thought  best  for  me  to  eat,  and  I ate  alone  and  in 
silence.  Home  had  always  claimed  my  evenings,  as  I 
had  never  learned  to  enjoy,  except  occasionally,  the 
amusements  vsought  elsewhere.  I sat  at  home  alone, 
read  the  papers,  played  solitaire,  and  went  to  bed. 
My  nieces,  in  their  kindness,  visited  me  frequently, 
but  they  had  their  own  lives  to  plan,  and  I could 
not  fairly  interfere. 

To  relieve  my  lonesomeness,  I plunged  into  busi- 
ness more  actively  than  for  some  time  in  the  past.  I 
went  back  to  my  desk  in  the  bank  and  resumed  my 
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daily  tasks.  I took  but  short  vacations,  for  I found 
little  pleasure  in  doing  things  alone.  One  spring  my 
niece,  Carolyn,  and  her  family  joined  me  for  three 
weeks  at  my  California  home;  and  then  I spent  a day 
and  a night  there  alone.  I wandered  through  the 
gardens  and  among  the  flowers,  but  I could  not  appre- 
ciate their  beauty.  The  following  day  I started  for 
Omaha,  and  again  took  up  my  business  problems. 
As  there  seemed  little  remaining  in  life  worth  striving 
for  if  I were  to  go  through  until  the  end  alone,  I 
resolved  to  find,  if  possible,  a congenial  companion. 
Friends  were  very  kind  in  their  suggestions  of  those 
whom  they  thought  would  make  me  happy;  but 
realizing  what  a mistake  would  mean,  I was  naturally 
hesitant  and  failed  to  find  among  their  suggestions 
the  one  possessing  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  for 
congenial  companionship.  I dismissed,  for  the  time, 
the  hope  of  domestic  happiness  and  immersed  myself 
more  deeply  in  work  than  before. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  I accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  federal  food  administrator  for  Nebraska.  I 
did  the  work  of  two  men  each  day  and  often  went  out 
into  the  State  to  speak  at  evening  meetings.  I be- 
came so  absorbed  in  these  interesting  and  important 
duties  that  I quite  forgot  my  personal  affairs,  until 
one  day  when  I spoke  at  the  noonday  meeting  of  the 
Rotary  Club  at  Lincoln.  Directly  in  front  of  the 
speaker’s  table  sat  a group  of  professors  connected 
with  the  University  of  Nebraska,  to  whom  I was 
introduced  later.  Until  that  day  I had  not  met  Miss 
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Julia  Vance,  the  director  of  the  home  economics  de- 
partment of  the  university,  whom  Mr.  Hoover  had 
nominated,  and  I had  appointed,  as  the  director  of 
home  economics  of  the  food  administration.  Her 
pleasing  smile,  her  gracious  demeanor,  and  her  intelli- 
gent grasp  of  the  war  problems  at  once  interested  me, 
and  in  some  unknown  and  unknowable  way  she 
proved  more  attractive  to  me  than  any  of  the  others 
co-operating  in  the  work  I was  doing. 

The  war  work  became  more  exacting  each  day, 
the  conservation  of  food  more  necessary.  The  dras- 
tic requirements  of  the  Food  Administration  at  Wash- 
ington imposed  the  necessity  of  using  substitutes  for 
meat,  flower,  sugar,  and  other  articles  of  usual  daily 
consumption.  The  people  of  Nebraska  did  not  know 
how  to  cook  properly  the  suggested  substitutes  for 
the  articles  to  be  conserved.  This  ignorance  dis- 
closed great  need  of  the  advice  of  the  home  economics 
director.  Miss  Vance  supplied  recipes  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  so-called  substitutes,  which  we  had  pub- 
lished and  distributed  by  the  millions,  and  she  com- 
piled the  material  for  a book  on  home  economics. 
The  first  edition  of  ten  thousand  was  so  quickly 
exhausted  that  a second  edition  of  twenty  thousand 
copies  was  ordered  and  was  distributed  for  use  as  a 
text-book  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  The  thorough- 
ness of  her  work,  the  graciousness  of  her  presence, 
and  her  independence  and  broad  intelligence  soon 
convinced  me  that  in  her  I had  found  all  the  qualities 
necessary  for  marital  happiness;  but  to  win  her  love 
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and  gain  her  consent  to  marriage  was  another  and 
more  difficult  matter. 

During  our  brief  acquaintance  I had  learned  that 
her  Vance  ancestors  had  come  from  Scotland;  that 
her  Revolutionary  ancestor,  Captain  Robert  Vance, 
had  served  in  the  13  th  Virginia  Cavalry,  and  that 
after  the  war  he  had  settled  in  Pennsylvania;  that 
her  grandfather,  Andrew  Vance,  had  lived  in  Wash- 
ington County,  Pennsylvania,  where  her  father  was 
born;  that  her  father,  Alexander  Hamilton  Vance, 
had  removed  to  Nebraska,  where  he  had  been  a 
prominent  and  successful  farmer,  and  that  she  had 
been  born  and  had  spent  her  early  years  on  her 
father’s  farm  near  Milford,  Nebraska.  To  prepare 
for  her  chosen  profession,  she  had  studied  three  years 
at  Doane  College,  and  later  had  graduated  with  hon- 
ors from  Oberlin  and  from  Columbia  Colleges.  She 
had  travelled  extensively  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
and  had  spent  a year  in  Honolulu  on  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  a leisurely  trip  around  the  world,  but 
from  which  she  was  recalled  by  the  urgent  request  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  Nebraska  State  University  to 
accept  the  position  of  assistant  director  of  the  home 
economics  department.  A visit  to  the  home  of  her 
sister,  the  wife  of  Judge  Ralph  D.  Brown,  of  Crete, 
Nebraska,  where  I made  the  acquaintance  of  this 
charming  lady  and  her  delightful  family,  only  intensi- 
fied my  admiration  for  Miss  Vance.  Her  hesitation 
to  abandon  her  career  and  become  my  wife  was  due 
partly  to  the  realization  that  some  might  believe  she 
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and  her  consent  to  marriage  was  another  a .d 
mon-  djtlicult  matter. 

1 >nring  our  brief  acquaintance  1 had  learned  that 
her  Vance  ancestors  had  come  from  Scotland;  that 
?icr  Revolutionary  ancestor,  Captain  Robert  Vance, 
had  served  in  the  13th  Virginia  Cavalry,  and  that 
after  the  war  he  had  settled  in  Pennsylvania;  that 
hci  grandt'ather,  Andrew  Vance,  had  lived  in  Wash- 
ing* nmty,  Pennsy  lvania,  where  her  father  was 
h •!.  ‘ rer  father,  AUvander  Hamilton  Vance, 

V \ebraska,  ulu  ve  he  had  been  a 

.c^shul  farmer,  and  rhnt  she  had 
fH’it  her  early  yc:-  • her 
5 "dd'Vjfd,  Nebraska.  To  prep^r^ 

1 I . a. 5 : hn.>e.n  [»p. session,  she  r'-v'ir.d  three  years 
. r Doane  College,  and  ■ u * K.<  . ; wuh  hon- 

ors from  OberI»a  ano  b-;in  nu  noia  Colleges.  She 
had  travelled  teasively  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
and  had  spent  a year  in  Honolulu  on  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  a leisurely  trip  around  the  world,  but 
from  which  she  W'^as  recalled  by  the  urgent  request  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  Nebraska  State  University  to 
accept  the  position  of  assistant  director  of  the  home 
eronomics  department.  A visit  to  the  home  of  her 
si'^rer,  the  wife  of  Judge  Ralph  D.  Browm,  of  I rete, 
Nebraska,  where  I made  the  a-quaintance  of  this 
charming  lady  and  hei^qia  dwA<^3iiTA^mily.  only  iniea  > 
fied  mv  admiration  for  ' p Her  hesita^^on 
to  abandon  her  career  an  i v tie  waa  due 

partly  to  the  realization  ih;;t  s beimve  she 
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was  marrying  for  money  and  position,  despite  the 
fact  that  she  had  wealth  sufficient  for  her  needs,  and 
had  won  a position  valued  by  her  more  highly  than 
any  social  distinction  she  might  attain.  For  several 
months  her  decision  was  held  in  abeyance,  until  she 
became  convinced  that  she  was  really  needed  to  help 
me  in  my  work  of  helping  others,  as  well  as  to  care 
for  me.  In  the  presence  of  a few  friends  and  rela- 
tives we  were  married  by  the  Reverend  T.  J.  Mackay, 
on  June  26,  1918,  under  the  shade  of  a great  tree 
high  up  on  the  mountainside  in  Estes  Park,  Colorado. 

We  went  to  ‘"Jualita”  at  once  and  passed  the  sum- 
mer among  the  beauties  of  that  haven  of  rest.  I 
shall  never  forget  our  first  walk  through  the  gardens 
and  her  expressions  of  appreciation  of  their  beauty. 
We  loved  the  same  things:  flowers,  beautiful  scenery, 
the  solitude  of  mountains  and  canyons,  the  best  in 
art  and  literature,  and  a quiet,  peaceful  home  life. 
Neither  of  us  cared  for  so-called  society  functions  nor 
for  popular  amusements.  We  read  and  walked, 
played  golf,  danced,  and  were  very  happy  together. 
On  our  return  to  our  Omaha  home  in  September  my 
friends  gave  us  a royal  welcome.  They  were  charmed 
by  my  gracious  and  beautiful  wife,  and  through  her 
own  merits  she  soon  won  their  love  and  esteem. 

All  was  changed  now  in  my  home  life.  I had  com- 
panionship and  loving  care.  The  domestic  problems 
which  had  sorely  perplexed  me  were  easily  solved 
by  her.  My  daughters  loved  her  from  the  outset 
and  she  helped  them  over  their  difficulties;  and  for 
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her  wise  counsel  and  her  solicitous  care  they  will 
always  owe  her  a debt  of  gratitude. 

We  had  been  married  more  than  a year  when  our 
hearts  were  gladdened  with  the  knowledge  that  a 
child  of  our  very  own  was  coming  to  make  his  home 
with  us.  I say  ^‘his’^  because  we  always  spoke  of 
and  wished  for  a boy.  In  January  we  went  to 
Jualita,  where  on  May  5,  1920,  our  son  was  born. 
His  mother  at  all  times  insisted  that  he  should 
take  my  name,  and  announcements  of  the  birth  of 
‘‘Gurdon  Wallace  Wattles,  Jr.,”  were  sent  to  our 
friends  and  relatives. 

To  me  the  whole  world  seemed  to  rejoice  with  us. 
Letters  and  telegrams  of  congratulation  poured  in 
from  friends  and  relatives  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  But  my  joy  was  tempered  by  realization  of 
the  terrible  ordeal  through  which  the  mother  had 
passed  in  bringing  our  boy  into  the  world,  though  it 
was  not  until  long  after  his  birth  that  I learned  that, 
against  the  advice  of  eminent  doctors,  she  had  risked 
her  life  that  he  might  be  born.  After  his  advent  she 
devoted  herself  to  him  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else. 
Putting  aside  social  duties,  she  nursed  and  cared  for 
him  personally,  regulating  her  diet  and  disregarding 
her  own  comfort  that  he  might  have  a strong  body 
and  a clean  mind.  I am  sure  should  he  ever  be 
tempted  to  do  wrong  the  knowledge  of  the  sacrifices 
made  for  him  by  his  noble  mother  will  help  him  over- 
come the  temptation. 

No  one  who  has  not  had  a similar  experience  can 
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her  wise  counsel  and  her  solicitous  care  they  vdll 
alwayvS  owe  her  a debt  of  gratitude. 

We  had  been  married  more  than  a year  when  our 
hearts  were  gladdened  with  the  knowledge  that  a 
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understand  what  his  coming  has  meant  to  me.  Since 
maturity  I had  wanted  children.  I had  reached  the 
age  of  sixty-five  and  hardly  dared  to  hope  for  a son 
to  bear  my  name  and  to  take  up  my  work  when  I 
should  be  obliged  to  lay  it  down.  I yearned  for 
some  one  of  my  own  blood  to  inherit  the  business  I 
had  established,  to  carry  on  the  charitable  and  civic 
enterprises  for  the  help  of  our  fellow  men,  and  to 
continue  the  development  of  Jualita  for  the  joy  of 
creating  beauty  in  the  world,  some  one  who  would 
feel  the  moral  uplift  of  the  flowers,  the  mountains, 
the  song-birds,  and  the  loveliness  of  nature. 

That  he  may  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father 
in  business,  public  service,  and  charity,  and  continue 
the  creation  of  beauty  for  the  elevation  of  his  fellow 
men,  is  my  earnest  wish. 


CHAPTER  VII 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  SOME  OF  THE  PROMINENT 
MEN  I HAVE  KNOWN 

William  McKinley 

President  William  McKinley  attended  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  and  International  Exposition,  and  as  presi- 
dent of  the  exposition  I took  personal  charge  of  our 
distinguished  guest  and  remained  with  him  until  his 
departure.  I confess  that  it  was  with  considerable 
trepidation  that  I accompanied  the  receiving  party 
to  the  special  train  to  meet  him.  Having  never  before 
entertained  a President  of  the  United  States,  I was 
prepared  to  extend  a dignified  hospitality,  but  within 
five  minutes  after  the  introduction  (which  was  wholly 
informal)  the  President  placed  me  entirely  at  ease. 
He  insisted  on  my  sitting  beside  him  in  the  carriage 
which  was  to  convey  us  to  the  City  Hall  through  the 
great  crowds  gathered  on  the  streets  to  see  him,  and 
while  on  the  way,  he  explained  to  me,  in  a very 
friendly  and  familiar  manner,  the  absence  of  his  wife 
because  of  the  recent  death  of  her  brother. 

At  once  something  about  him  which  I could  not 
understand  made  prominent  the  man,  kind  and  gen- 
tle, full  of  solicitude  for  others,  and  unmindful  of  the 
honors  which  surrounded  the  great  office  he  filled. 

He  was  concerned  that  no  one  of  the  multitude 
should  be  injured  by  our  procession,  and  when  we 
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reached  the  platform  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  and 
for  a moment  the  passing  pageant  of  the  Ak-Sar-Ben 
parade  was  broken  and  the  surging  masses  filled  the 
street  in  front,  he  suggested  that  we  retire,  lest  some 
one  should  be  hurt  in  trying  to  get  a nearer  view. 

The  next  day  on  the  exposition  grounds  this  same 
solicitude  for  the  bodily  safety  of  every  one  was  very 
apparent.  During  the  President’s  speech  at  the 
Grand  Plaza  a woman  fainted  immediately  in  front 
of  the  speaker’s  stand.  I could  see  a pained  expres- 
sion come  over  his  face.  He  endeavored  to  go  on, 
but  finally  stopped  and  waited  until  she  had  been 
taken  out  of  the  crowd  which  surrounded  the  stand. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  programme,  while  the 
cheers  of  the  vast  audience  of  one  hundred  thousand 
people  were  still  in  the  air,  he  turned  to  me  and  asked 
that  the  members  of  his  cabinet,  and  General  Miles 
and  other  distinguished  guests,  be  brought  forward 
and  introduced  that  they,  too,  might  share  the  ap- 
plause, which,  he  said,  was  meant  for  them  as  well 
as  for  himself. 

On  the  journey  about  the  exposition,  through  files 
of  soldiers  who  guarded  the  aisles,  a little  girl  broke 
through  the  guard  and  running  up  to  the  President 
held  out  her  hands.  He  stopped  and  taking  the 
flower  from  his  coat  lapel  pinned  it  to  her  dress  and 
with  a kind  word  passed  on.  Wherever  we  went  he 
was  greeted  most  cordially.  Some  one  called  him 
“Major,”  and  he  said:  “That  is  an  old  soldier;  I 
would  like  to  shake  his  hand.”  When  he  was  greeted 
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as  ‘‘The  Great  Father”  by  the  Indians  assembled,  he 
smiled  and  replied  that  he  did  not  know  that  he 
wanted  to  acknowledge  them  all  as  his  children. 

For  the  banquet  in  the  evening  no  formal  toasts 
had  been  arranged,  as  we  had  planned  to  go  out  on 
the  grounds  immediately  thereafter;  but  the  inclem- 
ent weather  made  it  advisable  to  remain  in  the  ban- 
quet-hall. I asked  the  President  to  indicate  those 
whom  I should  call  upon  for  impromptu  toasts  and 
the  subjects  I should  assign  to  each.  One  of  the  first 
suggested  was  General  Miles,  and  the  President  spe- 
cially requested  me,  in  introducing  him,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  his  brilliant  achievements  as  a military  officer. 
He  seemed  solicitous  that  each  of  his  subordinates 
should  receive  his  full  share  of  praise  and  applause, 
and  this  characteristic  was  predominant  during  his 
entire  visit. 

Another  phase  of  President  McKinley’s  character 
was  his  frequent  and  almost  reverent  references  to  his 
wife.  He  asked  that  some  of  the  souvenirs  of  the  day 
be  sent  to  her;  he  mentioned  particularly  the  daily 
papers  and  the  menu-cards,  and  expressed  a wish  that 
she  might  have  some  of  the  flowers  that  adorned  the 
banquet-hall.  He  said  she  sometimes  complained  of 
the  crowds  which  constantly  surrounded  them  when 
they  appeared  in  public,  and  that  he  had  told  her 
they  would  miss  them  when  he  had  passed  out  of 
office. 

Afterward  when  I called  on  the  President  in 
Washington  he  thanked  me  most  kindly  for  the 
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photographs  I had  sent  him  and  inquired  with  solici- 
tude regarding  the  health  of  his  friends  in  Omaha. 
When  I arose  to  leave,  feeling  that  I might  be  taking 
too  much  of  his  time  (for,  as  I told  him,  I had  no  other 
purpose  than  to  call  and  pay  my  respects,  and  knew 
that  many  were  waiting  to  see  him),  he  said:  ‘‘I  can 
see  these  men  any  day,  but  I seldom  have  the  pleasure 
of  a visit  with  one  who  is  not  seeking  office.”  He 
told  me  that  my  visit  was  most  opportune;  that  he 
had  wanted  to  ask  the  opinion  of  some  disinterested 
man  regarding  the  character  of  a man  who  had  been 
recommended  for  an  important  federal  office  in 
Omaha.  I gave  him,  as  best  I could,  the  information 
desired.  His  only  answer  was  to  push  a button. 
When  his  secretary  appeared,  he  simply  told  him  that 
he  might  send  at  once  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation 
the  nomination  of  the  man  about  whom  he  had  in- 
quired. 

I had  listened  frequently  with  rapt  attention  and 
great  admiration  to  the  speeches  of  William  Mc- 
Kinley while  he  was  a member  of  Congress,  and  had 
heard  him  speak  elsewhere,  notably  on  the  high-school 
grounds  in  Omaha.  His  arguments  at  that  time  in 
favor  of  a protective  tariff  seemed  to  me  unanswera- 
ble. I had  estimated  him  to  be  a man  of  great  men- 
tal attainments,  but  on  more  intimate  subsequent 
acquaintance  I learned  that  he  had  also  the  heart  of 
a child  and  possessed  unbounded  sympathy  for  his 
fellow  men.  His  ability  to  make  friends  of  all  who 
knew  him  was  a wonderful  asset  in  his  political  career. 
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His  willingness  to  make  his  pleasure  second  to  that  of 
others  was  the  mark  of  the  true  gentleman.  He  was 
great  in  his  ability  to  interpret  correctly  the  wishes  of 
his  constituents  and  to  subordinate  his  personal  views 
to  theirs.  He  told  me  (and  I think  it  was  well 
known)  that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  the  Spanish  War 
originally,  but  agreed  to  it  when  the  public  demand 
became  so  insistent  that  he  knew  the  people  wanted 
to  fight  for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity. 

William  Jennings  Bryan 

I first  met  William  Jennings  Bryan  when  he  was  a 
young  lawyer  in  Lincoln.  As  years  went  by  he  en- 
tered politics  and  made  a campaign  for  Congress.  His 
speeches  and  joint  debates  with  his  opponent  during 
this  campaign  brought  him  before  his  fellow  citizens 
of  Nebraska  prominently  for  the  first  time.  We  did 
not  hear  much  of  him  while  he  was  in  Congress,  but 
at  Democratic  political  gatherings  in  the  State,  he 
was  always  present  and  active.  Two  weeks  before 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1896  one  of 
his  most  intimate  friends  confided  to  me  that  proba- 
bly William  Jennings  Bryan  would  be  nominated  for 
President  at  that  convention.  I could  not  believe  it 
possible,  but  of  course  I did  not  know,  as  did  my  in- 
formant, that  Mr.  Bryan  was  preparing  a great  speech 
which  was  to  stampede  the  delegates  at  a critical  mo- 
ment; the  outcome  proved  the  prediction  correct. 
Governor  Sheehan,  a delegate  from  New  York  State, 
told  me  afterward  that  a prominent  Frenchman, 
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who  sat  with  his  delegation  and  listened  to  Bryan’s 
“Cross  of  Gold  and  Crown  of  Thorns”  speech,  turned 
to  him  and  exclaimed:  “It  is  such  speeches  which 
make  revolutions  !”  Being  a banker  and  a Republi- 
can, I,  of  course,  did  not  indorse  the  free-silver  poli- 
cies advocated  by  Mr.  Bryan,  and  did  what  I could 
to  defeat  him. 

In  1897  in  our  campaign  throughout  the  West  pro- 
moting the  Trans-Mississippi  Exposition  I learned 
early  the  potency  of  Bryan’s  name.  When  speaking 
before  legislatures  and  other  public  bodies,  I never 
failed  to  mention  that  Mr.  Bryan  had  introduced  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Trans-Mississippi  Con- 
gress which  authorized  the  holding  of  the  exposition, 
and  this  statement  was  always  received  with  ap- 
plause. 

After  vainly  soliciting  the  legislature  of  Montana 
to  make  an  appropriation  for  an  exhibit  from  that 
State,  we  went  to  Butte,  and  there  in  company  with 
Senator  Hitchcock  I met  Marcus  Daly  for  the  first 
time.  In  talking  of  the  exposition  he  turned  to  me 
suddenly  and  asked:  “Does  Bryan  want  this  exposi- 
tion held.?”  When  I answered  that  he  had  intro- 
duced the  resolution  which  gave  it  birth,  Marcus 
Daly  called  one  of  his  subordinates  and  told  him  to 

go  over  to  the  capital  and  tell  those  d d legislators 

to  make  an  appropriation  for  Bryan’s  exposition,  and 
whatever  sum  they  appropriated  he  would  donate 
an  equal  amount.  This  order  was  strictly  complied 
with,  and  Marcus  Daly  paid  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
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into  the  exposition  fund  as  a tangible  proof  of  his 
admiration  for  the  ‘‘Great  Commoner/’ 

Mr.  Bryan  and  I were  members  of  a Nebraska  dele- 
gation to  the  Nashville  Exposition.  The  campaign 
for  the  presidency  was  over  and  all  political  excite- 
ment had  subsided,  but  I could  not  fail  to  observe 
the  great  crowds  which  gathered  at  almost  every  sta- 
tion to  see  Bryan  and  to  hear  the  cheers  which  went 
up  whenever  he  appeared.  I could  not  fail  to  detect 
the  love  and  admiration  the  common  people  had  for 
their  great  champion,  and  from  that  time  forward,  on 
more  intimate  acquaintance,  I began  to  see  in  Mr. 
Bryan  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  which  before  I had 
overlooked. 

During  our  exposition  I saw  much  of  Mr.  Bryan. 
He  had  been  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  2d  Ne- 
braska Regiment  and  had  attended  the  exposition 
and  spoken  on  several  special  occasions,  notably  on 
Nebraska  Day.  Later,  when  about  to  depart,  his 
regiment  was  given  a grand  reception  and  he  rode  at 
its  head  through  the  exposition  grounds  and  made  an 
address  in  the  auditorium  to  the  soldiers  and  their 
friends. 

From  that  time  I met  Mr.  Bryan  frequently  at 
public  functions  and  heard  him  speak  on  public  ques- 
tions. During  his  two  subsequent  campaigns  for  the 
presidency  I watched  his  course  with  interest  and 
after  the  last  election  I could  not  refrain  from  a feel- 
ing of  regret  that  a man  possessing  such  great  powers 
of  oratory,  by  which  he  could  move  multitudes  to 
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tears  or  laughter,  had  mistaken  his  calling,  and  had 
met  final  defeat  for  the  great  office  to  which  he  had 
aspired,  and  to  attain  which  he  had  devoted  the  best 
years  of  his  life. 

It  is  my  belief  that  Mr.  Bryan  should  have  been  a 
minister  instead  of  a politician.  He  lacks  actual  ex- 
perience in  the  problems  of  life.  He  possesses  a deep 
religious  temperament  with  all  the  Christian  ideals 
firmly  woven  into  honest  convictions.  No  one  who 
has  heard  one  of  his  carefully  prepared  lectures  on 
any  religious  or  moral  subject  can  fail  to  realize  the 
power  for  good  which  Mr.  Bryan  has  exerted  in  a 
limited  way,  but  which  might  have  been  a still 
greater  force  in  the  world  if  he  had  chosen  the  minis- 
try as  his  life-work. 

The  feuds  of  politics  were  belittling  to  Mr.  Bryan 
and  must  have  been  really  distasteful  to  his  moral 
nature.  For  a time,  politically,  he  tolerated  the  liquor 
element  in  his  party,  and,  against  his  convictions,  even 
opposed  prohibition.  He  permitted  his  opposition 
to  war  to  force  him  out  of  President  Wilson’s  cabinet 
at  a critical  moment  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
In  fact,  he  has  made  many  mistakes  in  politics  be- 
cause he  could  not  harmonize  his  deep  religious  con- 
victions with  the  coarse  elements  of  practical  politics. 
While  I have  admired  Mr.  Bryan  as  an  idealist,  as  a 
man  of  moral  and  spiritual  attainments,  and  as  a 
great  orator,  I have  disagreed  with  most  of  his  politi- 
cal principles  and  policies. 
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Theodore  Roosevelt 

I first  saw  Theodore  Roosevelt  on  the  occasion  of 
his  visit  to  Omaha  in  1900.  He  was  then  a candidate 
for  vice-president  and  spoke  at  the  Colosseum  to  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  audience.  Unfortunately,  he 
was  unable  to  control  his  voice,  but  his  Western  man- 
ner and  familiar  expressions  made  him  popular,  espe- 
cially among  the  younger  and  more  progressive  men 
of  his  party.  He  had  many  personal  friends  among 
the  pioneers  in  this  and  other  Western  States,  and 
they,  as  well  as  the  cowboys,  wearing  broad  hats  and 
leather  breeches,  were  his  boon  companions  and 
“ hail-fellows-well-met.’" 

After  Roosevelt  became  President  (by  the  death  of 
McKinley)  he  came  to  Omaha  in  April,  1903,  as  the 
guest  of  the  Ak-Sar-Ben.  I met  him  at  the  banquet 
given  in  his  honor  and  heard  him  speak.  My  admira- 
tion for  him  was  increased  by  his  many  kind  refer- 
ences to  his  lamented  predecessor  and  his  declaration 
that  he  intended  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  President 
McKinley.  In  1904  I supported  him  enthusiasti- 
cally and  was  elected  delegate  to  the  Republican 
Convention  on  the  “ Roosevelt-for-President  ” plat- 
form. 

I was  chosen  by  the  delegates  from  Nebraska  as 
their  representative  on  the  Notification  Committee, 
and  went  to  Roosevelt’s  home  at  Oyster  Bay  to  notify 
him  of  his  nomination  by  the  Republican  Convention. 
His  greeting  to  each  of  the  delegates  that  day  was 
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very  cordial,  but  all  his  words  and  actions  evidenced 
that  he  was  a born  politician.  This  impression  re- 
mained with  me  during  the  numerous  occasions  when 
I met  him  in  Washington  while  he  held  the  office  of 
President  and  after  his  retirement. 

On  his  return  from  the  African  hunting  expedition 
he  came  to  Omaha  as  the  guest  of  the  city,  and  I 
assisted  in  his  entertainment.  As  he  jumped  off  the 
train  he  slapped  me  on  the  shoulder  familiarly  and 
called  me  by  my  first  name.  I said  to  myself:  ‘‘The 
same  politician  as  ever  and  a candidate  again.”  At 
breakfast  at  the  Omaha  Club  he  talked  very  plainly 
about  the  reactionary  elements  in  the  Republican 
party  and  criticised  severely  many  well-known  Re- 
publican senators.  After  breakfast  he  retired  to  his 
room  and  said  he  would  like  to  see  the  members  of 
the  committee  individually.  Senator  Norris  Brown 
went  in  and  talked  with  him  first;  when  he  came  out 
he  whispered  to  me:  “He  is  a candidate  and  wants 
our  support  against  Taft.”  I asked  him  what  an- 
swer he  had  made  and  he  replied:  “I  told  him  that  he 
had  recommended  Mr.  Taft  as  an  ideal  man  for  the 
presidency,  and  on  his  recommendation  I had  sup- 
ported him  most  heartily;  that  I had  found  President 
Taft  all  that  he  had  recommended  him  to  be  and  be- 
lieved that  he  was  entitled  to  a second  term,  and 
therefore  could  not  desert  him.”  I said:  “Those 
being  my  sentiments,  I think  I will  go  back  to  work,” 
and  I hastened  back  to  my  office. 

The  entire  day  and  evening  were  consumed  with 
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the  functions  which  had  been  planned  for  Colonel 
Roosevelt’s  entertainment.  Luncheon  was  served 
at  the  Field  Club  to  a large  number  of  invited  guests; 
dinner  at  the  Omaha  Club  to  a smaller  number,  given 
by  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Ak-Sar-Ben.  At 
the  dinner  he  turned  down  his  wine-glasses  but 
stopped  at  the  table  of  some  boisterous  friends,  and 
when  one  of  them  gave  him  a glass  of  champagne,  he 
drank  it  almost  at  a single  draught.  His  speech  at 
the  ‘‘Den”  was  non-committal,  but  it  was  received 
with  enthusiastic  applause. 

I saw  Colonel  Roosevelt  again  when  he  came  to 
Lincoln,  in  June,  1917,  to  make  an  address  at  the 
celebration  of  the  semi-centennial  of  Nebraska’s  ad- 
mission to  the  Union.  In  this  address  he  criticised 
severely  President  Wilson  for  not  having  protected 
the  rights  of  our  country  in  Mexico — by  war,  if  neces- 
sary— and  for  not  having  entered  sooner  the  conflict 
with  Germany.  The  same  fighting  spirit  which  I 
had  admired  all  through  his  career  was  evident,  but 
I could  see  plainly  that  the  fire  was  growing  less  in- 
tense, and  that  the  ravages  of  sickness  had  impaired 
his  energy.  After  the  meeting  was  over  I expressed 
the  hope  that  he  would  permit  his  name  to  be  used 
at  the  next  Republican  Convention,  and  told  him  that 
I felt  sure  that  the  Republicans  all  over  the  United 
States  would  unite  and  give  him  the  nomination  with- 
out opposition.  I believe  sincerely  that  if  he  had 
lived  until  the  Republican  Convention  of  1920  he 
would  have  been  forgiven  for  all  of  his  past  political 
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sins  and  would  have  been  nominated  and  elected  by 
the  most  preponderant  vote  in  the  history  of  party 
politics  in  this  nation. 

He  was,  in  all  respects,  the  greatest  man  I have  ever 
known. 

William  Howard  Taft 

My  acquaintance  with  William  Howard  Taft,  then 
secretary  of  war,  began  in  1908,  when  I met  him  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Omaha  Club  given  in  his  honor  by 
Victor  Rosewater.  The  timeliness  of  his  visit  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  officers  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  who  invited  him  to  dedicate 
their  new  building,  then  just  completed.  An  amus- 
ing episode  occurred  when  Secretary  Taft,  Rosewater, 
and  others  went  in  my  automobile  from  the  club  to 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.  When  we  reached  the 
automobile  my  chauffeur  had  disappeared.  As  it  was 
then  time  for  the  meeting,  I took  the  wheel  in  hand 
and  drove  the  automobile  wearing  my  tall  hat,  much 
to  the  amusement  of  all. 

Soon  afterward  I met  Mr.  Taft  in  Washington,  and 
told  him  I was  shortly  to  start  on  a journey  around 
the  world,  and  that  I would  take  about  the  same 
route  that  he  had  followed  a short  time  before.  He 
volunteered  to  send  me  letters  of  introduction  to 
friends  in  Japan,  the  Philippines,  China,  and  Russia. 
Unfortunately  for  me,  on  presentation  of  the  only  one 
I used,  I found  that  it  commanded  more  attention 
than  I felt  justified  in  accepting  while  travelling  with 
a party  of  friends  and  relatives. 
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The  Republican  National  Convention  of  that  year 
was  held  while  I was  crossing  Siberia,  and  as  no  news 
from  the  outside  world  was  permitted  to  penetrate 
that  benighted  country,  it  was  impossible  to  learn 
who  had  been  nominated  for  the  presidency  until 
our  arrival  at  Moscow,  where  the  German  papers  in- 
formed us  that  Mr.  Taft  had  been  the  successful 
candidate.  During  the  campaign  he  came  to  Omaha, 
and  as  a member  of  the  reception  committee  I went 
about  the  city  with  him  and  heard  several  speeches 
on  the  issues  involved  in  the  campaign,  delivered  in 
his  honest,  straightforward  manner.  His  address  to 
the  packing-house  employees  at  South  Omaha  was  not 
an  apology,  but  an  explanation  of  his  decisions  in  the 
union  labor  cases  which  had  come  before  him  while 
on  the  bench.  In  this  I admired  his  candor,  but  I 
doubted  his  political  sagacity.  These  doubts  were 
intensified  later  when,  through  the  courtesy  of  my 
friend  Victor  Rosewater  (then  a member  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Executive  Committee),  I attended 
a dinner  given  by  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce, where,  by  somebody’s  blunder,  both  Taft  and 
Bryan  were  on  the  programme.  Mr.  Taft  read  from 
manuscript  a learned  address  on  “The  Law’s  Delays,” 
or  some  similar  subject.  Mr.  Bryan  made  an  elo- 
quent, apparently  extemporaneous,  speech — non-po- 
litical, but  filled  with  Bryan’s  philosophy  of  life,  and 
he  closed  with  an  appeal  for  equality  of  opportunity. 
Bryan’s  speech  so  far  eclipsed  Mr.  Taft’s  effort  ora- 
torically  that,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  audience  was 
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composed  largely  of  stanch  Republicans,  the  encoun- 
ter might  have  been  more  harmful. 

It  was  not  until  after  Mr.  Taft’s  defeat  for  re- 
election  that  I obtained  a better  insight  into  his  char- 
acter. Politics  frequently  makes  slaves  of  men,  and 
a public  man  often  suppresses  his  best  and  most  inde- 
pendent expressions  and  actions  until  freed  from  the 
incubus  of  his  political  advisers.  Immediately  after 
retiring  from  the  presidency  Mr.  Taft  began  to  deliver 
his  best  addresses;  they  were  on  current  subjects  of 
interest.  At  Omaha,  where  he  spoke  before  the  Pa- 
limpsest Club,  he  advocated  the  proposed  League  to 
Enforce  Peace.  His  fine  sense  of  humor,  his  infec- 
tious chuckle,  which  always  came  just  before  he  was 
about  to  make  a strong  point,  kept  his  audience  in 
good  humor. 

As  chairman  of  the  War  Labor  Board  Mr.  Taft  sat 
with  Mr.  Manley,  and  for  two  days  listened  to  the 
complaints  of  the  union  employees  of  the  Omaha  & 
Council  Bluffs  Street  Railway  Company.  The  griev- 
ances were  of  such  a trivial  character  that  I could  but 
marvel  at  the  patience  of  this  man  who  had  held  the 
highest  office  in  the  world  and  yet  was  willing  to 
serve  in  this  humble  capacity  that  he  might  help  his 
country  in  time  of  war. 

He  came  to  Omaha  again  while  the  campaign  was 
on  to  secure  the  ratification  by  the  Senate  of  the 
treaty  containing  the  ‘‘League  of  Nations,”  and  as 
chairman  of  the  State  Committee  of  the  League  to 
Enforce  Peace,  it  became  my  pleasure  to  introduce 
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him  to  an  audience  which  filled  the  auditorium.  Just 
before  presenting  him,  I had  put  the  question  of  the 
adoption  of  a resolution  endorsing  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, and  urging  its  acceptance  by  Congress,  and  it 
had  passed  with  but  few  dissenting  votes.  On  begin- 
ning his  address  Mr.  Taft  stated  that  he  hoped  that 
those  who  had  voiced  their  opposition  to  the  League 
had  done  so  from  a careful  study  of  its  provisions  and 
firm  conviction  against  its  approval,  and  not  because 
of  their  dislike  to  Mr.  Wilson.  His  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  League  were,  to  me,  convincing. 

During  his  stay  he  was  asked,  in  my  presence,  why 
he  had  never  replied  to  the  attacks  which  Roosevelt 
had  made  upon  him.  He  answered  that  his  wife  had 
often  accused  him  of  having  no  fighting  spirit,  but 
that,  as  he  had  stood  beside  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  bed 
during  his  last  sickness  and  had  seen  him  suffer  so 
greatly,  he  had  felt  grateful  that  he  had  never  spoken 
ill  of  the  man  to  whom  he  owed  so  much,  and  was 
able,  therefore,  to  part  with  him  on  terms  of  affection 
and  friendship. 

I rejoiced,  with  his  many  other  friends,  when  Presi- 
dent Harding  announced  his  decision  to  appoint  Mr. 
Taft  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  No  more 
fitting  recognition  of  his  worth  as  a man  of  upright 
life  and  honest  purposes  and  of  his  judicial  attain- 
ments could  have  been  bestowed. 
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Woodrow  Wilson 

In  February,  1911,  on  his  trip  to  California  to  spy 
out  the  land  and  measure  the  popular  responsiveness 
to  his  political  aspirations,  Woodrow  Wilson  stopped 
over  in  Omaha  for  a few  hours.  I was  introduced  to 
him  by  Senator  Hitchcock  at  a luncheon  tendered  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  senator  intimated 
that  in  the  guest  of  the  day  we  might  be  entertaining 
the  next  President  of  the  United  States.  I was  im- 
pressed by  Governor  Wilson’s  scholarly  address,  and 
charmed  with  his  pleasant  personality,  although  from 
the  very  first  meeting  I detected  the  aversion  he  could 
never  quite  conceal  to  association  with  politicians  and 
business  men.  His  life  as  a teacher  had  disqualified 
him  from  having  much  in  common  with  the  ordinary 
business  man,  and  less  with  the  politician,  and  he 
shrank  from  contact  with  them.  After  the  meeting 
Senator  Hitchcock  told  me  that  Governor  Wilson  had 
expressed  to  him  his  dislike  for  campaigning  and  his 
pleasure  that  there  would  be  only  a few  months  of 
suspense. 

During  his  first  term  in  the  White  House  I met 
President  Wilson  occasionally  at  Washington.  It 
happened  that  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  admis- 
sion of  Nebraska  into  the  Union  came  in  this  period. 
The  movement  for  a proper  observance  of  this  semi- 
centennial had  been  inaugurated,  more  than  a year  in 
advance  of  the  time,  through  Honorable  John  L. 
Webster,  president  of  the  Nebraska  State  Historical 
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Society.  The  committee  in  charge,  of  which  I had 
been  named  chairman,  was  made  up  of  men  active  in 
business  and  civic  life,  without  a thought  of  its  politi- 
cal complexion,  and  it  agreed  on  a programme  to 
commemorate  the  history  and  progress  of  the  com- 
monwealth by  pageantry,  public  addresses,  school 
and  church  exercises  throughout  the  State,  but  on  a 
more  pretentious  and  elaborate  scale  in  Omaha,  the 
metropolis,  and  in  Lincoln,  the  capital. 

For  economical  reasons  the  celebration  in  Omaha 
was  merged  with  the  1916  Ak-Sar-Ben  Fall  Festival. 
Early  in  the  spring  a number  of  notable  men,  includ- 
ing President  Wilson,  were  invited  to  attend  the  cere- 
monies. Our  invitation  to  the  President  was  not  ac- 
cepted at  the  time,  but  later,  when  the  presidential 
campaign  was  on,  Mr.  McAdoo  visited  Omaha  and 
was  urged  by  the  politicians  to  prevail  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  accept  the  invitation  to  the  semicentennial 
celebration.  It  thus  happened  that  his  visit  'to 
Omaha  during  the  campaign  assumed  a nation-wide 
significance,  and  all  that  was  said  and  done  by  him 
while  here  was  carefully  scrutinized  by  the  politicians 
of  both  parties. 

Great  pressure  was  brought  upon  the  committee 
(mostly  Republicans)  by  prominent  Democrats  for 
places  on  our  programme  which  would  put  them  in 
touch  with  the  President;  but  we  adhered  to  the  non- 
political celebration,  as  planned  originally,  and  the 
President  demonstrated  his  approval  by  entering  fully 
into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  as  strictly  an  historical 
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event.  Public  functions  occupied  practically  all  of 
the  President’s  time:  luncheon  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  with  a short  address,  from  twelve  until 
two  o’clock;  the  historical  parade  from  two  until  four; 
a short  resting  period  during  which  the  President  con- 
ferred with  politicians  at  his  hotel;  a banquet  at  the 
Hotel  Fontenelle  from  six  until  eight;  then  speeches 
at  the  auditorium  from  eight  until  eleven,  concluding 
the  day. 

According  to  the  agreed  arrangement,  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  wife  rode  through  the  crowded  streets 
in  advance  of  the  parade,  halting  to  review  the  pass- 
ing pageant  from  the  grand  stand  erected  in  front  of 
the  City  Hall.  I accompanied  the  President,  and 
could  not  but  notice  with  what  pleasure  he  received 
the  applause  of  the  multitude,  who  saw  him  at  close 
range.  With  hat  in  hand  he  stood  in  the  automobile 
nearly  all  the  way,  bowing  and  smiling  to  the  cheer- 
ing crowds.  Both  he  and  his  wife  seemed  to  enjoy 
thoroughly  the  attention  paid  to  them.  As  they  sat 
on  the  reviewing  stand  and  watched  the  historical 
floats  go  by  they  spoke  in  the  highest  praise  of  the 
great  success  of  the  celebration. 

I was  much  surprised  to  hear  the  President  declare 
in  his  address  at  the  auditorium  that  evening  that  he 
was  not  in  favor  of  having  this  country  enter  the  war, 
and  would  not  be  until  he  ‘‘found  out  what  it  was 
about.”  I could  not  believe  that  he  was  quite  frank 
in  this  statement;  he  seemed  to  be  playing  the  role  of 
the  politician.  The  following  February  as  I sat  in 
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the  House  gallery  and  listened  to  his  address  to  the 
joint  session  of  Congress,  I was  convinced  that  the 
slogan,  ‘'He  kept  us  out  of  war”  had  been  for  po- 
litical purposes  only.  At  this  joint  session  he  was  re- 
ceived with  all  the  dignity  of  a titled  ruler,  and 
seemed  in  his  best  element  as  he,  with  bold  state- 
ments, in  choicest  English,  told  of  his  message  to  Ger- 
many, and  outlined  his  future  course  if  its  terms  were 
not  complied  with. 

I saw  President  Wilson  in  Washington  frequently 
during  the  war.  On  one  occasion  the  food  admin- 
istrators were  received  by  him  at  the  White  House, 
and  he  told  us  of  the  importance  of  the  work  we  were 
doing. 

After  his  return  from  Paris  and  the  submission  of 
the  treaty  to  the  Senate  the  President  and  his  wife 
again  visited  Omaha,  and  it  developed  on  me,  as 
State  Chairman  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  to 
receive  them  and  to  assist  in  their  entertainment  dur- 
ing their  stay.  To  relieve  them  of  the  tedium  of  the 
train  we  rode  about  the  city  in  automobiles  for  an 
hour.  A member  of  the  committee,  Gould  Dietz, 
spoke  of  his  aged  mother  as  we  neared  her  home,  and 
how  great  a pleasure  it  would  be  to  her  to  see  the 
President.  The  President  at  once  suggested  that  if 
we  would  drive  that  way  he  would  be  glad  to  greet 
her.  Mrs.  Dietz,  then  over  eighty-five  years  of  age, 
greatly  appreciated  the  consideration  of  the  distin- 
guished guests,  and  especially  the  bouquet  of  flowers 
which  Mrs.  Wilson  gave  her  as  a souvenir.  As  ever. 
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Mrs.  Wilson  was  most  charming,  kind,  and  con- 
siderate. 

As  I listened  to  the  President’s  address  that  day, 
urging  the  importance  of  accepting  the  treaty  em- 
bodying the  League  of  Nations,  I was  impressed  with 
his  evident  sincerity  and  his  earnest  desire  to  have 
the  covenant  consummated — the  greatest  act  of  his 
life — an  achievement  worthy  of  any  sacrifice,  for,  if 
further  wars  could  be  prevented,  it  would  be  the 
greatest  accomplishment  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
During  his  speech  he  declared:  “I  would  willingly  lay 
down  my  life  if  the  League  of  Nations  to  prevent  war 
might  be  consummated.”  I thought  of  this  when, 
soon  after,  we  heard  of  the  physical  collapse  which 
stopped  his  tour  and  left  him  at  death’s  door.  I 
thought  of  it  again  when  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
accepting  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  with  the  reser- 
vations made  by  the  Senate,  and  refused.  I could 
not  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  while  he  would  have 
given  his  life  to  have  vindicated  his  personal  judg- 
ment, he  would  not  compromise  that  judgment,  even 
though  the  future  peace  of  the  world  were  at  stake. 
Nevertheless,  history  will  accord  Woodrow  Wilson  a 
high  place  among  the  great  men  of  his  time. 

Edward  H.  Harriman 

During  the  money  panic  of  1907  I spent  a month 
in  New  York  City  for  the  purpose,  principally,  of 
buying  currency  and  shipping  it  to  our  Omaha  bank. 
We  had  a large  amount  of  money  on  deposit  in  Chi- 
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cago  and  New  York,  but  could  not  obtain  currency 
from  any  of  our  correspondents,  and  we  had  great 
fear  that  our  depositors  might  not  accept  as  actual 
money  the  clearing-house  certificates  of  the  Omaha 
banks.  In  addition,  the  lack  of  currency  was  pre- 
venting the  marketing  of  grain  and  live  stock  through- 
out the  State  and  paralyzing  the  business  of  Omaha. 
To  meet  these  conditions  I was  purchasing  currency 
from  brokers  and  banks,  at  a premium  of  two  to  three 
per  cent,  and  sending  it  to  Omaha  by  express. 

While  engaged  in  this  work  I received  a telegram 
from  the  Omaha  Chamber  of  Commerce  asking  me 
to  interview  Edward  H.  Harriman  and  ascertain  if 
he  could  not,  in  some  way,  assist  in  securing  currency 
to  move  the  crops  along  the  Union  Pacific  line  in 
Nebraska.  I went  to  Mr.  Harriman’s  office  at  once, 
and  his  secretary  made  an  appointment  for  me  to 
meet  him.  When  I called  again  at  the  designated 
time  I was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  this  quiet 
little  man,  who,  with  sharp  eyes,  looked  at  me  through 
his  large  glasses  and  inquired  what  he  could  do  for  me. 
I showed  him  the  telegram  from  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  immediately  he  became  interested. 
He  asked  what  suggestions  I had  to  offer,  and  I an- 
swered that  I had  none,  but  hoped  that  he  might  sug- 
gest means  of  relieving  the  situation.  He  pondered 
a moment  and  then  said:  “We  are  paying  two  million 
dollars  into  the  United  States  Treasury  each  month 
to  redeem  the  old  bonds  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. If  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  would  permit 
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you  to  use  the  next  payment  coming  due,  we  would 
deposit  the  amount  in  currency  with  the  larger  banks 
of  Omaha,  and  they,  in  turn,  could  distribute  it  to  the 
smaller  banks  throughout  the  State  of  Nebraska,  for 
the  purchase  of  grain  and  other  farm  products.  The 
Omaha  banks  could  give  the  United  States  Treasurer 
their  obligations  for  the  amount,  and  we  would  leave 
the  Southern  Pacific  bonds  on  deposit  as  security.’’ 

This  seemed  to  me  a master  stroke  of  a master 
mind,  and  I replied  at  once  that,  on  this  basis,  I 
thought  I could  arrange  the  matter  with  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury.  I went  to  Washington,  and 
calling  on  Mr.  Cortelyou,  laid  the  plan  before  him. 
He  seemed  interested  and  said  that  he  believed  this 
solution  of  the  problem  might  be  worked  out,  al- 
though it  would  be  a new  departure  for  the  United 
States  treasurer  to  loan  government  funds  for  pri- 
vate uses.  I explained  that  we  were  living  in  a time 
of  great  stress  and  that  an  emergency  existed.  He 
assured  me  he  would  take  the  matter  to  the  President 
and  let  me  know  his  decision  during  the  day.  When 
I called  again  at  his  office  he  held  up  his  hands:  “The 
President,”  he  said,  “will  have  no  business  transac- 
tions whatever  in  which  Mr.  Harriman  is  a party.” 
And  so  it  happened  that  the  old  political  feud  be- 
tween Roosevelt  and  Harriman  prevented  the  con- 
summation of  this  well-laid  plan. 

My  admiration  for  Mr.  Harriman,  because  of  his 
great  achievements  in  the  business  world,  had  been 
increased  by  thus  meeting  him  personally  and  having 
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the  opportunity  to  observe  the  workings  of  his  great 
mind.  Later,  on  several  occasions,  I met  him  in 
Omaha  and  in  New  York.  Our  final  meeting  was 
when  he  stopped  in  Omaha  for  the  last  time  and,  as  a 
guest  of  honor  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was 
given  a luncheon  at  the  Field  Club.  I had  the  priv- 
ilege of  acting  on  the  receiving  committee,  and  with 
Doctor  George  L.  Miller  and  others  had  the  pleasure 
of  riding  with  Mr.  Harriman  to  the  club-house.  On 
the  way  Doctor  Miller  asked  Mr.  Harriman,  face- 
tiously, to  answer  a few  questions,  and  Mr.  Harriman, 
in  good  humor,  replied  that  he  would  answer  almost 
any  question  the  doctor  would  propound.  Several 
inquiries  about  the  business  of  the  railroad  were 
promptly  answered.  Finally  the  doctor  asked: 
“Where  did  you  get  the  large  sums  of  money  re- 
quired to  rebuild  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Mr. 
Harriman  replied:  “That  is  my  secret.” 

Mr.  Harriman  was  then  a sick  man,  and  not  long 
afterward  he  passed  away.  It  was  fortunate  for  Ne- 
braska and  the  West  that  he  became  the  head  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad.  His  genius  reorganized  and 
rebuilt  this  great  property,  making  it  second  to  no 
other  railroad  in  the  United  States.  I know  that  the 
substantial  people  of  the  West  respect  Mr.  Harriman 
and  have  never  begrudged  the  profits  that  came  to 
him  through  establishing  on  a firm  foundation  a 
first-class  transportation  system  for  the  use  of  the 
Western  country  through  which  it  traverses.  He  was 
a builder,  and  was  entitled  to  the  rewards  which 
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should  come  to  every  man  of  vision  who  builds  well 
for  the  community  that  he  serves. 

Herbert  Hoover 

In  1878,  as  a delegate  from  the  colleges  of  Iowa,  I 
attended  the  Interstate  Oratorical  Contest  held  at 
St.  Louis,  and  there  heard  an  oration  which  took  the 
first  prize:  “The  Loneliness  of  Genius.’"  Its  opening 
sentence  has  clung  to  my  memory:  “Small  birds  con- 
sort in  myriads;  the  mighty  condor  sits  alone  in  the 
solitude  of  the  Andes.”  Historical  illustrations  were 
brought  forward  to  show  how  many  of  the  great  men 
of  genius  have  lived  apart  from  their  fellow  men  of 
more  common  mould. 

This  thought  has  often  recurred  to  me  in  my  asso- 
ciation with  Herbert  Hoover.  I have  sat  beside  him 
at  banquets,  I have  met  him  in  his  home,  in  his  office, 
and  at  many  public  functions;  but  never  have  I been 
able  to  penetrate  that  mysterious  shield  which  seems 
to  protect  him  from  intimate  association. 

That  Mr.  Hoover  is  a genius  of  great  force  and 
capacity  has  been  proven  beyond  question.  During 
his  career  as  Food  Administrator,  I saw  him  under 
most  trying  circumstances.  When  surrounded  and 
pressed  by  men  who  had  suffered  losses  because  of  his 
drastic  requirements,  he  always  emerged  with  credit 
to  himself,  and  many  times  I have  seen  him  put  to 
shame  those  who  came  to  demand  a change  in  his 
policies.  On  one  occasion  delegates  from  the  live- 
stock exchanges  in  Western  States  came  to  Washing- 
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ton  to  complain  because  the  price  of  cattle  and  sheep 
had  not  increased  so  that  greater  profits  might  be 
reaped.  After  listening  with  great  patience  to  their 
complaints,  filled  with  more  or  less  criticism  of  his 
actions,  he  quietly  said  to  these  men:  ‘‘Gentlemen, 
this  is  not  my  war.  I did  not  bring  it  upon  this 
country.  Please  do  not  hold  me  responsible  for  it. 
It  is  our  war  and  its  problems  are  our  problems,  and 
while  our  sons  are  being  shot  down  daily  on  foreign 
fields,  it  does  not  become  any  of  us  to  complain  of  the 
small  sacrifices  we  are  making  here  at  home  to  do  our 
bit  in  winning  the  war.’’ 

One  of  the  delegates  who  had  come  determined  to 
criticise  Mr.  Hoover  severely  was  very  angry  at  him 
just  before  the  meeting,  but  as  we  came  out  of  the 
room,  he  told  me  that  if  Mr.  Hoover  should  ask  him 
to  jump  off  the  bridge  across  the  Potomac,  he  believed 
he  would  do  so. 

I have  never  known  a man  who  could  analyze  great 
world  problems  and  determine  with  accuracy  their 
proper  solution  as  ably  as  does  Mr.  Hoover.  No  one 
whom  I have  ever  met  possesses  greater  knowledge  of 
conditions  in  foreign  countries  and  more  accurate 
information  as  to  the  ability  of  the  people  in  those 
countries  to  help  themselves  than  does  he.  His 
talks  to  the  State  food  administrators  at  their  many 
conferences  in  Washington  were  always  filled  with 
most  helpful  information  regarding  the  conditions 
with  which  we  were  dealing.  The  love  which  he  in- 
spired in  his  associates  was  demonstrated  on  many 
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occasions.  He  was  presented  with  numerous  tokens 
of  our  esteem.  No  one  could  be  with  him  long  with- 
out realizing  how  deeply  he  sympathized  with  the 
unfortunate  innocent  sufferers  of  the  war,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  At  one  time  when  the  question 
of  limiting  the  use  of  wheat  flour  in  the  manufacture 
of  bread  was  under  consideration,  Mr.  Hoover  quietly 
stated  his  objections:  ‘‘In  the  poorer  districts  in  New 
York  and  many  of  the  large  cities  of  this  country 
bread  is  the  staple  food,  and  often  single  slices  are 
purchased  by  the  very  poor.  Only  absolute  necessity 
will  induce  me  to  impair  the  food  value  of  bakers’ 
bread.” 

Often  when  speaking  of  the  suffering  he  had  wit- 
nessed in  Belgium  and  other  war-stricken  districts, 
Mr.  Hoover  could  not  conceal  his  tender  heart.  His 
sympathies  went  out  to  the  children  and  the  helpless 
especially,  and  his  greatest  monument  will  be  erected 
eventually  by  the  millions  of  innocent  children,  vic- 
tims of  the  war,  whose  threatened  starvation  he  re- 
lieved. Even  his  hatred  for  Germany  and  his  loyalty 
to  this  country  during  the  war  did  not  prevent  him 
from  inaugurating  immediately  after  its  close  a 
campaign  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  innocent 
women  and  children  in  the  enemy  country. 

Mr.  Hoover’s  appeal  for  thirty-three  million  dollars 
to  save  three  million  five  hundred  thousand  underfed 
children  in  foreign  lands  met  with  most  generous 
response  throughout  the  nation;  this  success  was  due 
to  a large  extent  because  of  the  confidence  of  the 
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American  people  in  his  integrity  and  good  judgment. 
During  this  campaign,  in  which  his  former  food  ad- 
ministrators co-operated,  I met  him  in  Chicago  and 
told  him  of  the  discouragements  which  surrounded  us 
in  Nebraska.  He  said:  ‘'Appeal  to  the  mothers  of 
your  State  to  entertain  an  invisible  guest  at  Christ- 
mas time,  and  use  your  heart  rather  than  your  reason, 
and  I am  sure  you  will  succeed.’’ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1920,  I,  with  many  other  friends  of  Herbert  Hoover, 
very  much  desired  that  he  might  become  a candidate 
on  the  Republican  ticket,  but  his  whole  attitude  was 
very  discouraging.  His  hesitation  as  to  which  party 
he  would  join  until  after  he  saw  the  platforms  was 
disconcerting.  The  letter  he  wrote  supporting  Presi- 
dent Wilson’s  appeal  for  a Democratic  congress  was 
resurrected  by  his  enemies,  and  while  his  friends  and 
supporters,  including  myself,  made  some  efforts  and 
spent  some  money  to  effect  an  organization  for 
“Hoover  for  President,”  we  did  not  receive  sufficient 
encouragement  from  our  chief  to  inspire  us  with  much 
enthusiasm.  I was  in  Los  Angeles  during  the  cam- 
paign at  the  primaries.  Southern  California  gave 
Mr.  Hoover  more  votes  than  he  received  in  any  other 
section.  His  delegates,  however,  did  not  make  a 
strong  showing  at  the  convention.  The  meager  sup- 
port which  he  received  must  have  convinced  him  of 
his  weakness  as  a politician  and  of  the  fact  that  poli- 
ticians, and  not  the  people,  nominate  our  Presidents. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

GENEALOGY  OF  THE  WATTLES  FAMILY 


JOHN  WATTLES  OF  SCOTLAND  AND  SOME  OF  HIS 
DESCENDANTS 

“Tell  your  children  of  it,  and  let  your  children  tell  their  children,  and  their 
children  another  generation.”  (Joel  1:3.) 


FIRST  GENERATION 
(i)  JOHN  WATTLES 

In  order  to  visualize  clearly  the  conditions  under 
which  our  forefathers  founded  the  New  England  colo- 
nies, let  us  roll  back  the  curtain  of  Time  and  glance  at 
the  closing  years  of  the  Tudor  dynasty  of  England 
and  the  rise  of  the  house  of  Stuart  in  its  stead. 

During  the  rule  of  Henry  VIII  the  established  re- 
ligion of  England  was  Catholic;  its  zeal  tempered, 
however,  by  certain  of  his  queens  at  the  time  of  their 
respective  reigns — Catherine  of  Aragon,  a Catholic; 
Anne  Boleyn,  a Protestant;  and  Jane  Seymour,  also 
a Protestant.  These  three  queens  left  descendants, 
each  of  whom,  as  they  became  rulers,  guided  the 
spiritual  affairs  of  the  Church. 

Upon  the  death  of  Henry  VHI  (1547)  his  successor, 
Edward  VI,  the  son  of  Jane  Seymour,  favored  the 
Protestant  party  and  gave  to  the  people  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  At  his  death  (1553)  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Catherine,  who  re- 
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established  all  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  Her  reign  was  followed  by  that  of  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn,  during  which  time 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  revised,  but  the 
restored  Protestant  religion  retained  many  Catholic 
features. 

The  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1603  brought  to 
a close  the  Tudor  reign,  and  James  VI  of  Scotland, 
of  the  house  of  Stuart,  as  heir  of  Elizabeth,  became 
James  I of  England.  Thus  were  united  England  and 
Scotland,  and  their  banners — the  red  field  of  England 
bearing  the  white  cross  of  St.  George,  and  the  blue 
banner  of  Scotland  with  the  white  cross  of  St.  An- 
drew— were  incorporated  into  one. 

While  England,  during  Elizabeth’s  reign,  adopted  a 
middle  course  in  religious  matters,  Scotland,  under 
James  VI,  abolished  the  Catholic  Church  and  estab- 
lished the  Presbyterian  form  of  faith  and  church  gov- 
ernment. James  VI,  now  become  James  I (ruler  of 
both  England  and  Scotland),  made  open  claims  to 
autocracy;  this  was  resented  by  the  British  people. 
While  the  opposition  to  the  king  was  mainly  a politi- 
cal one,  distinct  religious  issues  were  also  involved  in 
the  struggle. 

The  king,  abandoning  his  Presbyterian  faith,  fa- 
vored the  High  Church  of  the  Protestant  party,  which 
advocated  certain  Catholic  beliefs;  while  the  Low 
Church  party  (or  Puritans)  demanded  a reformation 
in  the  Church.  The  Presbyterians,  largely  in  Scot- 
land, went  further,  and  insisted  that  their  system 
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of  church  government  should  be  introduced.  The 
Separatists,  or  Independents,  claimed  that  each  re- 
ligious community  should  organize  itself  indepen- 
dently with  a ‘'congregational’’  form  of  worship.  In 
order  to  enjoy  religious  freedom,  many  of  the  Sepa- 
ratists fled  to  Holland,  where,  in  1620,  the  Mayflower 
with  passengers  called  the  “Pilgrim  Fathers”  sailed 
for  the  New  World,  and  there  founded  the  Plymouth 
colony.  Such  was  the  religious  condition  of  affairs 
in  England  and  Scotland  upon  the  death  of  James  I, 
in  1625. 

With  the  accession  of  his  son,  Charles  I,  the  situa- 
tion became  acute.  In  1638  the  king  tried  to  extend 
to  Scotland  the  half-Protestant,  half-Catholic  re- 
ligion of  the  Church  of  England.  Scotland  revolted. 
In  England  there  was  a Puritan  revolution.  With 
the  fight  for  religious  freedom,  the  English  fought 
also  to  defend  their  rights  under  the  Magna  Charta. 
Oliver  Cromwell  became  the  leader  in  the  political 
rebellion  which  in  1649  ended  in  the  capture  and  exe- 
cution of  Charles  I and  the  flight  to  Erance  of  his 
son,  Charles  II. 

Cromwell  was  now  in  power.  He  derived  his 
main  support  from  the  Independents  (f.  ^.,  Sepa- 
ratists). The  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  were  on  the 
side  of  the  exiled  Charles  II.  In  1650  Charles  landed 
in  Scotland,  and  upon  his  espousal  of  the  Presbyterian 
faith,  all  Scotland  was  ready  to  give  him  its  support. 
The  “Fiery  Cross” — used  from  time  immemorial  as 
a summons  to  fight  for  God  and  country — ^was  car- 
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ried  from  chieftain  to  chieftain,  as  a signal  to  rally  to 
the  defense  of  the  Stuart  king.  When  the  command 
came  to  young  John  Wattles,  he  responded  to  the 
call,  leaving  behind,  forever,  friends  and  home,  most 
dear.  On  September  3,  1650,  Cromwell  shattered 
the  royalist  army  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  where 
four  thousand  were  slain  and  ten  thousand  were  made 
prisoners,  and  soon  after,  at  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
where  many  more  were  slain  or  taken  prisoners,  the 
downfall  of  the  army  under  Charles  II  was  complete. 

The  following  correspondence  shows  that  many  of 
these  prisoners  were  transported  to  New  England, 
where  Puritans  of  England  had  established  a colony: 

“London  this  nth:  of  Nouember,  1651: 

“Capt.  Jno:  Greene 

“Wee  whose  names  are  vnder  written  freighters  of 
your  shipe  the  John  & Sara  doe  order  yow  forthwithe 
as  winde  & weather  shall  permitt  to  set  sayle  for 
Boston  in  New  England  & there  deliver  our  Orders  & 
Servants  to  Tho:  Kemble  of  charles  Toune  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  him  according  to  orders  wee  have  sent 
him  in  that  behalfe  & wee  desire  yow  to  Advise  with 
the  sajd  Kemble  about  all  that  may  concerne  that 
whole  jntended  vojage  vsing  your  Indeavors  with  the 
sajd  Kemble  for  the  speediest  lading  your  shipp  from 
New  Eng:  to  the  barbadoes  with  provisions  & such 
other  things  as  are  in  N.  E.  fit  for  the  West  Indjes 
where  yow  are  to  deliuer  them  to  Mr.  Charles  Rich 
to  be  disposed  of  by  him  for  the  Joinct  accont  of  the 
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freighters  & so  to  be  Retourned  home  in  a stocke 
vndevided  thus  desiring  your  Care  & industrje  in 
Dispatch  and  speed  of  the  vojage  wishing  you  a happy 
& safe  Retourne  wee  Remajne  your  louing  friends 


Signatum  et  Recognitum 
in  pucia:  Jo:  Nollock:  noter  PubI: 

13  May  1652 

Entred  & Recorded. 

Edward  Ramson  Recorder” 

Next  in  the  report  is  a list  of  the  passengers  (two 
hundred  and  seventy-two)  of  the  John  Sara,  in 
which  are  recorded  the  names  of  John  Woodall  and 
John  Wodell.  Whether  these  were  two  passengers, 
or  different  spellings  of  the  name  of  one  passenger,  we 
do  not  know;  probably  the  latter  supposition  is  cor- 
rect, as  the  English  clerks  who  prepared  the  lists 
seemed  to  have  great  difficulty  in  spelling  correctly 
the  names. 

The  list  is  certified  to  as  follows: 

“The  persons  afore  named  passed  from  hence  in  the 
ship  afore  mentioned  and  are  according  to  order 
Registered  heare. 

“Dat.  Search  office  Grauesend  8th  Nouember,  1651. 


John  Beex 
Robt.  Rich 
Will.  Greene 


Giles  Barrow 
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‘‘Jn  the  Jno  & Sara  of  London  John  Greene  mr. 
for  New  England:  Robt  Rich  mrt  Jronworke  house- 
hold stuffe  & other  provesions  for  Planters  and  scotch 
prisoners  free  by  ordnance  of  Parliament  dat  20th 
of  October  1651 
“S 

‘‘G.  R.  No  I two  trusses  of  goods  for  planters  shipt 
the  Vlllth  of  Nouember  165 1 markt  & nombred  as  in 
the  magent. 

“Entred  & Recorded  at  the  Request  of  mr.  Thomas 
kemble  14  May  1652. 

Edward  Rawson  Recorder” 

The  following  extract  from  a letter  written  by 
Reverend  John  Cotton  to  the  Lord  General  Cromwell, 
dated  at  “Boston  in  N.  E.  28th  of  5th,  1651,”  throws 
some  light  on  the  treatment  accorded  the  first  pris- 
oners sent  to  New  England.  From  it  we  may  con- 
clude that  similar  conditions  may  have  obtained  for 
the  passengers  of  the  John  tff  Sara.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

“The  Scots,  whom  God  delivered  into  your  hands 
at  Dunbarre,  and  whereof  sundry  were  sent  hither,  we 
have  been  desirous  (as  we  could)  to  make  their  yoke 
easy.  Such  as  were  sick  of  the  scurvy  or  other  dis- 
eases, have  not  wanted  physick  and  chyrurgery. 
They  have  not  been  sold  for  slaves  for  perpetual  servi- 
tude, but  for  6 or  7 or  8 years,  as  we  do  our  owne; 
and  he  that  bought  the  most  of  them  (I  heare)  build- 
eth  houses  for  them,  for  every  four  a house,  layeth 
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some  acres  of  ground  thereto,  which  he  giveth  them 
as  their  owne,  requiring  3 days  in  the  weeke  to  work 
for  him  (by  turns)  and  4 days  for  themselves, 
and  promiseth,  as  soone  as  they  can  repay  him  the 
money  he  layed  out  for  them,  he  will  set  them  at 
liberty.” 

The  above  correspondence  shows  that  the  Scotch 
prisoners  on  the  John  y Sara  were  granted  amnesty 
by  an  act  of  Parliament  dated  20th  October,  1651, 
with  the  proviso  that  they  be  transported  at  their 
own  expense  to  British  colonies  beyond  the  sea.  As 
the  prisoners  who  had  arrived  in  Boston  earlier  in  the 
year  had  been  taken  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  these 
of  a later  date  were  probably  taken  at  the  battle  of 
Worcester. 

The  ship  sailed  from  London,  was  inspected  at 
Gravesend,  and  then  put  out  to  sea.  There  seems  to 
be  an  error  as  to  the  exact  date  of  leaving  London, 
but  the  date  of  inspection  is  verified  by  the  recorded 
entry  of  her  arrival  in  Boston. 

The  prisoners  were  soon*  ‘‘sold”  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Kemble,  of  Charlestown,  to  whom  they  had  been  con- 
signed. Mr.  Samuel  Richardson,  one  of  the  original 
proprietors  of  Woburn,  “bought”  John  Woodall 
(Woodell),  as  he  was  named  in  the  passenger-list  of 
the  John  Sara,  In  1658  Mr.  Richardson  died. 
In  the  inventory  of  his  estate,  dated  “29.  ist  mo. 
(March)”  of  that  year,  is  listed:  “for  service  of  ser- 
vants there  (their)  time  to  come,  item,  for  John 
Wattles,  service.  Five  pounds.”  (Middlesex  County, 
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Massachusetts,  probate  records,  vol.  I,  pp.  142-5.) 
As  a rule  these  Scots  were  sold  for  twenty  pounds  for 
a term  of  eight  years.  If  John  Wattles  entered  the 
service  of  Mr.  Richardson  in  1652,  his  time  in  1658, 
at  this  rate,  would  be  worth  five  pounds  (as  stated  in 
the  inventory),  and  he  would  be  released  from  service 
in  1660. 

Upon  receiving  his  freedom,  John  Wattles  settled 
in  the  frontier  town  of  Chelmsford,  a few  miles  from 
Woburn,  where  he  was  granted  fifteen  acres  of  land 
upon  condition  that  he  build  and  settle  on  the  same 
and  pay  town  taxes. 

Upon  that  western  outpost  of  civilization  he  began 
life  anew.  He  was  not  wholly  among  strangers,  for 
Josiah  and  James  Richardson,  nephews  of  Samuel 
Richardson,  of  Woburn,  had  located  in  Chelmsford  the 
previous  year;  others,  too,  from  Woburn  had  cast 
their  lots  with  the  new  settlement.  There  is  little 
in  the  Chelmsford  of  to-day,  with  its  attractive 
homes  and  shady  streets,  to  remind  one  of  the  sturdy 
pioneers  who  founded  the  settlement  two  hundred 
and  sixty  years  ago. 

On  Christmas  day,  1666,  ‘‘John  Waddell  and  Mare 
Goole’’  (Chelmsford  vital  records)  were  united  in 
marriage,  thus  marking  another  epoch  in  the  hereto- 
fore lonely  life  of  the  Scotch  patriot.  His  wife,  born 
October  23,  1651,  was  the  daughter  of  Francis  and 
Rose  Gould,  who  in  1653  removed  from  Braintree, 
near  Boston,  to  Chelmsford.  We  wonder  if  on  that 
wedding-day  there  was  not  a longing  in  the  heart  of 
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the  exile  that  the  marriage  ceremony  might  have 
been  read  in  the  ‘‘kirk”  of  his  boyhood. 

Within  the  next  six  years  three  children  came  to 
bring  joy  into  this  humble  home:  (2),  Mary,  the 
mother’s  namesake,  born  August  i,  1668;  (3),  Rose, 
born  August  22,  1670,  who  was  given  the  name  of  her 
maternal  grandmother;  and  (4),  William,  born  De- 
cember 28,  1672.  For  whom  was  the  boy  named 
Did  not  the  heart  of  John  Wattles  at  this  time  turn 
to  his  boyhood  home  as  he  sought  to  find  a name  his 
son  should  bear  ? We  like  to  think  that  he  honored 
his  father,  when  he  gave  to  the  boy  the  name  of 
“William.” 

John  Wattles  was  not  a member  of  the  church  at 
Chelmsford;  he  remained  true  to  the  teachings  of  the 
faith  which  in  Scotland  he  had  fought  to  uphold. 
The  town  records  show,  however,  that  he  paid  his 
ministerial  assessments. 

The  following  regarding  his  wife  and  children  is 
found  in  the  note-book  of  Reverend  John  Fiske,  of 
Chelmsford: 

“17  Aug.  1673.  Mary  Waddell  saueing  ben  Ad- 
mitted into  full  fellowship  with  the  church  was  her- 
self and  her  three  childs  Mary  Rose  and  William 
Baptised  in  the  prsence  of  the  Congregation.” 

In  1671  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Chelmsford, 
who,  until  that  time,  had  been  at  peace  with  the 
settlement,  began  to  show  signs  of  discontent.  The 
following  in  regard  to  means  of  defense  is  taken  from 
the  town  records: 
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‘‘25  the  5th  mo  1671.  It  is  ordred  by  the  Selectlmen 
For  Several  Considerations  espetialy  For  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  That  with  in  one  moneth  after  the 
Date  hear  of  euery  malle  person  wit  in  our  towne 
Above  the  Age  of  Fiueton  years  shall  prouide  a good 
Clube  of  Fouer  or  Fiue  Foot  in  lingth  with  a knobe  in 
the  end  and  to  bringe  the  same  to  the  meeting  house 
ther  to  leave  the  same  untill  ocation  fore  use  of  it. 

sicned  in  the  name  of  the  Rest  By 
Sam  Adames 

clerke’’ 

Four  years  later  Indian  troubles  throughout  the 
New  England  colony  culminated  in  an  open  con- 
flict known  as  “King  Philip’s  War.”  Chelmsford 
was  attacked  in  February,  March,  and  April,  1676. 
Homes  were  burned  and  people  were  tortured  and 
slain.  John  Wattles  was  numbered  among  the 
fallen. 

In  May  the  general  court  ordered  that  those  who 
had  suffered  financially  by  the  Indians  should  be 
paid  for  the  same.  In  a report  to  the  court,  dated 
August  5,  1676,  regarding  the  losses  sustained  by 
Chelmsford  and  the  amounts  due  the  families  of  the 
survivors,  is  the  following: 

“John  Wattill,  slain, — Sixteen  Shillings,  Eight 
Pence.” 

John  Wattles  died  as  he  had  lived — in  the  defense 
of  his  country.  When,  in  the  homeland,  he  re- 
sponded to  the  ancient  message,  it  called  him  not 
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alone  to  battle  but  to  exile  and  death.  That  re- 
sponse has  burned  like  an  unquenchable  fire  down 
through  the  centuries  of  descent — every  heir  being 
ready  to  carry  on  the  symbol  of  courage  and  patri- 
otism. 

In  1676  an  inventory  of  the  estate  of  John  Wattles 
was  made,  and  upon  being  attested  by  his  widow,  she 
was  granted  letters  of  administration.  The  total 
valuation  of  the  estate  was  twenty-eight  pounds, 
nine  shillings,  and  sixpence;  this  included  his  horse 
at  thirteen  shillings  and  his  cow  at  sixty  shillings. 
(Middlesex  County,  Massachusetts,  probate  records, 
vol.  VI,  pp.  43-44-) 

King  Philip’s  War  increased  in  strength,  and  the 
widow  with  her  children  removed  to  Dorchester  for 
greater  safety.  There,  on  January  12,  1677,  she 
married  Peter  Talbot,  and  the  following  year  they 
settled  in  Milton.  Later  they  removed  to  Chelms- 
ford, where  she  died  August  18,  1687,  leaving  five 
children  of  the  second  marriage.  Regarding  the 
daughters  of  her  first  marriage:  Mary  md.  (as  second 
wife)  John  Parish,  who  removed  to  Groton,  Con- 
necticut; Rose  md.  John  Bruce,  of  Woburn. 


SECOND  GENERATION 
(4)  WILLIAM  WATTLES 

(JOHN) 


William  Wattles  (b.  Dec.  28,  1672),  on  reaching 
manhood,  removed  to  Connecticut,  and  for  a time 
resided  in  Stonington.  On  April  28  (or  29),  1697,  he 
married  Abigail  Belcher,  of  Milton,  Massachusetts, 
whom  he  had  known  when  residing  there  with  his 
mother.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Abigail  (Billings)  Belcher,  and  granddaughter  of 
Gregory  Belcher  and  Roger  Billings,  both  of  whom 
came  to  New  England  at  the  time  of  the  first  Puritan 
migration. 

The  following  records  from  the  First  Church, 
Stonington,  Connecticut,  are  of  interest : 


BIRTHS— BAPTISMS— DEATHS 


(5). 


(6). 

(7). 


1698.  July  23,  William,  son  of  William  and  Abigail 
Wattles,  born. 

1698.  Oct.  8,  William  Wattles  owned  the  covenant; 

son  William  baptized. 

1699.  Aug.  29,  William,  son  of  William,  died. 

1700.  Jan.  28,  Admitted  William  Wattles  and  wife. 
1700.  June  28,  JOHN,  son  of  William  Wattles,  bom. 
1702.  Aug.  30,  Abigail,  dau.  of  William  Wattles,  bap- 
tized. 


On  January  3,  1705  /6,  William  Wattles  removed 
to  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  where  he  bought  land  from 
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Major  John  Mason,  for  which  he  paid  sixteen  pounds. 
His  children  born  at  Lebanon  are  recorded  in  the 
church  records  as  follows: 

(8) .  1706.  Nov.  21,  WILLIAM,  son  of  WUliam  and  Abigail 

Wattles. 

(9) .  1709.  Mar.  II,  Mary,  dau.  of  William  and  Abigail 

Wattles. 

The  baptism  of  the  daughter  has  more  than  a 
passing  interest.  The  following  entry  is  from  the 
Milton,  Massachusetts,  church  records,  recorded  by 
Reverend  Peter  Thatcher:  preached  at  Lebanon 

both  parts  of  the  day.  May  7,  1710,  and  being  desired, 
I baptized  Mary,  ye  daughter  of  William  Wodle.” 

In  1709  William  Wattles,  together  with  his  broth- 
ers-in-law,  John  Parish,  of  Preston,  Connecticut,  and 
John  Bruce,  of  Woburn,  made  final  settlement  of  the 
estate  of  his  father,  John  Wattles,  of  Chelmsford,  his 
stepfather  evidently  having  retained  possession  of 
the  land  after  the  death  of  his  wife  (the  widow  of 
John  Wattles). 

The  following  is  from  Middlesex  County,  Massa- 
chusetts, deeds,  the  same  being  recorded  at  Norwich, 
Connecticut  : 

‘‘John  Parish  of  Preston,  Conn,  and  William  Wat- 
tell,  alis  Wadell,  of  Lebanon,  Conn,  appoint  our 
brother,  John  Bruce,  of  Woburn,  our  attorney  to  take 
care  of  the  timber  growing  upon  the  land  formerly 
belonging  to  our  father.”  (Vol.  XV,  p.  262.) 

The  following  is  recorded  in  the  same  volume 
(P-3SS): 
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‘‘May  II,  1710,  John  Bruce,  being  empowered  and 
having  lawful  authority  from  the  rest  of  the  surviving 
children  of  my  wife’s  said  father,  namely  my  brother- 
in-law,  William  Wattell,  alias  Waddell,  the  only  sur- 
viving son,  by  virtue  of  said  Power  of  Attorney,  sells 
to  John  Robens  of  Chelmsford,  for  One  Thousand- 
one  hundred  Pounds,  Ten  Shillings,  fifteen  acres  of 
upland  which  was  granted  to  said  John  Wattell  in 
1672,  by  the  Town  of  Chelmsford.  Acknowledged 
May  30,  and  recorded  Nov.  14,  1710.” 

In  the  Goshen  Church  cemetery,  town  of  Lebanon, 
lies  buried  William  Wattles — the  only  son  of  the 
Scotch  patriot.  The  inscription  on  his  gravestone 
and  that  of  his  wife  is  as  follows: 

“Here  lies  interred  the  body  of  William  Wattles, 
the  loving  and  well  beloved  consort  of  Mrs.  Abigail 
Wattles,  who  died  August  ii,  1737,  in  the  65th  year 
of  his  age. 

“Memento  Mort,  Mori  Vincit  Omnia.” 

“In  memory  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Wattles,  the  wife  of 
William  Wattles,  who  after  a long  pain  and  weakness, 
departed  this  life,  November  21st  A.  D.  1744,  in  the 
68th  year  of  her  age.” 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  will  of  William 
Wattles,  Sr.,  dated  March  14,  1731 /2;  proved  Sep- 
tember 12,  1737;  the  inventory  of  his  estate  amounted 
to  four  hundred  and  thirteen  pounds  and  four  shill- 
ings: 
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‘‘William  Wattles  gives  to  his  true  and  loving  wife, 
Abigail,  a negro  woman,  Isabel,  for  her  maid,  during 
the  time  of  her  natural  life.  And  if  said  woman  out- 
live his  wife,  she  is  to  belong  to  son  William. 

“To  wife  Abigail,  he  gives  one-half  of  household 
goods  during  life,  and  after  her  death,  to  go  to  son 
William. 

“To  son  John,  one  book  which  we  call  ‘Mr. 
Willard’s  Day  of  Divinity.’ 

“To  son  William,  all  movable  estate  without  doors, 
and  all  my  stock,  that  is  my  creatures,  willing  him  to 
provide  for  his  mother,  viz.  my  true  and  loving  wife, 
Abigail,  as  followeth: — To  maintain  for  her  two  cows, 
summer  and  winter,  and  one  horse  or  mayr  fit  for  her 
to  ride.  Winter  and  summer,  and  to  provide  for  her 
fresh  meat,  so  long  as  she  shall  remain  my  widow, 
and  to  provide  for  her  ten  bushels  of  wheat  and  ten 
bushels  of  Indian  corn. 

“To  son  William,  his  great  bible.  All  his  servants, 
also  all  buildings  on  the  farm,  except  that  is  before 
secured  to  wife  Abigail,  Son  William  to  have  all 
wearing  clothes,  and  to  be  executor. 

“To  son  John,  and  daughters  Abigail  and  Mary, 
one-half  of  his  household  goods,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  them.” 

(Windham  probate  records,  Willimantic,  Connect- 
icut, vol.  II,  pp.  221-2  and  225.) 

He  had  deeded  to  his  children  much  of  his  land 
before  he  died. 


THIRD  GENERATION 
(6)  JOHN  WATTLES 

(WILLIAM,  JOHN) 

Again  came  the  clarion  call  to  the  defense  of  fire- 
side and  country,  and  the  summons  was  not  in  vain. 
John  and  William  Wattles — ^who  alone  bore  the  name 
of  the  grandsire  slain  at  Chelmsford  in  the  defense  of 
his  home — kept  the  faith.  John,  a captain,  and  his 
brother  William,  a lieutenant,  as  officers  in  the  Colo- 
nial militia,  did  their  duty  against  the  constant  men- 
ace of  the  Indians. 

In  1722  John  Wattles  married  Judith  Fitch,  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  Fitch  and  Sarah  Mason,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Reverend  James  Fitch  and  Priscilla 
Mason.  Her  mother,  Sarah  Mason,  w;as  the  daugh- 
ter of  Major  Samuel  Mason  and  Judith  Smith.  Sam- 
uel and  Priscilla  Mason  (half  brother  and  sister) 
were  the  children  of  Major  John  Mason,  the  ‘'Hero 
of  the  Pequot  War.'’ 

Upon  the  death  of  his  wife  Judith  he  married,  Jan- 
uary 25, 1744,  Mrs.  Sarah  (Waterman)  Sluman,  widow 
of  Thomas  Sluman.  Three  sons  of  John  Wattles  and 
his  wife  Judith  married  three  daughters  of  Thomas 
Sluman  and  Sarah  (Waterman)  Sluman.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  dates  of  birth  and  marriage  of  the 
children  of  Captain  John  Wattles: 
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(10) .  1723/4- 

(11) .  1725. 

(12) .  1727. 

(13) .  1729. 

(14) .  1730- 

(15) -  “ 


(16) .  1744. 

(17) .  1746. 

(18) .  1747/8 

(19) .  1749. 

(20) .  1750. 


FIRST  MARRIAGE 

Jan.  15,  Sarah:  md. West. 

Oct.  26,  John;  “ Betty  Sluman. 

June  25,  Mason;  “ (1)  Irene  Chandler ; 

(2)  Hannah  Sluman. 
Mch.  22,  Samuel;  “ Sarah  Sluman. 

June  6,  William; 

‘‘  ‘‘  Joseph;  “ Keziah 

SECOND  MARRIAGE 
Oct.  II,  Thomas; 

Apr.  28,  Roswell;  md.  Delight 

Mch.  21,  Elijah;  ‘‘  Anna  Bushnell. 
Sarah; 

June  15,  Joshua,  “ Sarah  Ann  Hyde. 


Captain  John  Wattles  died  June  3,  1766.  He  left 
no  will;  the  order  for  the  distribution  of  his  estate 
was  given  by  the  Court  of  Probate,  December  13, 
1766,  and  recorded  in  March,  1767. 

He  and  his  wives,  Judith  and  Sarah,  are  buried  in 
Goshen  cemetery,  town  of  Lebanon. 

(8)  WILLIAM  WATTLES 

(WILLIAM,  JOHN) 

William  Wattles  (born  November  21,  1696)  mar- 
ried, at  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  May  29,  1735,  Abi- 
gail Dennison  (Lebanon  vital  records).  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Captain  Robert  Dennison  and  Joanna 
(Stanton)  Dennison,  granddaughter  of  John  Denni- 
son and  Phebe  (Lay)  Dennison,  and  great-great- 
granddaughter  of  Captain  George  Dennison  and  Ann 
(Borodel)  Dennison. 
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Captain  George  Dennison  (born  in  England,  i6i8) 
emigrated  to  New  England  with  his  parents  in  1631, 
where  they  settled  at  Roxbury,  Massachusetts. 
After  the  death  of  his  wife  he  returned  to  England  and 
served  under  Cromwell  in  the  Army  of  the  Parlia- 
ment and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Naseby.  He 
was  nursed  at  the  home  of  John  Borodel,  and  after 
his  recovery  married  the  daughter  Ann.  On  re- 
turning to  America  they  lived  for  a time  at  Roxbury, 
and  then  removed  to  Stonington,  Connecticut.  In 
his  conduct  of  Indian  warfare  he  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most men  in  the  colonies. 

The  vital  records  of  Lebanon  (p.  331)  give  the 
births  of  the  children  of  William  Wattles  and  Abigail 
(Dennison)  Wattles: 

(21)  1736.  Mar.  20,  Abigail:  md.  Bezaeel  Badger. 

(22)  1738.  Mar.  20,  Ann;  “ Capt.  Walter  Hyde. 

(23)  1739-  Dec.  19,  William;  “ Sarah  Starr. 

(24)  1744.  Oct.  14,  Mary;  “ Daniel  Hyde. 

(25)  1745.  Nov.  3,  Belcher; 

(26)  1746/7  Jan.  26,  Sarah;  “ Arunah  Lathrop. 

(27)  1749.  Aug.  20,  Andrew; 

(28)  1754.  July  12,  Dennison; 

(29)  1756,  Nov.  15,  Daniel; 

William  Wattles  and  wife  are  buried  in  Goshen 
cemetery,  town  of  Lebanon.  The  following  is  the 
inscription  on  his  gravestone: 

“In  memory  of  Mr.  William  Wattles,  consort  to 
Mrs.  Abigail  Wattles.  He  died  September  17,  1778, 
in  the  73rd  year  of  his  age.” 
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The  will  of  William  Wattles,  dated  April  1 1 , 1 772,  was 
proved  October  5,  1778.  The  abstract  is  as  follows: 

‘‘To  my  wife  Abigail,  to  have  use  and  improvement 
of  one-third  of  my  entire  estate  during  her  life,  and 
the  whole  indoor  movables  forever. 

“My  son  William  is  to  have  only  Twenty  Pounds, 
as  he  has  had  his  portion. 

“My  son  Belcher  is  to  have  my  house  and  all 
buildings  on  the  farm,  and  60  acres  of  land  already 
given  him.  In  addition  he  is  to  have  the  22  acres 
which  I bought  of  Brother  John. 

“My  son  Andrew  is  to  have  50  acres. 

“My  son  Dennison  is  to  have  55  acres. 

“My  son  Daniel  is  to  have  50  acres. 

“My  daughter  Abigail  Badger  is  to  have  two  acres 
of  land  and  house  thereof,  standing. 

“My  daughter  Ann  Hyde  is  to  have  Ten  Pounds  as 
she  has  had  most  of  her  portion. 

“My  daughter  Mary  Hyde  widow,  is  to  have  Ten 
Pounds  as  she  has  had  most  of  her  portion. 

“My  daughter  Sarah  Lathrop  is  to  have  Four 
Pounds,  Five  Shillings,  to  be  paid  by  my  son  Belcher 
one  year  after  my  decease. 

“My  wife  Abigail  to  be  my  executor. 

Andrew  Metcalf 

Joshua  Wattles  > Witnesses 

Sluman  Wattles  J 

“Made  oath  to  the  will  at  Lebanon,  Oct.  5,  1778.’’ 

(Probate  records,  Windham  County,  Connecticut, 
vol.  X,  pp.  118-120.) 


FOURTH  GENERATION 
(12)  MASON  WATTLES 

(JOHN,  WILLIAM,  JOHN) 

Mason  Wattles  (born  June  25,  1727)  lived  in 
Lebanon,  Connecticut,  where  he  died  December  14, 
1801.  He  married,  June  29,  1747  (as  first  wife), 
Irene  Chandler,  who  died  April  6,  1754.  He  married 
(second)  Hannah,  daughter  of  Thomas  Sluman. 
The  two  marriages  and  the  births  of  his  children  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Lebanon  church  records. 

His  two  sons  Nathaniel  and  Mason  were  numbered 
among  those  who  were  soldiers  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution;  the  others  were  too  young  for  military 
service. 

The  children  of  Mason  Wattles  were  as  follows: 


FIRST  MARRIAGE 


(30) .  1748. 

(31) .  1750. 

(32) .  1752. 

(33) -  1754- 

(34) -  1754- 


Feb.  II,  Judith; 

Mch.  7,  Nathaniel;  md.  (1st.)  Lucretia  Pettis; 

(2nd.)  Ruth  Dewey. 

Mch.  3,  Mason; 

Jan.  14,  Chandler;  died  in  infancy. 

Jan.  14,  Zerviah; 


SECOND  MARRIAGE 


(35) -  I7S9- 

(36) .  1761. 

(37) -  1765- 

(38) .  1771. 


Jan.  30,  Chandler; 
Mch.  22,  Daniel; 
Mch.  2,  Mary; 
Apr.  29,  Fitch. 
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(26)  SARAH  WATTLES 

(WILLIAM,  WILLIAM,  JOHN) 

Sarah  Wattles  (born  January  26,  1746/7)  married 
(as  second  wife)  Arunah  Lathrop,  his  first  wife  being 

Martha . He  was  the  second  son  of  Benjamin 

and  Rebecca  (Bliss)  Lathrop  to  bear  the  name 
“Arunah’’;  the  record  of  his  birth  (December  31, 
1735)  and  that  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  appear  in 
the  vital  records  of  Norwich. 

The  family  of  Arunah  Lathrop  lived  in  that  part 
of  the  town  of  Norwich  known  as  “Norwich  West 
Farms.”  As  it  was  difficult  for  that  community  to 
attend  the  church  at  Norwich,  it  was  set  off  as  a new 
society  in  1786,  and  became  known  as  Franklin. 
Unfortunately,  the  early  records  of  this  church  have 
been  destroyed;  if  available,  they  would  give  the  date 
of  death  of  the  first  wife  of  Arunah  Lathrop,  the  date 
of  his  second  marriage,  and  the  data  regarding  his 
children. 

In  “Connecticut  Men  of  the  Revolution”  we  learn 
that  Arunah  Lathrop  served  under  Major-General 
Philip  Schuyler  in  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point  (May  s-September  21, 1775).  He  served 
later  in  the  Connecticut  Third  Battalion,  under  Cap- 
tain James  Clark.  The  battalion  was  raised  June, 
1776,  to  reinforce  Washington  at  New  York  City  and 
on  Long  Island.  Retreating  from  that  city  Sep- 
tember s,  it  suffered  some  loss,  and  on  October  8 was 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  White  Plains. 
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Some  time  after  1790  Arunah  Lathrop  removed  to 
that  part  of  the  State  of  New  York  which  is  now 
Otsego  County,  where  he  died  June  22,  1817;  his  wife 
died  April  14  of  the  previous  year.  Both  were 
buried  at  Owego,  in  that  county. 

The  children  of  Arunah  Lathrop  were: 


(39)- 

1769. 

Benjamin; 

(40). 

1779- 

Hubbell; 

(41)- 

Simeon; 

(42). 

Chauncey; 

(43). 

Lucinda; 

(44). 

Sarah; 

(45). 

Phoebe;  md.  Jehiel  Wattles. 

(46). 

Lucy; 

Up  to  this  time  the  descendants  of  John  Wattles, 
of  Scotland,  had  married  with  those  of  Puritan  ances- 
try; but  with  the  marriage  of  Sarah  Wattles  a differ- 
ent strain  entered  into  the  line  of  descent. 

Reverend  John  Lathrop,  the  first  American  an- 
cestor of  Arunah  Lathrop,  was  a graduate  of  Cam- 
bridge University,  England.  In  1611  he  became  a 
curate  of  an  Established  Church  in  Kent;  but  being 
unable  to  indorse  its  ritual  and  government,  he 
joined  the  Independents  and  was  called  to  the  first 
church  in  London.  Here  he  and  his  fellow  wor- 
shippers were  arrested  and  imprisoned,  during  which 
time  his  wife  died.  On  his  release  he,  with  his  chil- 
dren and  about  two  hundred  of  his  followers,  sailed 
for  New  England,  where  they  founded  the  town  of 
Scituate,  Massachusetts. 
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Israel,  his  grandson  (grandfather  of  Arunah  Lath- 
rop),  removed  to  Norwich  with  his  father,  Samuel,  and 
there  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Thomas  Bliss. 

Benjamin  (father  of  Arunah),  next  in  line  of 
descent,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  ‘and 
Ruth  (Brewster)  Adgate — Ruth  Brewster  being  the 
great-granddaughter  of  Elder  William  Brewster,  of 
Plymouth,  the  Mayflower  Pilgrim. 

In  the  city  of  Norwich  there  stands  to-day  a monu- 
ment erected  in  memory  of  the  thirty-five  men  who 
in  1694  founded  the  town  of  Norwich.  Of  that 
number.  Major  John  Mason,  Reverend  James  Fitch, 
Thomas  Bliss,  and  Thomas  Adgate  are  ancestors  of 
Arunah  and  Sarah  (Wattles)  Lathrop,  his  wife. 


FIFTH  GENERATION 
(31)  NATHANIEL  WATTLES 

(MASON,  JOHN,  WILLIAM,  JOHN) 

Nathaniel  Wattles  (born  March  7,  1750)  married 
(first)  Lucretia  Pettis  (born  May  6,  1753),  daughter 
of  Peter  and  Abigail  (Fales)  Pettis,  of  Franklin,  Con- 
necticut. They  removed  to  that  part  of  Westfield, 
Massachusetts,  which  in  1780  was  set  off  from  that 
town  under  the  name  of  Montgomery.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  young  wife  he  married  (second),  October 
22, 1777,  Ruth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Dewey,  of  West- 
field. 

The  records  vjf  Westfield  and  Montgomery  show 
the  activities  of  Nathaniel  Wattles  in  the  organization 
of  the  newly  formed  township  and  in  the  conduct  of 
its  affairs.  He  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  its  com- 
pany of  militia,  and  he  held  the  offices  of  tithing-man, 
assessor,  and  selectman.  The  land  records  of  that 
county  (Northampton)  show  that  on  March  26,  1784, 
‘‘Lieutenant  Nathaniel  Wattles,  Gentleman,’’  ac- 
knowledged a deed  of  sale  of  a part  of  the  sixty  acres 
which  he  owned  in  Montgomery. 

Soon  after  this  he  removed  his  family  to  a little 
settlement  in  the  town  of  Harpersfield,  in  what  was 
then  Montgomery  County,  New  York,  where  they 
remained  at  the  home  of  Alexander  Harper  (secretary 
of  state)  until  the  following  spring  (1785).  In  the 
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meantime  a new  home  was  being  prepared  in  the 
same  township,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ouleout,  on 
the  Susquehanna  River,  in  what  was  known  later  as 
the  town  of  Franklin,  Delaware  County,  New  York. 

(The  United  States  census  for  1790  gives  the  resi- 
dence of  Nathaniel  Wattles  at  that  time  as  ''Harpers- 
field,  Montgomery  County,  New  York.”) 

Here,  in  1787,  he  opened  a '‘tavern,”  and  main- 
tained what  was  long  known  as  “Wattles’s  Ferry” — 
the  river  being  the  chief  highway  for  the  pioneers  who 
crossed  the  wilderness  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and  there  took  boats  in  which  they  were 
transported  south  and  west. 

In  1790  the  legislature  passed  an  act  to  construct 
a road  from  Catskill,  on  the  Hudson,  to  Wattles’s 
Ferry,  on  the  Susquehanna,  and  appropriated  six 
hundred  pounds  for  its  construction.  Nathaniel 
Wattles,  with  others,  engaged  in  the  work,  but  the 
expense  proving  too  great,  the  legislature  had  to 
grant  additional  aid  in  carrying  out  the  enterprise. 

In  1797  Nathaniel  Wattles  was  elected  as  one  of 
the  two  assemblymen  to  represent  the  new  county  of 
Delaware.  During  the  last  week  of  the  year  he  went 
to  Albany  to  be  in  readiness  to  enter  upon  his  duties. 
On  New  Year’s  eve,  while  leaving  a church  at  which 
he  had  attended  services  he  fell  upon  its  icy  steps, 
and  received  fatal  injuries  from  which  he  died  Janu- 
ary 2,  1798.  Reverend  James  Bacon,  of  Franklin, 
who  preached  the  funeral  sermon  eight  days  later, 
said  of  his  pioneer  work : 
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‘‘He  underwent  many  hardships  in  making  roads 
and  other  improvements  for  the  benefit  of  a new 
country,  and  broke  the  way  for  a large  settlement. 
He  came  with  a small  interest  in  this  country,  and 
by  honest  industry  accumulated  a good  interest,  and 
brought  up  nine  children,  the  eldest  of  which  is 
twenty-four  and  the  youngest  about  two  years. 

“We  cannot  ascertain  the  advantages  this  benevo- 
lent man  was  to  this  western  country,  in  clearing 
roads,  and  by  his  industry,  bringing  many  into  these 
parts,  and  in  feeding  the  poor.’’ 

The  children  of  Nathaniel  Wattles  were: 


(47)- 

'*’4* 

FIRST  MARRIAGE 
James;  md.  Abigail  Stannard. 

(48). 

1776. 

Jehiel;  md.  (45)  Phoebe  Lathrop. 

(49). 

1778. 

SECOND  MARRIAGE 
Thomas;  md.  (ist)  Achsah  Wattles;  (2nd.)  Betsy 

(so)- 

1780. 

Seymour. 

Chandler;  md.  Diana  Murray. 

(SI)- 

1783- 

Alexander;  md.  Mercia  Bennett. 

(S2)- 

Lucretia; 

(S3)- 

1791. 

Mason;  md.  Sarah  Burgett. 

(S4)- 

1794- 

William;  md.  Sarah  Whittlesley. 

(SS)- 

1796. 

Gurdon  H.;  md.  Lucretia  Phelps. 

Of  the  sons  of  Nathaniel  Wattles  who  served  in  the 
state  militia,  James  was  a captain;  Jehiel  a lieu- 
tenant and  paymaster;  Mason  rose  to  the  rank  of 
colonel;  and  Gurdon  H.  was  a captain. 


SIXTH  GENERATION 
(48)  JEHIEL  WATTLES 

(NATHANIEL,  MASON,  JOHN,  WILLIAM,  JOHN) 


There  is  little  of  record  of  Jehiel  Wattles  (born 
1776),  or  of  his  wife,  Phoebe,  daughter  of  Arunah 
Lathrop. 

From  the  “History  of  the  Minutes  of  the  New  York 
State  Council  of  Appointment”  we  learn  that  in  1799 
Jehiel  Wattles  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  the  Dela- 
ware County  militia.  By  1802  he  had  removed  from 
that  county,  and  from  1803  he  held  the  rank 

of  paymaster  in  the  Chenango  County  militia. 

Later  he  settled  in  the  town  of  Virgil,  Cortland 
County,  New  York.  From  the  United  States  census 
we  learn  that  the  deaths  of  both  him  and  his  wife 
must  have  occurred  between  the  years  1830-40. 

The  children  of  Jehiel  and  Phoebe  (Lathrop) 
Wattles  were: 

(56) .  Nathaniel;  md.  Prudence  Howard. 

(57) .  Lathrop;  md.  Jerusha  Suydam. 

(58) .  Maria;  md.  Richard  Squires. 

(59) .  1821.  June  20,  James;  md.  Betsey  Ann  Whiton. 

(60) .  Achsah  Caroline;  md.  William  H.  Clark. 
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SEVENTH  GENERATION 


(59)  JAMES  WATTLES 

(JEHIEL,  NATHANIEL,  MASON,  JOHN,  WILLIAM,  JOHN) 

The  story  of  the  family  life  of  James  Wattles  has 
already  been  given  in  the  autobiography  of  his  son, 
Gurdon  W.  Wattles.  There  is  much  which  might  be 
written  regarding  the  ancestry  of  his  wife,  Betsey 
Ann  Whiton. 

Her  Revolutionary  ancestor  was  Honorable  Elijah 
Whiton,  of  Ashford,  Connecticut.  The  first  of  the 
name  in  America,  however,  was  Thomas  Whyton,  of 
Norfolk,  England,  who  settled  in  Hingham,  Massa- 
chusetts, about  1640. 

Another  ancestor  was  John  Tower,  of  Hingham, 
England,  whose  name  her  father  bore.  He  also  was 
one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Hingham,  Massa- 
chusetts. His  house  was  assigned  as  one  of  the 
“garrisons”  during  the  early  Indian  troubles,  and 
from  it  he  and  his  sons  helped  to  defend  the  settle- 
ment at  Tower’s  Bridge,  near  by. 

The  romance  must  be  untold  of  those  Puritan  and 
Pilgrim  forebears:  John  Beale  and  wife,  Nazareth 
Hobart,  Giles  Rickard  and  wife,  Hannah  Churchill, 
John  Dunham  and  wife,  Abigail  Wood,  Richard 
Ibrook,  Thomas  Chipman,  and  John  Sanders;  and 
those  more  famed  in  history — ^John  Howland  and 
John  Tilly,  whose  names  were  recorded  in  the  May- 
flower compact  three  hundred  years  ago. 
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APPENDIX 


A FEW  PUBLIC  SPEECHES  MADE  ON 
VARIOUS  OCCASIONS 


SCIENCE  THE  TRUE  CIVILIZER 


An  oration  delivered  at  the  Junior  Exhibition  of  the  Iowa 
State  College,  June  lo,  1878. 

In  the  year  1646  the  “Royal  Society  of  London’’  was 
established.  Its  object  was  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  natural  sciences.  The  grandeur  of  law  and 
order  which  pervades  all  nature  had  been  working  on  the 
mind  of  man  for  centuries.  New  theories  had  been 
advanced,  old  superstitions  destroyed.  Science,  against 
every  opposition,  was  steadily  advancing.  Grand  achieve- 
ments marked  its  progress.  Columbus  had  discovered  a 
new  continent.  Magellan  had  circumnavigated  the  globe. 
Copernicus  and  Galileo,  in  defiance  of  imprisonment  and 
death,  had  established  the  fact  that  the  earth  was  not  the 
center  of  the  solar  system  around  which  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  revolve.  Kepler  had  pierced  the  starry  firmament 
and,  out  of  apparent  confusion,  had  shown  the  universal 
prevalence  of  law  and  order.  A great  revolution  of 
thought  was  taking  place.  The  fears  of  the  fanatics  were 
aroused,  the  hopes  of  the  enthusiastic  intensified.  Never 
before  had  the  world  felt  the  importance  of  a knowledge 
of  nature  and  her  laws.  The  dark  night  of  ignorance  and 
superstition  had  passed;  the  sunlight  of  truth  at  last 
shone  in. 

Inspired  with  that  zeal  which  fills  the  soul  of  every  true 
scientist,  those  who  organized  the  Royal  Society  searched 
deep  into  the  hidden  forces  around  them.  As  a result  of 
their  researches,  an  impulse  was  given  to  every  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  and  we  are  led  to  look  back  to  them  as 
the  founders  of  that  new  civilization  which  within  the  past 
two  hundred  years  has  won  the  sympathy  of  an  admiring 
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world  and  left  its  monuments  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

It  has  woven  our  continents  with  lines  of  rapid  transit; 
it  has  chained  the  lightning  and  made  it  the  servant  of 
man;  it  has  dispelled  the  darkness  and  filth  from  the  most 
crowded  metropolis;  it  has  compelled  the  latent  energy 
around  us  to  do  the  drudgery  of  our  laboratories  and  fac- 
tories; it  has  spread  around  our  hearths  and  homes  com- 
forts and  happiness  which,  two  centuries  ago,  were  be- 
yond the  dreams  of  the  wildest  imagination. 

But  scientific  research  has  accomplished  grander  results 
than  these;  grander  because  they  concern  our  very  exist- 
ence and  moral  culture  in  the  world.  In  medicine,  how 
great  has  been  the  change!  A little  over  two  centuries 
ago  the  city  of  London  presented  a scene  of  desolation 
and  woe  which  beggars  description.  The  houses  of  busi- 
ness were  closed;  commerce  had  ceased;  mirth  and  happi- 
ness was  gone;  a hundred  thousand  dead  were  the  mourned 
of  a desolate  city.  That  the  “plague,”  as  it  was  then 
called,  has  not  since  revisited  London  is  a proof  of  the 
achievements  of  science  in  medicine.  We  have  been 
raised  by  science  from  the  belief  that  sickness  and  death 
are  the  visitations  of  a “mysterious  Providence”  into  the 
higher  and  nobler  belief  that  we  are  governed  by  law,  and 
that  violation  of  this  law  is  followed  by  certain  penalties. 

But  science,  by  its  revelations  of  universal  law,  is 
destroying  superstition  in  every  form.  Countless  phe- 
nomena which  for  centuries  were  universally  believed  to 
be  the  results  of  spiritual  agency,  portents  of  calamity,  or 
acts  of  divine  judgment,  have  been  explained  one  by  one; 
have  been  shown  to  rise  from  fixed  physical  causes,  to  be 
capable  of  prediction  or  amenable  to  human  remedies. 
With  what  childish  feelings  of  pious  awe  did  our  fore- 
fathers regard  the  presence  of  a comet  or  the  approach  of 
an  eclipse.  To  them  these  were  the  manifestations  of 
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divine  displeasure.  To  us  they  are  but  the  phenomena  of 
law,  wondrous  in  itself,  and  but  the  reflections  of  that 
mighty  power  which  controls  the  universe. 

In  religion  the  effect  has  been  the  same.  Science  has 
wrested  religion  from  the  hand  of  the  fanatic  and  made  it 
religion  indeed;  ‘‘it  has  given  to  it  grander,  broader  foun- 
dations, elevating  and  ennobling  conceptions  and  a great, 
new  revelation  of  the  might  of  God.’’ 

For  poetical  genius,  too,  what  a field  has  it  opened. 
The  imagination  is  no  longer  bounded  by  the  limits  of 
sense  perceptions;  it  rests  upon  the  unnumbered  secrets 
which  the  microscope  contains;  it  flies  into  the  depths  of 
boundless  space  and  dwells  with  awe  upon  the  manifesta- 
tions of  immeasurable  power,  whose  hand  through  all 
eternity  has  guided  the  countless  systems  of  the  universe. 
And  more;  not  only  is  the  field  of  imagination  widened 
but  a beauty,  unseen  before,  rises  to  fill  the  soul  of  the 
poet  with  adoration.  The  murmur  of  the  brook,  the 
silent  grandeur  of  the  massive  rock,  strikes  a sympathetic 
chord  with  him,  kindling  the  intensest  feeling  within  his 
soul,  and  he  gives  expression  to  his  sublime  thoughts  with 
touching,  thrilling  vividness.  To  him  the  rainbow  is  a 
lovely  sight,  but  does  it  lose  its  beauty  when  the  physicist 
declares  it  the  reflection  of  the  waves  of  light  from  the 
falling  drops  of  rain  ? The  mountain  range,  the  river- 
valley,  do  they  lose  their  charm  when  their  history  is  re- 
vealed ? Rather,  they  disclose  a truer  beauty,  a deeper 
meaning,  and  he  paints  not  overwrought  fancies  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition,  but  grand  realities  founded  on 
truth  and  knowledge. 

That  in  giving  to  the  world  truth  for  error,  fact  for  myth, 
comfort  and  enjoyment  for  want  and  misery,  science  has 
done  a great  work  in  the  culture  of  the  human  race,  no 
one  will  deny;  but  these  benefits  are  but  ripples  and  bub- 
bles on  the  great  sea  of  truth  which  is  science  itself.  Sci- 
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ence  is  knowledge  in  its  broadest  sense,  not  the  mere  appre- 
hension of  facts,  but  the  generalization  of  truths,  the 
grasping  of  facts  that  we  know,  and  placing  them  as  parts 
of  one  grand  truth.  It  matters  not  whether  we  believe 
this  truth  to  be  embodied  in  a great  first  law,  or  in  the 
mind  of  a Deity  infinite  in  thought,  in  goodness  and  power. 
To  all  alike,  the  phenomena  and  facts  of  matter  and  mind 
are  ‘‘but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole,  and,  as  such,  sci- 
ence is  their  classification.’’  Since  science  is  the  classifi- 
cation of  all  knowledge,  we  cannot  question  its  value  in 
raising  man  from  a state  of  barbarism  up  to  the  light  and 
life  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  placing  him  on  that 
highway  which  will  lead  him  safely  on  to  the  realization 
of  an  undreamed-of  future. 

The  influence  of  science  upon  the  mind  of  man  is  by  no 
means  modern;  the  untutored  savage  who,  three  thousand 
years  ago,  comprehended  and  classified  the  simplest  truths, 
was  unconsciously  a scientist.  He  saw  many  of  the  more 
obvious  truths  of  nature  and  dimly  comprehended  that 
all  was  working  under  a grand  system  of  law  and  order. 
Fact  after  fact  was  added  to  his  knowledge,  but  barren 
facts  were  of  little  value  in  developing  his  intellect  with- 
out their  classification.  But  as  each  new  word  acquired 
by  the  child  enlarges  his  range  of  thought  and  is,  as  it 
were,  one  of  the  steps  by  which  he  climbs  into  the  power 
of  comprehension,  until,  when  a man,  he  can  make  his  own 
the  subtlest  thoughts  of  the  philosopher,  so  those  facts, 
those  truths,  which  were  first  whispered  to  primeval  man, 
almost  useless  in  themselves,  became,  when  firmly  planted, 
the  steps  and  props  which  have  helped  us  on  to  a higher 
classification  of  truth,  to  a broader  conception  of  the 
world  around  us. 

For  centuries  this  part  of  science  remained  unrevealed. 
Aristotle  was  first  to  comprehend  its  value,  but  progress 
was  slow  until  the  accumulated  truths  of  ages  burst  forth 
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in  the  mind  of  a Bacon,  and  he  gave  to  the  world  a mode 
of  reasoning  by  induction  and  deduction  of  facts,  leading 
safely  on  from  generalization  to  generalization,  becoming 
broader  and  deeper  as  mankind  has  advanced  toward  a 
faint  realization  of  the  Infinite.  So  that  science  has  not 
only  given  to  the  world  the  greatest  truths  of  nature  but 
a method  of  consecutive  reasoning  by  which  all  knowledge 
is  attainable.  By  this  method  man  has  hewn,  deep  and 
broad,  a highway  in  the  adamantine  rock  of  eternal 
truth,  so  arranging  the  steps  (each  depending  on  all  below 
for  support)  that  the  foundation  is  sure  and  the  ascent  is 
easy.  Up  these  steps  have  all  the  shining  lights  of  progress 
advanced  higher  and  higher  until,  to-day,  standing  on  the 
summit,  the  philosopher  can  almost  grasp  the  secrets  of 
the  Infinite  and  make  them  his  own. 

Not  only  has  the  power  of  consecutive  thought  and 
reasoning  been  felt  in  the  researches  of  science,  but  it  is 
systematizing  and  making  scientific  every  department  of 
study.  The  same  logical  mode  of  thinking  which  con- 
trolled the  researches  of  a Faraday  is  now  controlling  the 
thinker  on  every  subject.  Turn  where  you  will  and  you 
see  the  effects  of  its  influence.  In  government  it  is  giving 
justice  and  equality  to  its  laws;  to  society  it  is  giving  law, 
order,  and  oneness.  Mountains  of  error  are  crumbling 
like  dust  before  its  mighty  power.  Great  new  conceptions 
of  right  and  justice  are  being  felt.  Grand  achievements 
of  art  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  mark  its  success.  Im- 
mense factories  are  being  erected,  great  ships  builded, 
Corliss  engines  constructed,  telegraphic  cables  laid,  grand 
enterprises  of  philanthropy  carried  out,  all  through  the 
power  of  consecutive  thought,  which  science  has  secured 
for  the  world. 

While  art  takes  up  the  principles  of  science  and  applies 
them  to  invention,  the  work  of  science  lies  deeper — it 
establishes  those  principles  and  gives  man  the  power  to 
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comprehend  their  value  and  apply  them  to  his  use. 
While  literature  reveals  and  expresses  the  thoughts  and 
inspirations  of  mortal  man,  science  reveals  the  very  foun- 
tainhead of  his  inspiration — the  laws  of  his  Creator;  it  is 
animating  the  whole  world  with  one  transcendent  purpose, 
to  live  in  accordance  with  that  law  which  is  stamped  upon 
external  nature  and  which  has  its  origin  in  the  infinite 
thought  of  God.  It  is  teaching  man,  by  its  silent  revela- 
tions of  truths,  to  look  beyond  to  a world  of  eternal  truth. 
Toward  this  unknown  world  we  are  all  marching,  and  to 
science  is  due  the  honor  of  providing  us  with  comforts  and 
enjoyments  by  the  wayside  and  teaching  us  to  march 
to  the  harmonious  music  of  nature,  whose  notes  strike  a 
chord  in  that  infinite  harmony  which  touches  our  souls  and 
fills  us  with  the  realities  of  a world  unseen. 


FAITH  AND  DOUBT 


An  address  delivered  at  the  Glidden,  Iowa,  Literary  Society, 
November  29,  1880. 

The  influence  which  faith  and  doubt  have  had  on  the 
progress  of  the  world  might  well  engage  the  thoughtful 
attention  of  abler  minds  than  mine.  They  are  the  two 
great  forces  which  have  been  working  on  the  mind  of  man 
from  the  first  dawn  of  history  down  to  the  present.  Faith 
has  ever  inspired  him  to  action;  doubt  has  clogged  the 
wheels  of  his  progress  or  stopped  them  altogether.  Faith 
has  filled  men  with  Herculean  strength  to  fight  the  great- 
est battles  of  life;  doubt  has  harrowed  their  souls  with  fear. 
Faith  has  alike  erected  altars  to  the  unknown  God  and  to 
the  brazen  idol;  doubt  has  levelled  them  all  to  the  earth. 
Faith  believes  all  things;  doubt  questions  everything. 

Faith  induces  the  merchant  to  invest  his  capital;  doubt 
bids  him  lock  it  into  his  coffers.  Faith  impels  the  farmer 
to  sow  his  seed;  doubt  whispers  to  him:  “There  will  be  no 
harvest.’’  Faith  erects  the  thousand  spires  and  colossal 
domes  that  tower  heavenward  from  every  Christian  land; 
doubt  denies  the  existence  of  the  God  to  whom  they  are 
erected.  Faith  inspires  men  to  every  act  they  perform; 
doubt  stagnates  their  vitality.  Faith  is  the  great  positive 
of  the  mind;  doubt  the  negative.  It  is  so  easy  to  recount 
the  achievements  of  faith  in  the  world  that  some  writers 
have  overlooked  the  office  of  doubt  and,  in  their  thought- 
less enthusiasm,  have  pronounced  it  a curse  to  mankind. 
But  before  we  are  so  rash,  let  us  pause  for  a moment  and 
consider. 

Up  to  the  fifteenth  century  the  earth  was  believed  to 
be  flat.  The  accepted  theory  was  that  the  land,  then 
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known,  was  surrounded  by  four  great  seas,  beyond  which 
no  one  could  go.  Had  this  theory  never  been  doubted, 
in  all  probability,  the  continent  of  America,  with  all  its 
teeming  millions,  would  to-day  be  an  unknown  land  in- 
habited only  by  savage  tribes.  But  doubt  arose  in  the 
mind  of  Columbus,  and  although  his  doubt  was  followed 
by  a new  faith  which  inspired  him  to  all  his  exertions  and 
finally  culminated  in  opening  the  gates  of  the  New  World 
to  the  astonished  nations  of  the  Old,  yet  had  he  never 
doubted  the  old  theory,  he  never  would  have  had  faith  in 
the  new.  Doubt  came  first,  and  his  faith  was  built  on  the 
ruins  which  it  made. 

So,  too,  with  Copernicus  and  Galileo;  had  they  never 
doubted  the  teachings  of  the  astronomers  of  their  time 
that  the  earth  was  stationary  and  that  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  revolved  around  it,  their  names  would  never  have 
been  immortalized  as  the  discoverers  of  the  great  law  which 
governs  the  universe.  And  though  the  blind  faith  of 
others,  founded  on  superstition  rather  than  reason,  pub- 
licly burned  the  works  of  Copernicus,  yet  his  doubts  were 
not  buried  with  their  ashes.  Though  this  same  blind 
faith  bound  Galileo  in  chains  and  compelled  him  under 
penalty  of  death  to  take  an  oath  denying  his  doubts,  yet, 
turning  on  his  heel,  he  declared  they  still  existed.  By 
these  doubts  a knowledge  of  our  position  in  the  solar 
system  was  obtained. 

WyclifF  doubted,  and  some  of  the  most  sacred  doctrines 
of  Catholicism  were  destroyed.  Martin  Luther  doubted, 
and  the  grandest  revolution  of  modern  times  was  the  re- 
sult. To  this  revolution  too  much  of  our  present  state  of 
advancement  cannot  be  ascribed.  In  it  the  Protestant 
religion  had  its  birth.  The  idea  of  free  education  for  the 
masses  was  first  conceived.  Free  speech  and  free  thought 
were  among  its  trophies.  Its  devotees  were  the  first  to 
plant  the  seed  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  on  American 
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soil.  From  this  seed  has  sprung  all  our  free  institutions, 
all  our  grand  developments.  The  feeble  colony  of  Pil- 
grim fathers  on  that  cold,  bleak  Massachusetts  shore  has 
grown  into  a mighty  empire  of  free  States  towering  in 
colossal  grandeur  far  above  all  others  of  the  earth  and 
shining  forth  in  majestic  splendor,  the  brightest  star  in 
the  constellation  of  nations. 

But  while  faith  has  been  the  great  motor  of  action 
throughout  all  time,  how  often,  in  reading  the  dingy  pages 
of  the  past,  could  we,  in  all  sincerity,  pray  that  there  might 
have  been  more  honest  doubt,  for  faith  founded  on  igno- 
rance and  blind  to  the  dictates  of  reason  often  leads  astray. 
It  was  this  blind  faith  that  actuated  Montezuma,  king  of 
the  Aztecs,  to  offer  up  hundreds  of  his  subjects  as  living 
sacrifices  to  the  unknown  God.  It  was  this  blind  faith 
that  caused  the  followers  of  Mohammed  to  lacerate  them- 
selves beyond  recognition.  It  was  this  blind  faith  that 
inspired  the  Hindoo  mother  to  cast  her  infant  into  the 
open  jaws  of  the  alligator,  or  chant  a sacred  hymn  as  in  the 
twilight  it  floated  down  the  holy  river  to  perish  in  the  tide. 
It  was  this  same  blind  faith  that  burned  a Bruno  at  the 
stake,  that  drove  the  Protestants  from  England,  that 
massacred  the  Catholics  in  after  years,  and  that  murdered 
in  cold  blood,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IX  of  France, 
fifty  thousand  Protestant  Huguenots. 

We  are  taught  to  reverence  the  sublime  faith  that  in- 
spired the  Puritan  fathers  to  brave  the  perils  of  a trackless 
ocean  and  the  dangers  of  an  unknown  wilderness.  But 
this  reverence  is  almost  turned  to  scorn  when  we  read  of 
the  crimes  this  same  faith  led  them  to  commit.  It  deaf- 
ened their  ears  to  the  cries  of  humanity  as  they  banished 
Roger  Williams  to  perish,  as  they  supposed,  amid  savage 
tribes  or  suffer  the  untold  horrors  of  a slow  starvation.  It 
closed  their  eyes  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  as  they  exceeded 
in  cruelty  the  practices  of  the  most  barbarous  age  in  the 
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execution  of  Quakers  for  conscience  sake  and  the  torture 
and  murder  of  their  fellow  beings  for  witchcraft.  It 
prompted  them  to  deny  to  others  the  very  religious  toler- 
ance for  which  they  themselves  were  contending. 

And  thus  it  has  been  throughout  all  time.  Faith  has 
ever  moved  men  to  action  alike  in  the  right  and  in  the 
wrong,  while  doubt  has  bade  them  stop  and  consider  or 
turn  aside  altogether  from  the  path  they  were  pursuing. 
That  each,  in  its  proper  sphere,  has  been  a blessing  to  the 
world,  no  thinking  person  will  deny.  Implicit  faith  in  all 
things  would  lead  men  to  the  wildest  extremes.  It 
would  induce  capital  into  the  most  fanciful  speculations. 
It  would  hourly  change  our  most  cherished  aspiration  and 
in  a single  day  destroy  the  happiness  of  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  doubt  is  a land  of  perpetual  snows  where 
flowers  never  bloom  and  the  plant  of  humanity  never 
grows.  The  habitual  doubter  seeks  not  to  confirm  exist- 
ing creeds,  doctrines,  and  institutions,  but  to  overthrow 
them.  He  questions  everything,  believes  nothing.  He 
destroys  confidence,  but  never  inspires  it.  He  tears  down, 
but  never  builds  up. 

That  some  of  these  chronic  doubters  have  lived  in  every 
age  and  have  left  no  marks  of  true  progress  in  the  world 
has  led  many  to  overlook  the  real  mission  of  doubt. 
Doubt  is  an  unnatural  condition  of  the  mind.  The  child 
has  faith  in  all  things  and  only  doubts  after  frequent 
betrayals  and  flagrant  abuses  of  his  confidence.  So,  too, 
the  true  man  has  faith  and  only  doubts  when  this  faith 
will  not  harmonize  with  fact  and  reason.  But  he  who 
refuses  to  doubt  then  and  clings  blindly  to  a faith  that 
will  not  stand  the  searching  test  of  intelligence  is  as  much 
opposed  to  true  progress  as  the  perpetual  doubter. 

This  is  an  age  of  reason  and,  that  it  has  been  an  age  of 
the  greatest  progress  in  the  history  of  the  world,  no  one 
will  deny.  The  two  great  forces,  faith  and  doubt,  have 
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been  free  and  active.  Faith  has  inspired  men  to  the 
greatest  exertions  the  world  has  ever  known,  while  doubt 
has  been  bold  in  questioning  the  underlying  principle  of 
these  exertions.  If  this  principle  did  not  harmonize  with 
fact  and  reason,  exertion  has  ceased  or  been  turned  aside 
into  other  channels.  This  has  been  true  alike  in  science, 
philosophy,  and  religion,  and  it  has  purified  and  refined 
them  all,  for  men  and  principles  are  tried  as  by  fire:  the 
dross  is  burned,  but  the  pure  gold  only  shines  the  brighter 
for  the  test. 


ADDRESS  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  TRANS- 
MISSISSIPPI  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION 

June  I,  1898. 

The  Trans-Mississippi  and  International  Exposition  is  a 
reality  to-day  only  by  virtue  of  the  pluck  and  energy  and 
enterprise  of  the  people  of  the  country  it  represents. 
Amid  the  depression  and  financial  stress  caused  by  the 
greatest  panic  of  modern  times,  amid  the  gloom  of  drouth 
and  distress  which  followed  this  panic,  the  first  steps  were 
taken  in  this  great  enterprise.  Against  the  advice  of 
many  of  our  most  conservative  citizens  and  the  prophecy 
of  failure  by  some,  the  work  was  begun.  During  its 
early  stages  there  were  many  discouragements,  but  when 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  recognized  the  exposi- 
tion as  worthy  of  its  encouragement  and  support,  all 
doubts  were  dispelled,  and  the  people  of  this  community 
and  of  the  entire  West  rose  above  the  calamities  of  the 
hour  and  united  in  the  work  with  an  energy  which  insured 
success.  But  these  beautiful  grounds  and  buildings  have 
not  been  prepared  and  filled  with  the  choicest  specimens 
of  the  products  of  the  world  by  chance.  This  work  repre- 
sents many  weary  months  of  toil,  many  discouragements 
and  vicissitudes,  but  a final  triumph  worthy  of  the  men 
who  have  given  it  their  best  thought  and  energy.  This, 
the  opening  day,  crowns  their  work  with  an  adequate 
reward.  We  see  the  results  of  their  efforts  in  this  mag- 
nificent spectacle  of  architectural  beauty  and  grandeur 
commanding  the  admiration  and  attention  of  the  world. 

This  exposition  celebrates  no  single  event  in  the  history 
of  the  country  it  represents.  This  history,  for  the  period 
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of  a single  generation  past,  reveals  a succession  of  achieve- 
ments any  one  of  which  might  properly  be  the  subject  of 
a great  demonstration  of  this  character.  Fifty  years  ago 
the  larger  part  of  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  was  unorganized  territory  and  was  indicated  on  the 
map  as  the  “Great  American  Desert.’’  Its  arid  plains  and 
unexplored  mountains  were  occupied  by  savage  tribes,  and 
herds  of  buffalo  and  antelope  roamed,  unmolested  by  the 
white  man,  in  solitude  unbroken  by  the  implements  of 
civilization.  No  railroad  had  been  constructed  west  of 
the  Missouri  River.  But  one  city  of  more  than  fifty 
thousand  population  had  been  built  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  total  population  of  this  vast  domain,  compris- 
ing more  than  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  United  States, 
was  less  than  two  millions,  and  more  than  three-fourths  of 
this  population  was  in  three  States  on  its  southeastern 
border.  The  city  of  Omaha  had  not  been  founded.  The 
resources  on  which  she  depends  for  her  great  commerce 
to-day  were  undeveloped.  Gold  had  just  been  discovered 
in  California  and  the  march  of  civilization  toward  the 
West  had  hardly  begun. 

Fifty  years  is  within  the  memory  of  many  here  present, 
but  what  a change  has  been  wrought  in  this  region! 
Within  its  borders  are  now  twenty  States  and  four  terri- 
tories with  a population  of  more  than  twenty  millions, 
wealth  double  that  of  Spain  and  Portugal  combined,  and 
an  internal  commerce  greater  than  the  foreign  commerce  of 
Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain.  The  Great  Ameri- 
can Desert  is  no  more.  Its  eastern  part  is  covered  with 
fertile  farms  which  produced  last  year  more  than  a thou- 
sand million  bushels  of  corn  and  three  hundred  million 
bushels  of  wheat,  which,  with  the  other  agricultural 
products  of  this  section,  was  sold  for  more  than  eleven 
hundred  million  dollars.  The  western  part  of  this  desert 
now  forms  the  pasture  of  the  nation.  On  its  nutritious 
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grasses  feed  the  herds  which  supply  the  meat  to  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  In  1850  the  buflFalo  which  roamed  over 
this  region  outnumbered  the  cattle  in  the  United  States. 
In  1895  is  estimated  that  there  were  thirty  millions  of 
cattle  and  fifty  millions  of  hogs  and  sheep  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  the  value  of  the  yearly  product  of  these 
herds  was  four  hundred  million  dollars,  which  nearly 
equals  in  value  the  annual  product  of  gold  and  silver 
throughout  the  world. 

Nor  does  the  grain  and  stock  of  this  country  represent 
its  only  products.  The  fruit  and  wine  of  California  and 
Oregon,  the  forests  of  Washington,  Minnesota,  and  Ar- 
kansas, the  sugar  of  Louisiana,  Utah,  and  Nebraska,  and 
the  cotton  of  the  Southeastern  States,  form  no  small  part 
of  our  yearly  commerce.  But  its  mines  must  not  be  over- 
looked. From  them  has  been  taken  in  paying  quantities 
every  known  mineral.  The  copper,  iron,  and  coal  already 
discovered  would  supply  the  markets  of  the  world  for  a 
century  to  come.  The  surface  of  the  mountains  and  hills 
has  hardly  been  prospected,  but  the  richest  and  most 
extensive  gold  and  silver  mines  in  the  world  have  been  dis- 
covered. From  them  have  been  taken,  in  the  past  fifty 
years,  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  government  debt 
at  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  annual  output  now 
amounts  to  more  than  one  hundred  million  dollars  per 
year. 

The  caravan  of  prairie-schooners  hauled  by  ox-teams 
requiring  six  months  of  hardship  and  danger  to  travel  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  coast  has  been  displaced  by 
the  overland  express  with  palace  cars  provided  with  all 
the  conveniences  of  home  which  travels  the  distance  in 
thirty-three  hours.  No  less  than  eighty  thousand  miles 
of  railroad  have  been  constructed  in  the  Trans-Mississippi 
country  during  the  past  fifty  years  at  the  fabulous  cost 
of  more  than  two  thousand  million  dollars.  Towns  and 
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villages  have  sprung  into  existence  along  these  roads  as  by 
magic.  Great  cities  have  been  built,  commercial  relations 
established  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  manufacturing 
has  assumed  enormous  proportions.  Surely,  with  all  these 
achievements  during  the  short  space  of  half  a century,  we 
might  well  celebrate  a growth  and  development  unparal- 
leled in  history.  But  looking  to  the  future  rather  than  to 
the  past,  the  commercial  Congress  which  authorized  this 
exposition  wisely  conceived  its  objects  to  be  the  advance- 
ment of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  West  rather  than 
the  celebration  of  any  of  its  past  achievements. 

We  have  gathered  here,  in  these  beautiful  buildings  and 
on  these  grounds,  some  of  the  resources  of  this  vast  coun- 
try and  have  invited  our  Eastern  neighbors  and  foreign 
friends  to  bring  their  products  and  come  with  their  citizens 
to  be  our  guests  and  here  study  with  us  the  lessons  of  the 
future  which  these  evidences  of  our  past  progress  teach. 
If  the  exhibition  here  made  of  the  resources  of  this  new 
country  should  demonstrate  that  greater  prosperity  and 
happiness  could  be  found  within  its  borders  for  many  who 
now  live  in  less-favored  climes,  the  purposes  of  this  exposi- 
tion would  be  accomplished. 

With  a history  that  has  hardly  been  written  but  which 
records  greater  growth  and  more  important  changes  than 
has  been  made  in  any  other  country  on  the  earth  in  five 
hundred  years  of  its  life,  with  natural  resources  unequalled 
in  value,  variety,  and  extent  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  with  a climate  which  inspires  the  greatest  mental 
and  physical  activity,  with  a people  composed  of  the  best 
elements  of  all  nations,  who  have  broken  the  ties  which 
bound  them  to  the  homes  of  their  fathers  and  have  wrested 
this  country  from  savage  life,  with  all  these  advantages 
and  achievements,  what  can  we  prophesy  for  the  future 
generation  ? Who  will  attempt  to  limit  the  possibilities 
of  a people  who  have  accomplished  such  wonders  in  the 
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past?  This  magnificent  exposition,  illustrating  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  soil  and  mines  and  factories,  made  possible  by 
the  inventions  of  the  past  century,  will  pale  into  insignifi- 
cance at  the  close  of  the  twentieth  century. 

When  the  agricultural  resources  of  this  rich  country  are 
fully  developed  by  the  use  of  its  rivers  and  streams  for  ir- 
rigation, when  the  sugar,  as  well  as  the  bread  and  meat  for 
the  markets  of  the  world,  shall  be  produced  here  and  car- 
ried to  these  markets  by  the  electric  forces  of  nature, 
when  the  minerals  of  our  mountains  and  the  gold  and 
silver  in  our  mines  shall  be  extracted  and  utilized  by  this 
same  force,  when  our  products  shall  be  manufactured 
here,  then  this  Trans-Mississippi  country  will  support  a 
population  in  peace  and  plenty  greater  than  the  present 
population  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

When  we  consider  that  the  British  Empire,  exclusive  of 
its  colonies,  embraces  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
thousand  square  miles,  that  the  civilization  of  Egypt  was 
supported  on  less  than  ten  thousand  square  miles,  and 
that  with  the  same  density  of  population  as  the  State  of 
Ohio  this  country  would  provide  homes  for  three  hundred 
million  people,  we  can  appreciate  the  possibilities  which 
the  future  has  in  store  for  this,  the  richest  part  of  the 
world’s  domain. 

Standing  at  the  close  of  a century  teeming  with  great 
discoveries  and  inventions,  which  have  elevated  the  civili- 
zation of  the  world  to  a higher  plane  than  ever  before, 
surrounded  with  such  evidences  of  the  present  progress  and 
future  possibilities  of  this  country,  who  can  prophesy  its 
future  greatness,  and  who  can  estimate  the  influence  of 
this  exposition  in  accelerating  its  development  ? Like 
a great  beacon  light,  it  sends  its  rays  throughout  the  land 
and  challenges  the  attention  of  the  world.  To  the  home- 
less millions  of  less-favored  lands  it  is  a messenger  of 
promise.  To  the  weary  mariner,  whose  fortunes  have 
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been  wrecked  on  the  seas  of  adversity,  it  is  a harbinger  of 
hope.  It  opens  new  fields  to  the  investor,  inspires  the 
ambition  of  the  genius,  incites  the  emulation  of  States  and 
stands  the  crowning  glory  of  the  country  it  represents. 


ADDRESS  AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE 
NEBRASKA  BUILDING 

June  14,  1898. 

Governor  Holcomb,  Members  of  Nebraska  Commission, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

In  behalf  of  the  management  of  the  Trans-Mississippi 
and  International  Exposition,  I accept  this  beautiful 
building  dedicated  here  to-day  for  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  citizens  of  Nebraska.  I commend  the 
wisdom  of  its  conception,  the  care  and  economy  in  its 
erection,  and  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  its  design. 
The  management  of  the  exposition  appreciates  the  broad 
and  liberal  hospitality  of  the  State  board  of  directors  in 
providing  a home  on  these  grounds  not  only  for  our  own 
citizens,  societies,  and  institutions,  but  for  the  representa- 
tives of  other  States  and  territories.  The  comforts  this 
building  will  afford  to  thousands  of  strangers  who  will 
accept  its  hospitality  v/ill  do  much  to  accomplish  one  of 
the  great  objects  of  this  exposition,  which  is  to  cement 
the  ties  of  friendship  and  good  feeling  and  bind  together 
with  pleasant  memories  and  common  interests  the  citizens 
from  all  parts  of  this  great  country.  The  East  has  mis- 
understood the  West  and  has  not  appreciated  its  resources, 
its  citizens,  and  its  magnificent  opportunities.  To  the 
State  of  Nebraska  the  future  historian  will  give  the  credit 
of  erecting,  in  times  of  adversity,  a great  exposition 
destined  to  break  down  prejudices,  build  up  commerce, 
and  promote  peace  and  good-will  throughout  the  land. 

When  our  excellent  governor  recommended  in  his  last 
biennial  message  to  the  legislature  of  this  State  a liberal 
appropriation  in  aid  of  this  exposition,  a discussion  of  the 
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merits  of  this  enterprise  was  precipitated  throughout  the 
State,  which  for  several  months  grew  in  intensity,  until 
a bill  was  finally  passed  and  became  a law  providing  for  a 
State  building  and  a State  exhibit.  Many  of  the  speeches 
in  opposition  to  this  measure  would  be  amusing  if  repro- 
duced here  to-day.  But  when  we  consider  the  conditions 
which  prevailed  three  years  ago  in  this  State,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  many  questioned  the  advisability  of  the 
enterprise.  A great  panic  had  paralyzed  our  business 
interests;  two  crop  failures  had  discouraged  our  farming 
communities;  many  of  our  citizens  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State  had  but  recently  received  public  charity;  and 
many  had  abandoned  their  lands  to  seek  homes  in  South- 
ern climes,  or  to  go  back  to  Eastern  friends  and  relatives. 
Conditions  never  seemed  more  discouraging  and  to  many 
who  live  only  in  the  present  an  exposition  of  our  resources 
in  1898  meant  failure  and  disgrace. 

But  adverse  conditions  make  heroes.  The  richest 
inheritance  of  this  generation  is  the  courage  and  energy 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  West.  These  pioneers  subdued  the 
savage  tribes  which  occupied  this  territory,  drove  back 
the  buffalo  and  antelope,  and  made  productive  farms  of 
the  desert  they  occupied.  They  built  railroads,  school- 
houses,  churches,  and  colleges;  they  bravely  met  and  sur- 
mounted every  emergency;  they  were  of  the  best  blood 
and  brain  of  the  East  and  of  all  parts  of  the  world.  From 
them  and  their  descendants  came  words  of  encouragement 
and  support  to  the  managers  of  this  enterprise.  These  men, 
who  had  seen  the  State  of  Nebraska  in  times  of  temporary 
adversity  before,  knew  that  the  natural  conditions  of  this 
State  justified  the  expectation  of  a speedy  return  of  good 
crops  and  prosperity  in  business  and  so,  from  all  parts  of 
the  State,  came  a demand  by  petition  and  through  the 
press  in  favor  of  the  exposition  which  our  legislators  could 
not  resist. 
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That  the  appropriation  of  State  and  national  funds  for 
this  exposition  was  wise  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  who 
believe  in  public  schools  and  other  public  institutions  of 
learning.  From  an  educational  standpoint,  what  could 
impart  more  information  and  better  education  than  an 
exposition  of  this  character?  Who  can  stand  at  either 
end  of  the  grand  court  and  look  at  the  magnificent  specta- 
cle of  architectural  grandeur  there  displayed  without  re- 
ceiving impressions  and  inspirations  which  will  last 
through  life?  To  the  farmer,  whose  days  are  spent  in  hon- 
est toil  in  the  quiet  and  peaceful  pursuits  of  country  life, 
what  must  be  the  sensations  of  wonder  and  delight  in 
seeing,  for  the  first  time,  the  electrical  effects  of  these 
grounds  and  buildings  at  night.  To  the  great  majority 
of  our  citizens,  who  have  never  seen  the  capitol  of  the 
nation  and  the  departments  of  our  government,  what 
could  be  more  interesting  and  instructive  than  the  illus- 
trations of  the  workings  of  these  departments  made  in  the 
beautiful  government  building  here.  To  one  and  all  the 
display  of  art  from  the  masters  of  the  Old  World  and  the 
best  painters  of  modern  times,  the  statuary,  the  machin- 
ery, the  products  of  farm  and  factory,  and  the  highest  and 
best  results  of  genius  and  invention  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
school  of  learning  that  could  not  be  equalled  in  any  other 
way. 

But  the  financial  benefits  of  this  exposition  to  the  State 
of  Nebraska  and  to  the  entire  West  will  amply  repay  the 
expense  and  effort  in  its  promotion.  Already  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  has  been  attracted  by  the  magnificent 
display  of  our  resources  here  made,  and  duringthe  next  four 
months  thousands  of  home  seekers  and  investors  will  visit 
the  exposition  and  investigate  the  opportunities  of  the 
West.  That  this  State  will  secure  its  full  share  of  this 
tide  of  immigration  we  cannot  doubt  when  we  consider 
that  the  growing  crops  this  year  in  many  counties  prom- 
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ise  to  exceed  the  value  of  the  farms  on  which  they  are  pro- 
duced, that  the  live-stock  interests  of  the  State  have 
doubled  in  the  past  four  years,  and  that  thousands  of  acres 
of  the  richest  and  best  lands  in  the  world  for  the  produc- 
tion of  corn  and  sugar-beets  are  to-day  unoccupied.  New 
life  and  energy  will  be  infused  in  all  branches  of  industry 
throughout  the  State  by  the  men  and  money  that  will  be 
attracted  here  by  the  exposition  and  the  improved  condi- 
tions which  now  prevail.  The  investment  of  this  State 
will  be  returned  manifold  by  the  increase  in  value  of  its 
taxable  property  and  by  the  higher  and  better  civilization 
of  its  citizens. 

In  view  of  the  many  benefits  of  this  exposition  to  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  I most  heartily  congratulate  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor,  the  law-makers  of  the  State,  and  the 
State  board  of  directors  of  the  exposition,  on  the  wisdom 
and  statesmanship  displayed  in  making  an  appropriation 
for  a State  building  and  an  exhibit  here.  I congratulate 
them  on  this  magnificent  building,  which  does  honor  to 
the  State  it  represents  and  credit  to  the  exposition  of 
which  it  forms  a part.  In  the  name  of  the  exposition,  I 
accept  this  building  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  this 
day  dedicated. 


ADDRESS  ON  ILLINOIS  DAY 

June  20,  1898. 

Governor  Tanner , Members  of  Illinois  Commission,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen: 

When  the  Trans-Mississippi  Commercial  Congress 
designated  the  city  of  Omaha  as  the  place  at  which  the 
country  beyond  the  Mississippi  should  display  to  the  world 
its  resources  in  the  year  1898,  and  when  the  officers  of  this 
exposition  had  been  elected,  we  naturally  turned  to  our 
neighbors  of  Illinois  for  assistance  and  advice.  We  recog- 
nized, as  all  must  acknowledge,  that  Chicago  had  furnished 
the  ideal  of  all  future  expositions,  that  none  could  excel 
and  few  could  ever  equal  that  grand  achievement  of  hu- 
man skill  and  genius,  the  “World’s  Columbian  Fair.”  In 
architecture,  arrangement,  and  installation,  as  well  as  in 
the  excellence,  variety,  and  magnitude  of  the  exhibits,  we 
realized  we  could  only  produce  a shadow  of  that  which  had 
reached  so  near  perfection  at  Chicago. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  in  the  presence  of  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Governor  of  Illinois,  and  in  the  presence  of  these 
distinguished  guests,  to  acknowledge  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion we  have  received  from  the  officers  of  the  World’s 
Fair  Commission  and  the  valuable  assistance  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  in  this  enterprise.  Our  invitation  to  your  State 
to  participate  in  this  exposition  was  promptly  accepted, 
an  appropriation  was  made  by  your  legislature,  and  a beau- 
tiful and  appropriate  building  has  been  erected  on  these 
grounds.  I cannot  refrain  from  commending  the  efficient 
work  done  by  your  commissioners.  Their  building  is  one 
of  which  the  State  may  well  be  proud;  they  have  furnished 
it  with  comforts  and  conveniences,  and  have  embellished 
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it  with  an  artist’s  dream  of  the  “White  City”  in  a manner 
which  cannot  fail  to  meet  the  approval  of  every  loyal 
citizen.  This  building  is  an  honor  to  the  State  of  Illinois 
and  a credit  to  the  exposition  and,  for  the  management,  I 
accept  it  and  dedicate  it  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
the  citizens  and  former  residents  of  your  great  State. 

We,  of  the  vast  Trans-Mississippi  region,  renew  this  day 
our  allegiance  and  good-will  to  the  State  of  Illinois  and 
acknowledge  our  appreciation  of  the  presence  of  her  gover- 
nor and  distinguished  citizens  here  on  this  occasion.  We 
are  proud  of  her  history,  her  wealth,  and  of  her  men;  we 
are  proud  of  her  great  metropolis,  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  which  has  been  an  index  to  the  progress  of  the 
entire  West.  The  prosperity  of  Illinois,  and  of  her  me- 
tropolis, is  intimately  associated  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
Trans-Mississippi  country. 

Chicago  is  the  great  clearing-house  for  the  larger  part  of 
the  surplus  grain  and  stock  produced  in  the  West.  The 
value  of  her  yearly  commerce  in  the  necessities  of  life  can 
hardly  be  comprehended.  It  exceeds  the  foreign  exports 
of  the  United  States.  It  exceeds  the  entire  annual  gold 
and  silver  product  of  the  world.  It  exceeds  the  enormous 
sum  of  one  billion  dollars.  For  the  product  of  the  West 
which  yearly  finds  a market  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  her 
lines  of  railroad,  which  radiate  to  all  parts  of  the  country, 
return  annually  agricultural  implements  to  the  value  of 
twenty-five  million  dollars,  clothing  to  the  value  of  fifty 
million  dollars,  boots  and  shoes  to  the  value  of  ten  million 
dollars,  and  the  products  of  her  other  factories  in  propor- 
tion. So  active  have  become  the  demands  of  this  rapidly 
developing,  pushing,  thriving  new  territory,  that  the  delay 
incident  to  the  purchase  from  factories  in  New  England 
cannot  longer  be  tolerated,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  older  States  of  the  West  will  supply  themselves 
and  their  sister  States  with  all  their  needs.  The  State  of 
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Illinois  is  rapidly  becoming  a manufacturing  center  for  the 
West.  The  census  of  1890  showed  an  increase  of  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  per  cent  in  her  manufacturing  inter- 
ests in  ten  years.  Three  hundred  and  twelve  thousand 
one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  hands  were  then  employed 
and  the  value  of  the  annual  product  of  her  factories  was 
nine  hundred  and  eight  million  six  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  dollars.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  next  census 
will  show  a corresponding  increase. 

But  bound  together  as  we  are  by  the  ties  of  commercial 
interest,  there  are  other  cords  that  will  forever  hold  us  as 
brothers.  The  richest  heritage  of  the  past  century  is  the 
men  which  Illinois  has  given  to  history.  They  belong  to 
this  and  all  other  Western  States.  They  were  the  product 
of  Western  environment.  Only  the  boundless  prairies,  the 
free  air,  and  the  blue  skies  of  the  West  could  have  developed 
them.  We  have  perpetuated  their  names  in  our  counties, 
cities,  and  towns,  and  for  the  greatest  and  best  of  them  all 
we  have  named  our  capital  city.  They  have  made  the 
State  of  Illinois  renowned  in  eloquence,  learning,  states- 
manship, and  jurisprudence;  Douglas,  the  great  tribune; 
Baker,  the  sweet-toned  orator;  Cartwright,  the  rugged 
divine;  Trumbull,  the  constitutional  lawyer;  Shields,  the 
hero  of  two  wars;  Drummond,  the  eminent  judge;  Logan, 
the  ‘‘Black  Eagle,”  who  carried  victory  in  his  fiery  train; 
Oglesby,  the  unconquerable  soldier  and  wise  statesman; 
Grant,  the  invincible  leader  of  armies,  the  peerless  hero, 
and  the  greatest  general  of  the  century;  Lincoln,  who  stood 
at  the  helm  of  the  nation  during  the  darkest  hour  of  its 
peril  and  sealed  its  triumph  with  his  blood.  We  claim  an 
interest  in  them  all,  and  their  memory  must  forever  bind 
the  State  of  Illinois  with  bonds  of  steel  to  the  younger 
States  of  the  West. 

We  appreciate,  beyond  expression,  this  visit  of  your 
governor  and  these  distinguished  Illinois  citizens  at  this 
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particular  time.  When  war  was  first  declared  with  Spain, 
the  managers  of  this  exposition  had  some  fears  that  it 
might  detract  from  the  success  of  our  enterprise,  but  we 
have  come  to  realize  that  blessings  are  often  given  in  dis- 
guise. We  now  know  that  while  war  destroys,  it  also 
gives  new  life,  and  that  every  citizen  is  energized  by  the 
new  and  patriotic  influences  that  are  revived  by  conflict 
and  strife. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  greatness  and  power  of  our 
country  can  be  found  than  in  the  fact  that  thousands  of 
citizens  from  Eastern  States  daily  visit  this  exposition  and 
that  while  our  antagonist — one  of  the  oldest  kingdoms  in 
the  world — is  straining  every  resource  to  meet  in  unequal 
combat  our  magnificent  forces  at  Manila  and  Santiago, 
while  the  bonds  of  Spain  are  begging  a market  at  thirty 
cents  on  the  dollar,  our  nation’s  war  loan  will  be  three 
times  oversubscribed  by  our  own  citizens,  and  we  will 
not  only  defeat  at  arms  this  dying  relic  of  barbarism  but 
at  the  same  time  will  hold  here  in  the  center  of  our  terri- 
tory a great  exposition  illustrating  the  arts  of  peace  and 
promoting  good-will  throughout  the  land. 

Illinois  is  bound  to  the  West  by  ties  of  consanguinity 
and  common  interest.  Thousands  of  her  former  citizens 
are  now  residents  of  this  and  other  Western  States;  they 
are  among  our  most  progressive  and  prominent  men  in  all 
departments  of  business  and  professional  life.  Her  beauti- 
ful home  here  will  renew  old  friendships  and  form  new  ones. 
I commend  the  wisdom  of  its  erection,  the  beauty  of  its 
design,  and  the  friendly  interest  which  prompted  its  con- 
ception. For  the  management  of  the  exposition,  I receive 
and  dedicate  it  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed. 


ADDRESS  INTRODUCING  PRESIDENT 
McKinley 

October  12,  1898. 

Mr.  President,  Honored  Guests,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Our  hearts  are  filled  with  gratitude  and  thanksgiving 
to-day  because  of  the  welcome  return  of  peace  to  our  na- 
tion. We  meet  to  celebrate  the  victories  of  our  arms  and 
to  rejoice  that  the  clouds  of  war  have  passed  and  that  the 
sunbeams  of  peace  again  bathe  our  beloved  land.  I voice 
the  sentiment  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  our  State  in  expres- 
sions of  welcome  and  heartfelt  greetings  to  our  beloved 
President,  our  honored  guest  to-day.  If  I could  gather 
from  the  hearts  of  our  people  the  love  and  adoration  they 
feel  for  him,  and  present  it  like  sweet  flowers  in  tangible 
form,  I might  in  a faint  degree  offer  a welcome  worthy  of 
the  occasion.  Words  fail  to  express  and  language  cannot 
convey  the  joy  and  gratitude  we  feel  that  the  President  of 
this  great  nation,  accompanied  by  members  of  his  cabinet, 
by  representatives  of  foreign  countries,  by  great  generals 
of  the  army  and  officers  of  the  navy,  and  by  many  others 
distinguished  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  have  come  to 
join  with  us  in  this  celebration. 

At  no  more  fitting  place  than  here  in  the  center  of  our 
territory,  surrounded  by  such  magnificent  evidences  of  the 
arts  of  peace,  could  this  celebration  be  held.  No  better 
illustration  of  the  greatness  and  power  of  our  people  can 
be  found  than  the  demonstration  here  made.  During  the 
progress  of  our  recent  war,  we  have  been  celebrating  here 
the  triumphs  and  achievements  of  our  people  in  the  peace- 
ful pursuits  of  the  principal  industries  of  the  nation. 
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Aided  by  generous  legislation  of  Congress  and  the  de- 
partments of  State,  the  functions  of  our  government  have 
been  illustrated  in  the  beautiful  building  which  adorns  the 
Court  of  Honor  of  this  exposition.  By  the  same  beneficent 
legislation  a congress  of  the  Indian  tribes  which  once 
inhabited  this  region  has  been  assembled  on  these  grounds. 
These  representatives  of  a fast-fading  race,  which  for  many 
years  contested  by  war  and  massacre  the  westward  march 
of  civilization,  now  dwell  in  peace  and  contentment  and 
daily  celebrate  their  rites  and  victories  surrounded  by  the 
triumphs  of  civilization. 

The  people  of  the  North  and  the  South  have  mingled 
here  and  have  pledged  anew  the  patriotism  and  love  which 
now  binds  with  bonds  of  steel  all  sections  of  their  common 
country.  With  the  inspiring  music  of  ‘‘Dixie’’  and  “The 
Star-Spangled  Banner”  they  have  celebrated  together, 
under  the  stars  and  stripes  of  a united  nation,  each  victory 
of  her  arms  on  land  and  sea. 

With  peace,  prosperity,  happiness,  and  contentment 
throughout  the  land,  we  meet  to  rejoice  and  celebrate  the 
triumphs  of  our  arms  in  a war  waged  for  humanity.  All 
honor  to  our  soldiers  and  sailors  who,  with  bravery  and 
valor  unknown  to  history,  defeated  with  signal  victories 
our  foreign  foe.  All  praise  to  the  gallant  commanders 
who  led  the  way  and  planted  the  stars  and  stripes  on  dis- 
tant isles  as  a symbol  of  liberty  and  love,  which  will  for- 
ever guarantee  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  of  God.  All 
hail  to  the  chief  who,  inspired  by  the  God  of  pity,  love,  and 
justice,  proclaimed  that  cruelty  and  oppression  could  not 
longer  be  tolerated  and  must  forever  be  banished  from  the 
isles  along  our  shores.  All  hail  to  the  chief  who  sent  to  a 
suffering  people  the  aid  of  a mighty  nation.  All  hail  to 
our  President,  our  guest,  and  our  ruler.  Hail ! Hail ! 


WELCOME  TO  COMPANY  “L’’  ON  RETURN 
FROM  THE  PHILIPPINES  IN  1899 

Soldiers  of  Company  ** L”  and  of  the  Fighting  ist  Ne- 
braska^ 

Sixteen  months  ago  almost  to  a day,  amid  the  din  of 
ringing  bells,  shrieking  whistles,  martial  music,  and  loud 
huzzas,  with  aching  hearts  and  tear-dimmed  eyes,  we  bade 
you  ‘‘Good-by  and  Godspeed.”  On  that  eventful  day 
we  sought  to  drown  our  fears  and  quench  our  tears  by  an 
enthusiasm  we  did  not  feel,  as  we  saw  the  pride  of  our  city 
march  away  to  do  battle  for  our  nation’s  honor.  To  your 
fathers  and  mothers,  your  sweethearts  and  friend's,  these 
have  been  sad  and  weary  months  of  hope  and  fear,  of 
longing  and  of  prayer.  Each  morning  with  anxious  eyes 
we  have  scanned  the  news  from  the  far-away  Philippines, 
dreading  to  read  of  battles  fought,  fearing  to  find  familiar 
names  among  the  dead. 

Our  hearts  have  swelled  with  pride  as  the  news  has  been 
flashed  to  us  and  to  all  the  world  of  your  brave  deeds  and 
of  your  victories  won.  The  name  Nebraska  has  been 
immortalized  by  the  acts  of  valor  of  her  brave  sons.  In 
the  Spanish  campaign,  on  the  skirmish-line  on  August  2, 
in  the  night  attack  and  battle  on  August  6,  in  the  assault 
and  capture  of  Manila  on  August  13,  Company  “L”  of 
the  1st  Nebraska  took  a prominent  and  honorable  part. 
But  in  fighting  the  Filipinos  your  most  lasting  laurels 
were  won.  As  long  as  history  records  the  deeds  of  brave 
men,  as  long  as  patriotism,  self-sacrifice,  discipline,  and 
martyrdom  are  counted  virtues,  so  long  will  the  names  of 
those  soldiers  be  loved  and  honored,  who,  after  their  term 
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of  service  had  expired,  fought  and  suffered  that  the  honor 
and  glory  of  their  country’s  flag  might  be  maintained. 

You  can  appreciate  then  the  sentiments  that  have  in- 
spired these  demonstrations  of  joy  and  gladness  on  your 
return.  Words  cannot  express  the  warm  welcome  I would 
tender  you  here  to-night  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
Omaha.  Could  I by  any  means  gather  from  the  homes  the 
thankfulness  of  mothers,  sisters,  and  sweethearts,  and 
could  I pluck  as  sweet  flowers  the  feelings  of  patriotic 
pride  of  all  our  citizens,  and  add  to  these  the  thanks  of  the 
nation  for  services  well  performed  and  present  here  to- 
night in  tangible  form  these  sentiments  of  mind  and  heart, 
I might  in  a faint  degree  express  a welcome  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  He  who  places  his  life  in  jeopardy  in  defense  of 
the  nation’s  honor  offers  on  the  altar  of  patriotism  the 
greatest  sacrifice  which  man  can  make.  You  have  made 
this  sacrifice.  You,  one  and  all,  have  brought  honor  to 
your  city  and  State.  In  seeking  to  select  for  special  men- 
tion from  your  number,  I am  reminded  of  the  reply  of  your 
gallant  captain  to  General  Hale,  when,  asked  to  name 
those  entitled  to  honorable  mention,  he  replied  he  could 
not  name  one  without  naming  his  whole  company.  I can 
only  say  to  you  one  and  all:  “Welcome  home,  brave  men, 
welcome,  welcome!” 

The  annals  of  history  furnish  but  few  parallels  to  the 
brave  deeds  of  Company  “L”  and  of  the  entire  ist 
Nebraska  Regiment.  A bloodless  battle  often  requires  the 
same  courage  and  fortitude  as  one  fraught  with  the  most 
disastrous  results.  When,  on  August  13,  in  the  battle  of 
Manila,  Captain  Taylor  was  ordered  to  take  his  company 
out  as  advance-guard,  not  a man  hesitated  to  take  his 
place  in  line  of  battle.  And  when,  detached  from  all  other 
forces,  the  boys  were  marched  to  the  open  park  which 
separated  them  only  by  a few  hundred  yards  from  the 
enemy’s  intrenchments  against  the  walls  of  the  old  city, 
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then  it  was  that  these  boys  did  as  brave  an  act  as  history 
records.  In  the  face  of  Spanish  intrenchments  guarded 
by  seven  thousand  men  the  order  to  advance  was  given, 
and,  led  by  their  captain,  they  marched  halfway  across 
the  open  space,  each  moment  expecting  to  encounter  the 
deadly  fire  of  the  enemy.  Happily,  the  flag  of  truce  was 
raised  and  the  Spaniards  surrendered,  without  loss  of  life 
or  limb  to  any  of  the  brave  company  of  men  who  had  faced 
death  and  did  not  falter.  Company  “L’’  had  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  not  found  wanting.  The  boys 
had  become  men,  the  volunteers  veterans. 

From  early  childhood  our  hearts  have  been  filled  with 
admiration  for  Leonidas  and  his  Spartan  heroes,  who  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  in  defense  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae. 
But  this  act  of  heroism,  though  more  disastrous,  was  no 
more  brave  than  on  the  morning  of  March  25  at  San 
Francisco  del  Monte  when  Captain  Taylor  led  his  com- 
pany into  the  fortified  intrenchments  of  the  enemy  and 
engaged  in  a hand-to-hand  death-struggle  with  a savage 
foe,  whose  numbers  and  strength  he  did  not  know.  What 
matter  that  but  nine  of  his  company  were  wounded  and 
none  killed;  no  less  than  nineteen  of  the  enemy  lay  dead 
in  the  trenches,  and  of  the  wounded  no  count  was  made. 
The  same  Spartan  spirit  of  heroism  was  displayed  as  at 
Thermopylae,  where  every  man  was  killed. 

The  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  into  the  “Valley  of 
Death’’  was  not  more  heroic  than  the  charge  of  the  ist 
Nebraska,  led  by  Colonel  Stotsenberg,  at  Quingua  on  that 
eventful  April  23.  With  scarce  four  hundred  men,  he 
gave  the  order  “Forward!”  and  when  struck  down  by 
that  cruel  ball  his  last  words  were,  “Go  on,  boys,”  and 
“Into  the  jaws  of  death,  into  the  mouth  of  hell,”  charged 
his  brave  command,  leaving  one-fourth  their  number  dead 
or  wounded  on  the  field,  but  immortalizing  the  name  of 
the  1st  Nebraska  and  its  gallant  colonel,  to  whose  mili- 
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tary  genius  and  true  soldierly  discipline  we  must  ever 
ascribe  the  credit  and  honor  your  company  and  all  others 
of  his  command  have  won  for  our  State  in  history. 

With  ‘‘cheers  for  the  living  and  tears  for  the  dead,”  we 
welcome  you  home.  The  fortitude  you  have  displayed  in 
war  will  win  for  you  honor  and  influence  in  peace.  The 
business  interests  of  this  city  will  receive  you  as  worthy  of 
confidence  and  esteem.  Men  who  have  never  lost  a battle 
and  who  have  never  retreated  under  fire  will  find  their 
places  high  up  on  the  scale  in  all  departments  of  human 
industry.  For  the  business  men  of  Omaha,  I pledge  you 
their  earnest  support  and  influence.  Already  steps  have 
been  taken  to  secure  employment  for  you.  In  nearly 
every  instance  your  old  places  are  waiting  for  your  return. 

You  now  assume  the  duties  and  obligations  of  citizens 
again,  but  in  laying  aside  the  arms,  the  uniforms,  and  the 
accouterments  of  warfare,  with  which  you  have  become  so 
familiar  during  the  past  year,  there  is  one  emblem  of  your 
campaign  you  will  not  discard.  Your  love  and  adoration 
for  the  flag  of  the  nation  will  abide  till  death.  This  flag, 
which  you  have  followed  through  the  smoke  of  battle  and 
have  planted  triumphantly  on  foreign  shores  as  a sign  of 
civilization  and  progress  to  a benighted  people,  will  ever 
be  to  you  an  inspiration  which  will  lead  you  into  paths  of 
purity  and  good  citizenship. 


NEBRASKA 


An  address  delivered  at  Festival  Hall,  World’s  Fair,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  Nebraska  Day,  October  25,  1904. 

Nebraska  celebrates  this  year  the  centennial  of  the  first 
exploration  by  Americans  and  the  semicentennial  of  its 
organization  as  a territory  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
on  the  15th  day  of  July,  1804,  that  Meriwether  Lewis  and 
Captain  George  A.  Clark,  with  their  intrepid  band  of  ex- 
plorers, under  commission  of  President  Thomas  Jefferson, 
reached  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude  on  their  perilous 
voyage  up  the  Missouri.  From  this  parallel,  which  marks 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  State,  to  the  forty-third 
parallel,  on  the  northern  boundary,  consumed  a period  of 
fifty-six  days,  and  many  places  of  their  encampments  on 
the  western  banks  of  the  Missouri  have  been  found  and 
marked  in  later  years.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Platte 
River  a stop  of  six  days  was  made,  and  two  daring  hunters 
were  sent  out  to  find  and  invite  the  Indians  who  were 
known  to  inhabit  this  region  to  a council.  Near  the 
mouth  of  the  Elkhorn  River  an  Otoe  village  was  discov- 
ered, but  all  of  the  inhabitants  were  away  on  the  chase  for 
game.  After  a further  search  a small  band  of  Otoe  and 
Missouri  Indians  was  found  near  the  present  site  of  Fre- 
mont, and  they,  with  other  of  their  tribes,  finally  met  the 
exploring  party  on  the  3d  day  of  August  near  the  present 
site  of  Calhoun,  where  presents  were  exchanged  and  the 
Indians  were  informed  of  the  change  of  government  over 
the  great  Louisiana  Territory.  The  air-gun  on  one  of  the 
boats  was  fired,  and  after  many  expressions  of  good-will 
the  voyage  was  continued.  Near  the  Black  Bird  Creek 
bands  of  Omaha  Indians  were  found,  and  trinkets  were 
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exchanged  with  them  for  corn  which  grew,  then  as  now,  in 
abundance  on  the  river-bottoms.  In  the  records  of  this 
memorable  exploration  special  mention  is  made  of  the 
rich  rolling  lands  well  adapted  for  settlers,  then  the  pas- 
ture-ground for  buffalo,  elk,  deer,  and  other  wild  game. 
Then  the  Otoe,  the  Pawnee,  the  Omaha,  and  the  Sioux 
Indians  hunted  over  the  prairies  of  Nebraska  and  fought 
their  battles  for  supremacy  as  their  ancestors  had  done  for 
centuries  before.  No  white  man  disturbed  their  aboriginal 
dreams  and  no  signs  of  civilization  were  to  be  found. 

Fifty  years  passed  with  scarcely  any  change.  Steam 
had  been  applied  to  navigation,  and  the  boats  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fur  Company  were  making  regular  voyages  up  the 
Missouri.  Trade  relations  with  the  Indians  had  been 
established.  Furs  were  their  only  products,  and  these  were 
exchanged  for  blankets  and  baubles.  A few  adventurous 
whites  had  settled  along  the  western  banks  of  the  river,  and 
the  landing-places  of  the  steamboats  had  taken  the  names 
of  towns.  In  1854,  when  by  act  of  Congress  Nebraska  was 
admitted  as  a territory,  although  its  boundaries  included 
the  present  State  and  all  of  the  Dakotas  and  a part  of  Mon- 
tana, Wyoming,  and  Colorado,  its  white  population  was 
less  than  one  thousand.  But  with  its  admission  was 
coupled  the  admission  of  Kansas  and  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  which  precipitated  the  agitation  of 
the  slavery  question  throughout  the  South  and  East,  and 
brought  to  this  territory  its  first  immigration. 

Francis  H.  Burt,  who  had  been  appointed  governor,  died 
a few  days  after  reaching  the  territory,  and  on  October  18, 
1854,  Thomas  B.  Cuming,  then  secretary  of  the  territory, 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  assumed  the  duties  and  became  the 
first  acting  governor  of  the  territory  of  Nebraska.  No 
ceremonies  of  pomp  and  pageantry  marked  the  event. 
No  bands  of  music  or  acclaim  of  populace  hailed  the  new 
ruler  whose  advent  gave  birth  to  a new  commonwealth. 
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In  simplicity  of  form,  and  yet  with  a strength  of  character 
seldom  seen  in  men,  this  young  ruler  began  his  arduous 
duties  and  by  his  wisdom  and  courage  laid  the  foundations 
on  which  has  been  built  a great  State.  The  capitol  was 
located  at  Omaha,  and  here,  on  January  i6,  1855,  the  first 
legislature  convened.  Among  those  prominent  in  the 
affairs  of  the  territory  at  that  time  were  Doctor  George 
L.  Miller,  A.  J.  Hanscom,  A.  J.  Poppleton,  J.  Sterling 
Morton,  and  Judge  E.  Wakeley,  whose  names  have  since 
become  household  words  in  Nebraska. 

No  country  has  ever  been  wrested  from  the  savage  life 
of  the  wilderness  and  converted  into  the  uses  of  civiliza- 
tion without  its  history  of  privation,  adventure,  and  ro- 
mance, as  varied  and  eventful  as  the  wildest  fancies  of  the 
novelist.  A recital  of  the  deeds  of  bravery  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  pioneers  of  Nebraska  would  deal  with  all 
the  passions,  the  disappointments,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
human  heart.  Picture  for  a moment  a vast  plain  stretch- 
ing from  the  Missouri  River  westward  to  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  with  a gradual  increase  in  elevation 
from  one  thousand  one  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  at  the 
river  to  four  thousand  feet  on  the  western  boundary;  this 
trackless,  treeless  plain,  uninhabited  save  by  savages,  un- 
used save  by  wild  animals.  Streams  fed  by  mountain  snows 
flowed  through  this  land  then  as  now,  but  their  waters  were 
made  turbulent  by  the  rains  which  did  not  penetrate  the 
incrusted  surface,  baked  by  the  sun  since  the  earth  was 
formed,  and  so  this  country  was  called,  and  in  fact  was,  a 
desert.  Such  was  the  condition  of  Nebraska  fifty  years 
ago  when  settlement  began.  At  first  the  pioneers  made 
homes  on  the  free  government  lands  along  the  eastern 
rivers  and,  until  the  advent  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
in  1865,  the  interior  of  the  State  made  little  progress. 
The  completion  of  that  railroad  in  1869  gave  a great 
impetus  to  settlement  along  the  rich  valley  of  the  Platte, 
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and  soon  other  railroads  were  built  and  attracted  settlers 
by  the  thousand.  They  came  from  Eastern  States  and 
from  foreign  countries.  They  came  without  means  and 
endured  such  hardships  as  only  pioneers  can  know.  The 
loneliness  of  the  prairies  experienced  by  wives  and  mothers, 
who  left  Eastern  homes  and  friends  and  lived  during  those 
early  years  in  the  sod  houses  of  the  homesteader,  far  re- 
moved from  neighbors,  could  only  be  endured  by  those  of 
Spartan  mould. 

But,  like  the  changing  scenes  of  the  kaleidoscope,  these 
prairies  were  made  to  bloom  and  bear  their  rich  harvest  of 
grain  and  fruit.  The  sod  houses  were  replaced  by  modern 
dwellings,  schools  and  churches  were  built,  towns  and 
cities  sprung  up  as  by  magic,  counties  were  organized  and 
civil  government  established.  In  i860  the  population  of 
Nebraska  was  28,841;  in  1900,  1,066,300.  In  i860  there 
were  but  2,789  farms;  in  1900,  121,525.  In  i860  the  farm 
property  of  the  State  was  valued  at  ^5, 212,761;  in  1900, 
$747,950,057.  In  1 860  the  farm  products  of  the  State  were 
valued  at  less  than  $1,000,000;  in  1900,  $162,696,386,  and 
in  1904,  according  to  the  best  estimates,  their  value  will 
exceed  $250,000,000.  In  i860  there  was  not  a mile  of  rail- 
road in  the  State;  in  1904  there  are  5,776  miles,  valued  at 
$250,000,000.  In  i860  there  were  107  manufactories  in  Ne- 
braska, and  the  value  of  their  products  was  $607,328.  In 
1900  there  were  5,414  establishments,  and  their  products 
were  valued  at  $143,990,102.  Nebraska  is  now  the  third 
State  in  the  Union  in  the  manufacture  of  meat  products, 
third  in  the  production  of  corn,  and  fourth  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat.  Its  banks  hold  $110,000,000  in  deposits. 
Its  wealth  is  more  evenly  distributed  than  in  most  other 
States.  Its  people  are  universally  prosperous,  intelligent, 
and  happy.  In  this  period  of  unparalleled  progress  in  all 
material  things,  the  educational  interests  have  not  been 
neglected.  In  1902  Nebraska  expended  $4,435,000  for 
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support  of  schools.  There  were  then  6,813  schoolhouses 
in  the  State,  besides  numerous  colleges,  and  a State  uni- 
versity second  to  none  in  point  of  excellence.  The  high 
standard  of  intelligence  of  the  State  is  reflected  in  the  cen- 
sus reports,  which  give  Nebraska  credit  for  having  the 
smallest  percentage  of  illiterate  voters  of  any  State  in  the 
Union. 

Those  who  during  the  past  forty  years  have  partici- 
pated in  this  unparalleled  development  whereby  a great 
State  has  been  wrought  from  the  wilderness  are  fortunate 
indeed.  The  space  of  a generation  is  but  a period  on  the 
pages  of  time.  To  live  this  period  amid  the  changing 
scenes,  the  opportunities  for  material  and  intellectual 
advancement,  the  inspiring  environment  of  progress  in  the 
building  of  a new  State,  adds  more  to  life  than  a thousand 
years  could  do  in  some  of  the  dying  countries  of  the  Old 
World — and  what  strong  men  and  women  have  developed 
under  these  inspiring  influences!  Time  will  permit  the 
mention  of  only  a few  of  the  number  who  have  passed 
away.  Standing  above  all  others  is  the  name  of  Thomas 
B.  Cuming,  the  first  governor  of  the  territory.  Although 
but  a youth  of  twenty-five  when  he  assumed  the  office,  he 
at  once  began  the  difficult  task  of  bringing  order  out  of 
chaos,  of  commanding  determined  men  and  promulgating 
important  measures  with  all  the  genius  and  force  of  a 
Napoleon.  To  his  ability  and  finesse  is  due  the  credit  for 
the  orderly  establishment  of  the  foundation  of  our  State. 
Governor  Alvin  Saunders,  the  war  governor,  and  later 
United  States  Senator,  was  a man  of  sterling  integrity 
and  worth.  Edward  Creighton  constructed  the  first  tele- 
graph line  across  the  Western  plains;  J.  Sterling  Morton 
was  the  founder  of  Arbor  Day,  the  strong  advocate  of 
sound  money,  and  the  able  adviser  of  President  Cleveland; 
Andrew’  J.  Poppleton,  the  learned  and  eloquent  tribune; 
Fenner  Ferguson,  the  able  chief  justice;  Augustus  Kountze 
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and  Ezra  Millard,  the  early  financiers;  James  Laird,  the 
forceful  congressman;  and  A.  S.  Paddock,  the  effective 
senator.  All  these  and  many  more  have  developed  their 
powers  under  the  influence  of  progress  which  has  been  so 
inspiring  during  the  past  history  of  our  State. 

Omaha  is  the  metropolitan  city  of  Nebraska.  Within  a 
radius  of  ten  miles  of  its  city  hall  there  is  a population  of 
over  two  hundred  thousand.  Within  this  city  now  live 
men  who,  since  their  maturity,  entered  government  land 
on  which  the  city  stands.  Alexandria  was  founded  more 
than  three  hundred  years  before  Christ.  It  has  been  the 
commercial  emporium  of  the  rich  valley  of  the  Nile  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years,  and  yet  its  population  is 
but  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand.  Athens 
has  been  a city  of  commerce,  of  story  and  song,  of  art  and 
literature,  since  history  began,  but  has  a population  of 
only  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand.  I recently  visited 
Rouen,  the  ancient  capital  of  Normandy,  and  now  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  commercial  cities  of  France.  It  was 
a place  of  importance  during  the  reign  of  Caesar,  but  has 
a population  of  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  change  of  sentiment  which 
has  taken  place  throughout  the  East  regarding  those 
States  which  were  formerly  designated  as  a part  of  the 
Great  American  Desert.  In  the  discussion  in  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1803  on  the  question  of  confirmation  of 
the  treaty  of  purchase  of  the  Louisiana  Territory,  much  op- 
position was  developed.  Senator  White,  of  Delaware,  said 
in  one  of  those  debates:  “If  Louisiana  should  ever  be 
incorporated  into  the  Union,  I believe  it  will  be  the  great- 
est curse  that  could  at  present  befall  us.  Our  citizens  will 
be  removed  to  the  immense  distance  of  two  or  three  thou- 
sand miles  from  the  capital  of  the  Union;  there  they  will 
scarcely  ever  feel  the  rays  of  the  general  government,  their 
affections  will  become  alienated;  they  will  gradually  begin 
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to  view  us  as  strangers,  they  will  form  other  commercial 
connections,  and  our  interests  will  become  distinct — and 
I do  say  that  under  existing  circumstances,  even  supposing 
that  this  extent  of  territory  was  a desirable  acquisition, 
fifteen  million  dollars  was  a most  enormous  sum  to  give.’’ 

Others  spoke  in  the  same  strain,  little  dreaming  that 
within  one  hundred  years  the  annual  products  of  one 
State  in  this  territory  would  be  worth  twenty  times  the 
whole  purchase  price.  In  1858  the  North  American  Re- 
view said  of  this  region:  ‘‘The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  reached  their  inland  western  frontier  and  the  banks 
of  the  Missouri  River  are  the  shores  at  the  termination  of 
a vast  ocean  desert  over  one  thousand  miles  in  breadth 
which  it  is  proposed  to  travel,  if  at  all,  with  caravans  of 
camels  and  which  interpose  a final  barrier  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  large  communities,  agricultural,  commercial, 
or  even  pastoral.”  Even  as  late  as  ten  years  ago,  when 
suffering  the  disaster  of  panic  and  drouth.  Eastern  journals 
were  filled  with  dire  accounts  of  conditions  in  Nebraska 
and  were  prophesying  that  this  State  would  never  recover 
from  the  temporary  troubles  which  then  encompassed  it. 

But  out  of  the  clouds  of  misfortune  which  then  sur- 
rounded her,  with  mighty  strength  she  arose.  Her  people 
discharged  their  debts,  and  her  banks  are  now  loaning 
their  surplus  in  Eastern  markets.  To-day  the  East  looks 
toward  Nebraska  and  other  Western  States  with  confidence 
and  interest.  Eastern  newspapers  are  daily  speculating 
on  the  condition  of  our  crops,  for  on  their  condition  de- 
pends the  earnings  of  great  railway  systems.  Eastern 
bankers  are  anxiously  inquiring  how  much  of  our  surplus 
funds  will  be  temporarily  withdrawn  to  handle  the  crops, 
and  Eastern  financiers  are  no  longer  afraid  to  invest  in 
our  enterprises,  for  we  are  engaged  in  the  most  stable  busi- 
ness in  the  world.  We  are  producing  the  bread  and  meat 
and  other  products  the  world  must  have.  It  is  now  recog- 
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nized  that  within  the  territory  bounded  by  the  Great 
Lakes  on  the  east,  the  Canadian  border  on  the  north,  the 
Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on 
the  south,  lies  the  garden  of  the  earth.  This  productive 
land  is  the  richest  heritage  of  the  nation.  Its  develop- 
ment within  the  past  century  has  added  more  to  human 
happiness  and  the  material  uplifting  of  all  mankind  than 
any  other  factor  in  past  history.  With  its  necessities  as 
an  inspiration  to  the  genius  of  our  countrymen,  they  have 
unlocked  the  secrets  of  nature  and  applied  the  hidden 
forces  of  the  earth  to  eliminate  space,  time,  and  labor. 
The  keel-boat  of  Lewis  and  Clark  first  gave  place  to  the 
steamboat  and,  later,  to  the  mighty  engine  which  carries  us 
in  a single  night  the  distance  they  travelled  in  three 
months.  The  markets  of  the  world  have  been  brought  to 
our  doors,  and  our  products  are  sold  in  every  civilized 
country  on  the  globe.  Night  has  been  turned  into  day, 
and  our  homes  are  filled  with  luxuries  and  comforts  un- 
dreamed of  a century  ago. 

When  I view  the  magnificent  achievements  of  the  West, 
as  portrayed  within  the  palaces  of  this  grand  exposition, 
and  note  the  extent  these  achievements  have  added  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  I sometimes  wonder  if  the  millen- 
nium mentioned  in  Holy  Writ  has  not  come.  And  when  I 
think  that  we  are  living  amid  the  stirring  scenes  which 
have  inspired  men  to  do  such  wonders  as  surround  us 
here,  I am  led  to  exclaim:  Fortunate  indeed  is  he  who 
lives  in  this  age  of  progress,  and  thrice  fortunate  if  he 
lives  under  the  benign  influences  of  our  great  republic, 
which  guarantees  liberty  and  equality  to  all! 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE  ANNUAL 
MEMORIAL  SERVICES  OF  THE 
ORDER  OF  ELKS 

Omaha,  Nebraska,  December  3,  1916. 

Brother  Exalted  Ruler: 

Brother  Elks,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Did  you  ever  stand  at  the  brink  of  a great  river,  where 
the  waters  break  and  fall  into  an  abyss  below,  and  watch 
the  flotsam  as  it  passes  over  and  disappears?  Life  has 
been  likened  to  a river  whose  waters  flow  onward,  some- 
times disappearing  over  cataracts  until,  finally,  they  are 
swallowed  up  in  the  sea.  Watching  at  the  break  of  the 
waters  above  the  cataract  of  this  river  we  may  see  the 
forms  of  men,  women,  and  children  go  down  into  the  dark 
depths  below,  which  we  call  the  chamber  of  death.  Now 
and  again  we  recognize  the  faces  of  friends  and,  sometimes, 
of  those  near  and  dear  to  us.  We  stand  stunned  and 
stricken  as  they  disappear.  We  finally  turn  away  in  sor- 
row and  resignation,  with  the  knowledge  borne  in  upon 
us  that  some  day  we,  too,  will  pass  over  the  brink  and 
disappear  from  the  scenes  of  this  world  forever.  The 
names  of  those  of  our  brothers  who  have  passed  out  of 
this  life  during  the  past  year  have  been  added  to  the  list 
of  the  others  gone  before.  To  this  list,  each  year,  other 
names  will  be  added  until  it  will  include  all  of  the  Elks 
here  present.  During  the  past  year  among  the  dead  are 
the  names  of  some  of  our  most  prominent  citizens,  for 
death  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  We  meet  to-day  to  pay 
our  humble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  departed  brothers 
and  to  learn,  if  possible,  a lesson  from  their  lives. 
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In  early  manhood  we  seldom  think,  much  less  speak,  of 
death.  As  those  near  and  dear  to  us  drop  by  the  wayside, 
and  as  time  matures  our  lives,  we  pause  and  ask  our 
brothers  and  our  friends:  ‘‘What  of  death  and  the  future 
life  to  come?  Is  there  any  light,  is  there  any  hope?” 
And  so  I desire  to-day  to  examine  briefly  the  evidences  and 
see  if  we  business  men,  friends,  and  brothers,  may  not 
find  some  hope  and  some  help  from  this  our  memorial 
service. 

Until  comparatively  a few  years  ago  belief  in  a future 
life  was  almost  universal.  If  any  doubts  arose  in  the 
minds  of  men,  they  were  quickly  suppressed.  Laws  were 
placed  on  the  statute-books  of  many  of  the  States  and 
nations  of  the  civilized  world  providing  severe  punishment 
for  any  who  publicly  expressed  doubt  of  the  existence  of 
a Supreme  Being  or  of  a future  life.  Belief  in  God  and 
heaven  is  as  old  as  recorded  history  and  as  general  as 
civilization. 

With  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  theories  of  science  doubters  increased  rapidly 
in  number.  The  theory  of  evolution,  the  teachings  of 
Darwin,  Spencer,  Huxley,  and  others  cast  the  shadow  of 
uncertainty  across  the  threshold  of  the  church.  Instead 
of  meeting  frankly  the  new  facts  demonstrated  by  the 
advance  of  learning,  the  clergy  sought  to  preserve  old  doc- 
trines, old  theories,  and  old  creeds,  by  proclaiming  them 
to  be  the  sacred  work  of  God  and  according  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  all  creeds,  all  sects, 
and  practically  all  forms  have  been  made  by  men.  So  that 
in  recent  years  many  men  with  independent  minds  have 
been  driven  to  doubt  the  infallibility  of  the  creeds  of  the 
churches,  and  some  have  even  failed  to  find  the  necessary 
proofs  for  a firm  belief  in  a future  life.  It  is  to  such  honest 
and  earnest  seekers  for  truth  that  I desire  to  present  some 
evidences  which  have  planted  in  my  mind  the  flowers  of 
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hope  and  faith  and  have  driven  away  the  shadows  of 
doubt. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  nature’s  plan  that  we  should 
not  know  what  the  future  holds  in  store  for  us.  It  is  no 
greater  wonder  that  we  cannot  penetrate  a future  existence 
than  it  is  that  we  cannot  tell  with  certainty  what  a day  or 
an  hour  may  bring  to  us  in  our  lives  here  on  this  earth.  It 
is  a wise  and  beneficent  plan,  for  if  we  positively  knew  our 
future,  either  in  this  life  or  in  a life  to  come,  this  knowledge, 
ever  present  and  uppermost  in  our  minds,  would  destroy 
our  usefulness  to  a large  extent  in  this  world.  So  while 
we  may  try  to  penetrate  the  future  and  seek  to  lift  the 
veil,  we  must  always  reach  the  inevitable  conclusion  that, 
with  the  senses  we  now  possess,  we  cannot  know  with 
certainty  of  the  things  beyond  this  life.  And  while  no 
man  can  prove  beyond  question  that  there  is  a future 
life,  it  may  be  said  with  equal  truth  that  no  man  can 
prove  that  there  is  not. 

If  we  carefully  weigh  the  evidence  on  both  sides  of  this 
great  question  we  must  reach  the  conclusion  that  nearly 
all  the  great  men  in  past  history  have  reached,  that  there 
are  many  more  reasons  for  believing  in  a future  life  than 
there  are  for  the  belief  that  death  is  the  end.  Instinct  is 
an  unerring  guide  in  all  the  animal  world.  The  young, 
long  before  any  sense  of  reasoning  appears,  know  the 
means  of  preserving  life.  How  often  does  the  eye  close  to 
avoid  a blow,  even  before  the  senses  realize  the  danger,  or 
the  arm  rise  instinctively  before  the  face  to  protect  it 
from  injury.  In  some  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  is 
so  great  that  journeys  have  been  avoided  that  were  filled 
with  danger.  Instinct  is  universal  and  unerring.  The 
instinctive  knowledge  which  pervades  all  men,  even  to  the 
lowest  savage,  that  there  is  a life  beyond  this  is  one  of  the 
most  certain  proofs  to  my  mind  that  this  instinct  would 
not  have  been  planted  in  the  human  mind  if  there  were  in 
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nature’s  plan  no  realization  of  the  universal  desire  to  live 
again. 

All  the  purposes  of  nature  are  in  accordance  with 
some  well-defined  and  discoverable  plan.  Nothing  hap- 
pens without  a cause.  Nature  does  those  things  which  are 
necessary  for  the  development  of  a certain  definite  plan. 
The  life  and  intelligence  of  man  would  be  useless  and 
worthless  if  all  were  to  end  at  the  door  of  death.  It 
would  not  be  in  accord  with  the  theory  of  evolution,  but 
would  violate  every  principle  of  that  theory.  How  often 
the  body  dies  in  the  midst  of  a great  career.  It  can  hardly 
be  conceived  that  the  soul,  which  is  the  impelling  force, 
ceases  to  exist,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  theories  of 
science.  It  must  survive  and  evolve  into  a higher  life, 
or  these  theories  cannot  be  true. 

But  what  is  the  soul.?  No  man  has  ever  been  able  to 
analyze  that  spiritual  presence  which  guides  and  directs 
the  thoughts  of  the  mind,  the  inspirations  of  the  heart, 
the  love,  the  faith,  the  hope  which  prompts  every  good 
and  noble  act.  Granting  the  scientific  claim  that  the 
mind  is  simply  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  cells  of  the 
brain,  and  that  thoughts  are  produced  in  the  same  manner 
as  fluids  are  secreted  by  other  organs  of  the  body,  we  must 
admit  the  existence  of  a directing  and  controlling  force 
which  changes  the  course  of  our  thoughts  and  directs  the 
action  of  our  bodies.  This  self,  will,  or  personality  we 
call  the  soul.  It  is  independent  of,  and  to  a certain  extent 
capable  of  separation  from,  the  body.  It  is  not  a function 
of  the  brain,  but  directs  and  controls  the  brain  in  its 
functions. 

Science  teaches  us  that  matter  cannot  be  destroyed, 
that  a material  atom  may  enter  a drop  of  water,  become  a 
part  of  a living  plant,  or  a part  of  the  body  of  an  animal, 
and  may  go  again  into  another  form,  but  that  it  never 
disappears  or  ceases  to  exist;  that  rays  of  light,  of  heat,  and 
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of  electric  current  go  on  forever.  The  forces  of  love,  faith, 
and  hope,  the  inspirations  of  charity,  justice,  brotherly 
love,  and  fidelity,  do  not  die.  These  forces  are  as  real  as 
atoms  of  matter  and,  while  we  cannot  see  them,  nor  ana- 
lyze them,  still  we  know  that  they  exist  and  the  knowl- 
edge is  borne  in  upon  us  that  the  soul  behind  all  of  these 
forces  mxust  be  as  enduring  as  the  forces  themselves,  must 
be  as  real  as  atoms  of  matter,  and  must,  according  to  all 
the  laws  which  govern  the  world,  be  eternal.  Evolution 
does  not  stop  with  the  death  of  man,  the  highest  type  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  but  goes  on  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  body,  in  his  higher  spiritual  life,  wherever  is  the  abode 
of  the  soul. 

When  we  look  at  the  stars  on  a clear  night  and  realize 
that  they  are  worlds,  many  of  them  much  larger  than  ours, 
we  can  hardly  conceive  that  they  are  not  inhabited  with 
beings,  either  terrestrial  or  spiritual,  who  live  perhaps  in  a 
higher  state  of  perfection  than  we  know  of  on  this  earth 
of  ours.  I sometimes  think  that  the  old  prophets,  who 
always  spoke  of  the  heavens  above  us,  were  not  at  all 
wrong  from  a scientific  standpoint.  We  see  the  stars  only 
at  night  and  they  are  always  above  us.  Who  can  say 
that  they  are  not  the  heavens  to  which  the  souls  of  men  go 
after  death  and  on  which  they  live  their  future  lives  per- 
haps in  accord  with  some  great  plan.?  We  may  not  all 
ascend  to  the  same  star.  ‘‘In  my  Father’s  house  there 
are  many  mansions;  if  it  were  not  so,  I would  have  told 
you,”  may  mean  that,  in  the  heavens  above,  are  many 
worlds  for  the  future  homes  of  the  souls  of  men. 

“If  you  see  a ship  equipped  in  every  way  for  a voyage 
across  the  ocean,  you  naturally  conclude  that  some  far- 
away port  is  her  destination.”  Man  is  endowed  with 
spiritual  attributes.  He  is  planned  for  a future  life.  His 
best  attainments  are  of  the  soul  and  are  fitted  for  eternity. 
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He  is  equipped  for  the  port  of  Heaven.  The  law  of  nature 
is  that  nothing  is  useless  in  this  world. 

One  would  hardly  conclude  because  the  automobile 
was  broken  the  man  who  had  guided  it  on  all  of  its 
journeys  was  dead.  We  cannot  conceive  that  the  great 
men  of  past  ages  who  have  died  in  the  midst  of  unfinished 
tasks  are  not  living  and  working  in  a higher  and  better 
world.  Their  spirits  may  not  be  visible  to  the  human  eye 
but,  around  and  about  us,  one  and  all,  we  feel  and  know 
that  those  of  our  brothers  who  have  passed  out  of  this 
life  still  return  to  beckon  us  to  higher  and  better  impulses 
and  efforts. 

A thousand  considerations  based  on  the  analogies  of 
nature  prove  the  truth  of  immortality.  The  greatest 
philosophers,  preachers,  and  prophets  have  proclaimed  it. 
The  greatest  man  in  all  the  history  of  the  world,  Jesus 
Christ,  has  promised  it.  Poets  have  described  it,  musi- 
cians have  sung  it,  martyrs  have  died  for  it. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ,  we  cannot  escape  the  historical  fact  that  he 
was  the  most  perfect  man  that  has  ever  lived  on  this  earth, 
that  his  teachings  have  furnished  the  world  with  a code  of 
morals  and  a philosophy  of  life  that  has  had  more  to  do 
with  the  happiness  of  mankind  than  any  other  cause  in 
all  past  history.  The  soldiers  of  Pilate  killed  the  body  of 
Christ  and  yet  we  know  that  his  spirit  has  lived  through 
all  the  ages  since,  that  this  spirit  has  inspired  men  and 
women  to  deeds  of  charity  and  love.  It  has  been  the 
force  which  has  erected  churches,  cathedrals,  and  alms- 
houses all  over  the  world.  It  has  visited  the  sick,  cared 
for  the  poor,  lifted  up  the  hearts  of  the  weary  and  heavy- 
laden,  and  has  been  as  real  a force  in  the  world  as  any 
physical  power  which  we  might  see  or  feel  or  analyze.  To 
deny  that  the  soul  is  immortal  is  to  deny  that  the  spirit 
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of  Christ  still  lives,  is  to  deny  that  truth  is  real,  that  beauty 
is  a fact,  and  that  faith,  hope,  charity,  justice,  brotherly 
love,  and  fidelity  exist. 

In  all  matters  in  this  life  we  must  take  some  conclusions 
on  faith.  Even  science  assumes  the  truth  of  many  things 
yet  unproven.  It  teaches  us  that  the  universe  is  filled 
with  ether,  a substance  so  devoid  of  material  that  it  can- 
not be  seen  or  analyzed.  It  assumes  the  existence  of  cer- 
tain gases  which  no  chemist  can  find  or  prove.  We  know 
by  faith  alone  that  friendships  are  true,  that  love  is  real, 
that  fidelity  will  abide.  Faith  is  the  garden  in  which 
blooms  the  Hawthorn  of  Hope,  the  Myrtle  of  Love,  the 
Ivy  of  Friendship,  and  the  Lilies  of  Happiness. 

Happy,  indeed,  is  he  whose  mind  is  settled  as  to  the 
future  life,  who,  by  early  training  or  mature  deliberation, 
has  reached  a firm  belief  in  the  creeds  of  some  church.  I 
would  not,  by  word  or  deed,  disturb  the  faith  of  such  a 
man.  The  true  philosopher,  although  he  may  not  be  a 
member  of  any  church,  will  say,  “God  bless  them  one  and 
all,”  and  will  lend  his  aid  so  far  as  possible  to  help  every 
movement,  by  whomsoever  proposed,  for  the  betterment 
of  mankind. 

There  are  men  in  this  world,  and  no  doubt  many  in  this 
Lodge  of  Elks,  who  cannot  with  good  conscience  subscribe 
to  the  creed  of  any  church  but  whose  lives  are  filled  with 
noble  deeds  of  love  and  charity.  Such  men  will  surely 
find  a place  in  heaven  as  well  as  those  who  pray  in  public 
places. 

One  truth  of  history  comes  home  to  us  all.  The  life 
and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  have  furnished  the  founda- 
tion of  all  that  is  best  in  law  and  morals.  He  who  follows 
the  example  and  teachings  of  the  lowly  Nazarene  as  best 
he  knows  how  need  have  no  fears  to  enter  the  world  be- 
yond, whether  or  not  he  belongs  to  a church  or  only  to  a 
Lodge  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 
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I have  stood  by  the  temples  erected  to  Buddha  and 
Shinto  in  Japan  and  have  watched  the  weary  pilgrims  who 
have  journeyed  on  foot  for  months  to  worship  at  these 
temples.  I have  seen  the  look  of  faith  and  confidence  on 
their  faces  as  they  have  performed  their  simple  cere- 
monies. I have  seen  the  Chinese  praying  to  Confucius  at 
the  graves  of  their  ancestors.  In  Siberia  I have  beheld 
the  magnificent  mosques  in  which  millions  worship  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  Mohammed.  In  Russia  I sat  in  the 
Church  of  Our  Saviour  at  Moscow  and,  for  three  hours, 
watched  the  faces  of  three  thousand  men  and  women  from 
all  the  walks  of  life  participate  in  the  celebration  of  mass 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  Greek  Catholic  Church.  In 
each  of  these  forms  of  worship  I detected  the  spirit  of 
brotherly  love,  and  I was  impressed  with  the  thought  that 
all  these  peoples,  comprising  a majority  of  the  civilized  in- 
habitants of  the  world,  were  doing  the  best  they  knew  to 
reach  a home  in  heaven;  and  I must  say  that  I have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  no  one  sect  in  this  world  has  a 
patent  on  the  road  to  heaven,  but  that  there  are  many 
paths,  all  trod  by  those  who  strive  to  serve,  that  lead  in 
the  same  direction. 

One  fact  is  certain:  the  souls  of  men  enter  the  next  world 
in  the  same  condition  as  they  leave  this  one.  The  man 
who  does  not  cultivate  the  virtues  of  charity,  justice, 
brotherly  love,  and  fidelity  in  this  life  must  awaken  in 
the  next  world  to  the  realization  that  the  growth  of  his 
soul  has  been  stunted,  that  only  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
attributes  of  a higher  existence  can  he  enter  into  that 
existence  with  a full  stature. 

To  put  into  practice  the  tenets  of  this  order  is  to  live  a 
religious  life. 

Charity  embodies  all  other  virtues.  It  inspires  us  to 
help  the  weak,  aid  the  poor,  and  lend  comfort  to  those  in 
sorrow  and  distress. 
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Justice  is  the  foundation-stone  on  which  all  laws  and 
rules  for  the  government  of  others  should  rest. 

Brotherly  love  is  the  second  commandment  given  to 
man.  If  brought  into  our  daily  lives  it  insures  the  prac- 
tice of  the  golden  rule:  ‘‘Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that 
they  should  do  unto  you.’’ 

Fidelity  binds  us  firmly  to  our  brothers.  It  inspires  one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  virtues,  the  remembrance  of  our 
obligations  to  our  friends,  our  country,  and  our  God. 

No  man  who  practises  these  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Order  of  Elks  should  fear  to  face  the  future,  and  when 
his  summons  comes  he  should, 

“Sustained  and  soothed  by  an  unfaltering  trust 
Approach  the  grave. 

Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.” 


THE  CHURCH  AN  ASSET  IN  BUSINESS 


Response  to  a toast  at  a banquet  tendered  by  the  citizens  of 
Omaha  to  Archbishop  Jeremiah  J.  Harty, 

January  15,  1917. 

Mr.  Toastmaster y Archbishop  Harty,  and  Gentlemen: 

This  gathering  of  prominent  business  and  professional 
men  of  Omaha  to  extend  to  Archbishop  Harty  cordial 
welcome  and  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  this  holy  man 
of  God,  who  has  come  to  dwell  among  us  for  a season, 
expresses,  better  than  any  poor  words  of  mine  can  por- 
tray, the  sentiment  which  I desire  to  discuss  for  a few  mo- 
ments this  evening.  It  is  significant  when  business  men, 
regardless  of  religious  beliefs,  assemble  to  do  honor  to  a 
man  whose  whole  life  has  been  given  to  the  upbuilding  of 
the  church,  to  a man  whose  mission  among  us  is  the  pro- 
motion of  the  welfare  of  souls.  Such  a gathering  as  this 
for  such  a purpose,  by  men  representing  all  shades  of 
religious  belief,  would  have  been  impossible  at  any  pre- 
vious time  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  era.  It  speaks 
of  a toleration  heretofore  unknown,  of  a recognition  among 
all  men  that  the  work  of  the  church  is  commendable 
and  that  to  a large  extent  the  barriers  of  sects  have  been 
broken  down. 

Practically  all  intelligent  men  in  every  civilized  com- 
munity recognize  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion. 
Most  men  can  subscribe  to  a belief  in  a Supreme  Being  and 
a future  life.  On  this  platform  Jew  and  Gentile,  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic,  and  all  the  numerous  sects  and  shades 
of  Christian  men  and  women,  alike  can  stand.  But  until 
recent  years,  forgetful  of  their  agreement  in  fundamental 
facts,  each,  in  his  zeal  to  promote  the  particular  sect  to 
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which  he,  by  accident  of  birth  or  by  education,  belonged, 
seems  to  have  spent  much  useless  energy  in  seeking  to 
force  all  others  to  accept  his  form  of  faith  in  all  its  minutest 
details.  Happily,  the  dawn  of  the  day  seems  to  be  at 
hand  when  men  who  worship  God  by  different  forms  can 
meet  together  in  harmony  and  good-will,  and  so,  I say, 
this  gathering  here  to-night  of  business  and  professional 
men  illustrates  better  than  words  the  new  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion which  promises  in  the  near  future  to  revolutionize 
the  Christian  world. 

In  a larger  way  this  representative  gathering  is  a recog- 
nition of  a new  and  important  element  in  the  business 
world.  A few  years  ago  one  of  the  most  eminent  finan- 
ciers of  this  country  quite  startled  his  associates  with  the 
statement  that  he  would  rather  have  the  word  of  an  honest 
man  as  security  for  a debt  than  the  bond  of  a man  who 
did  not  keep  his  agreements.  It  has  come  to  be  generally 
recognized  among  business  men  that  honesty  is  the  only 
policy  that  can  succeed  and,  to-day,  in  the  business  world, 
it  is  considered  as  important  to  know  that  a man  is  living 
an  honest  and  upright  life  as  it  is  to  know  his  financial 
worth.  The  principle  of  integrity  is  being  more  and  more 
recognized  as  a business  asset  with  each  and  every  passing 
year,  and  the  promotion  of  Christianity  and  morality  in  a 
community  is  stimulated  and  all  those  influences  which 
tend  to  advance  religious  and  honest  living  are  encouraged, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  as  a matter  of  business  policy. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  this  is  a material  age.  Un- 
less I mistake  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  next  generation 
will  speak  of  this  in  the  past  instead  of  in  the  present 
tense.  The  present  generation  has  been  so  busily  engaged 
in  spanning  continents  with  rails  of  steel  and  iron,  in 
applying  the  forces  of  nature  to  the  inventions  of  men,  in 
navigating  the  waters  on  and  beneath  the  earth’s  surface, 
in  navigating  the  air,  in  erecting  great  buildings,  in  organ- 
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izing  large  corporations  to  absorb  smaller  ones,  in  acquir- 
ing colossal  fortunes,  in  inventing  new  ways  for  the  expen- 
diture of  money,  and  in  frantic  efforts  to  find  new  forms  of 
excitement  and  pleasure,  that  men  have  had  little  time  for 
the  consideration  of  the  more  serious  problems  of  life. 

But  there  are  indications  that  the  world  is  beginning  to 
realize  the  shallowness  of  present  standards  and  ideals. 
The  sole  pursuit  of  material  success  has  bred  jealousies 
and  discontent.  It  has  promoted  class  distinctions  and 
class  hatreds.  In  individual  lives  it  has  brought  unhappi- 
ness and  despair.  Newspapers  and  periodicals  that  cater 
to  the  masses  are  filled  with  venom  and  execration  of  the 
wealthy.  Dishonesty  has  been  openly  excused  and  justi- 
fied by  individuals  and  communities  in  their  dealings  with 
men  of  wealth  or  corporations  representing  large  aggrega- 
tions of  capital.  The  fundamental  principles  of  honesty 
and  equality,  upon  which  all  governments  must,  if  perma- 
nent, be  conducted,  have  been  disregarded  by  those  who 
have  been  unsuccessful  in  business,  and  new  and  royal 
rules  for  the  taxation  and  control  of  property  are  advo- 
cated in  violation  of  the  principles  of  equal  rights  to  all. 

Even  the  great  nations  of  the  earth  have  nursed  ambi- 
tion until  they  have  become  filled  with  the  spirit  of  envy 
and  jealousy.  The  desire  for  material  greatness,  for  ad- 
vantages in  trade,  and  for  territorial  acquisitions  has  cul- 
minated in  the  greatest  war  in  all  history.  This  war, 
with  its  tremendous  forces  of  destruction,  was  perhaps  a 
necessary  climax  to  this  materialistic  age;  it  is  the  natural 
sequel  to  the  worship  of  the  god  of  Mammon.  The  world 
stands  to-day  aghast  as  it  witnesses  the  spectacle  of  a 
great  nation  fighting  for  material  advantages,  ashamed 
openly  and  honestly  to  confess  the  real  purposes  for  which 
the  war  is  being  waged. 

Men  of  deep  thought  and  broad  intelligence  are  asking 
the  question  more  sincerely  than  ever  before:  “What  shall 
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it  profit  a man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul?’’  Or:  “In  the  last  analysis,  of  what  good  is  wealth 
that  men  so  earnestly  seek  to  acquire,  unless  it  be  for  the 
purpose  of  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  the  world, 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  those  institutions  which  will  educate  and  ele- 
vate the  human  race?” 

When  a man  dies,  his  friends  do  not  boast  of  his  ma- 
terial achievements;  the  fact  that  he  may  have  amassed  a 
fortune  is  never  mentioned  at  the  grave;  but  those  acts 
and  deeds  which  he  has  done  to  benefit  his  fellow  men  are 
pointed  out  as  the  only  accomplishments  of  his  life  worthy 
of  mention  at  the  end. 

I sympathize  sometimes  with  the  priest  or  preacher 
called  upon  to  perform  the  last  sad  rites  at  the  funeral  of 
a certain  type  of  the  so-called  successful  business  man.  If 
he  told  all  of  the  truth,  he  might  properly  say:  “This  man 
was  a successful  financier.  He  accumulated  a large  for- 
tune; he  worked  hard  every  day  of  his  life;  he  gave  noth- 
ing to  charity;  he  built  no  monuments  that  will  be  of 
service  to  humanity;  he  provided  for  his  family  meagerly; 
he  left  all  of  his  wealth  to  his  relatives,  with  certain  definite 
restrictions  regarding  its  expenditure.”  Instead  of  re- 
citing this  wholesome  and  truthful  history,  he  is  obliged  to 
search,  as  it  were,  with  a lighted  candle  for  some  acts  of 
charity  or  philanthropy  which  may  have  been  secretly 
performed,  in  order  to  speak  words  of  praise  of  the  de- 
parted for  the  benefit  of  the  bereaved  family. 

How  strange  it  would  seem  to  visit  a cemetery  and  see 
written  on  the  tombstone,  “This  man  was  once  poor,  he 
died  rich,”  or,  “Money  was  his  god;  he  has  gone  to  walk 
on  golden  streets,”  or,  “He  saved  all  his  money  and  left 
it  to  his  relatives,”  and  yet,  success  in  the  material  busi- 
ness world  too  often  makes  machines  of  men  to  such  an 
extent  that  their  sense  of  obligation  to  their  fellows  is 
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entirely  destroyed  and  their  only  achievements  in  life  are 
not  worthy  of  mention  at  the  funeral  or  the  grave. 

I would  not  in  any  manner  decry  nor  belittle  the  pursuit 
of  material  success.  It  is  the  loadstone  which  leads  us  on 
to  the  accomplishment  of  great  tasks;  it  makes  for  better 
citizenship,  for  honesty  and  good  morals;  but  I do  decry 
the  fact  that  many  men  lose  sight  of  the  real  purposes  to 
be  achieved  by  a successful  business  career  and  go  on  in  the 
work  of  accumulating  wealth,  when  wealth  no  longer  has 
any  meaning  to  them,  as  though  the  process  were  the  one 
great  purpose  of  the  human  race.  In  the  excitement  of 
the  game  some  lose  sight  of  the  goal  and  keep  on  running 
after  they  have  passed  it. 

A few  years  ago,  while  visiting  at  an  Eastern  resort,  I 
met  the  man  who  is  said  to  possess  more  wealth  than  any 
other  man  in  the  world.  He  was  looked  upon  by  his  fel- 
low men  as  a curiosity,  as  a man  to  be  stared  at  and  not  to 
be  associated  with.  He  appeared  to  me  to  be  lonesome  and 
forlorn,  hungry  for  human  society  and  sympathy.  He  had 
won  the  greatest  material  success  of  any  man  in  the  world 
and  yet  he  had  not  won  happiness  and  contentment. 

We  all  look  forward  to  the  time  when  we  shall  have 
achieved  success  and  fortune  in  the  business  world  as  a 
time  of  leisure  and  happiness,  until  our  ambition  is  real- 
ized, when  the  truth  is  borne  in  upon  us  that  happiness 
comes  to  those  only  whose  minds  and  hands  are  occupied 
in  doing  something  in  the  world  worth  while;  that  while 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  itself  may  furnish  a species 
of  excitement  and  satisfaction  for  a time,  it  does  not  in 
the  end  bring  happiness;  and  so  we  come  to  learn  by  experi- 
ence, if  in  no  other  way,  that  success  in  life  means  some- 
thing more  than  success  in  business,  that  those  attributes 
of  man  which  we  call  charity,  fidelity,  love,  and  character 
are  more  to  be  desired  as  attainments  than  material  suc- 
cess or  worldly  wealth. 
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But  a change  seems  to  have  begun  already  and  this 
material  age,  with  all  its  hollow  mockery  and  false  stand- 
ards, seems  to  be  drawing  to  a close.  A significant  sign 
is  the  general  recognition  of  the  people  that  the  good  of  all 
is  the  concern  of  all.  The  recent  abolition  of  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  liquor  in  many  States,  even  though  accom- 
plished by  the  inexcusable  confiscation  of  property,  the 
passage  of  pure  food  laws,  the  prohibition  of  child-labor, 
the  granting  to  women  of  property  and  political  rights, 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  medical  and  surgical 
treatment  of  many  so-called  criminals  will  produce  better 
results  than  punishment,  the  better  treatment  for  human 
derelicts — all  seem  to  indicate  that  the  world  is  growing 
wiser  and  better.  It  is  coming  to  be  recognized  more  and 
more  each  day  that  the  business  interests  of  any  State  or 
community  are  best  promoted  by  right  and  justice,  that 
good  men  are  of  more  importance  than  big  buildings,  that 
children  are  worth  more  than  dollars,  that  our  wives,  our 
sisters,  and  our  mothers  all  have  rights  which  the  world 
should  recognize  and  respect;  that  the  souls  of  men  are 
more  important  than  their  bodies.  The  old  cry  that  the 
enforcement  of  the  rules  of  temperance  and  good  morals 
will  interfere  with  business  is  no  longer  effective  and,  to- 
day, men  are  saying  in  their  hearts  that  there  are  some 
things  in  this  world  more  valuable  than  gold. 

The  desire  for  better  achievements  than  those  which 
sometimes  come  with  material  success  seems  to  be  grow- 
ing. This  desire  finds  expression  in  this  gathering  here 
to-night  and  in  the  good  wishes  which  come  from  every 
heart  for  success  in  the  labors  of  Archbishop  Harty  during 
his  stay  in  our  midst.  I pledge  to  him  the  most  cordial 
co-operation  of  the  business  men  of  this  community. 
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